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To modernize your home 
--- begin in the basement 


@ Make the first item on your remodeling list 
the installation of heating equipment that’s really 
modern and efficient. The compact, smart-look- 
ing Empire Gas Boiler shown above with the 
Budget Water Heater in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Palmer, Morristown, N. J., pays off 
handsomely in care-free, automatic heating and 
fuel economy ... and brightens your basement 


at the same time. There are American-Standard 





heating units for every fuel, every kind of heating. 
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FREE-1951 Home Book. Pictures in full color a wide choice of 
kitchen sinks, bathroom fixtures, and heating equipment of all 
types available through heating and plumbing retailers who sell, 
service and install. Explains easy time payment plan for re- 
modeling. Get these money-saving facts—just mail this coupon. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 











Dept. F121, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Please send me your free HOME BOOK. 
Name- 

(rcease print) 
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If you live in Canada send to: Standard Sanitary & 





Dominion Radiator, Lid, 1201 Dupont Street, Toronto 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER © CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER + 
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Remember— 
Goodyear makes a better 
tire for every farm job and 
every type of farm. _.. 

implement. es 





ALL THREE EXTRA-TRACTION FEATURES make Super-Sure-Grips 





UPREME IN TRACTION 


at no extra cost. Features that mean best traction, longest wear, 


O. TIRE—and one alone—gives you three extra-traction features 


outstanding year-after-year value. That tire, of course, is Super-Sure- 
Grip, the best-liked, most wanted tractor tire in all America!* 


GOODYEAR SURE-GRIP 
ACTION — Goodyear lugs are set 


closer at the shoulder than center. This 
exclusive design provides a vise-like grip 
that holds the soil in the ground, gives 
the lugs greater traction than curved 
lugs that “plow out” the soil. Result— 
Goodyears pull where other tires don’t! 


STRAIGHT-BAR LUGS 


Because Goodyear lugs are set 
straight, they have greater traction area 
than lugs that toe in. Result—Goodyear 
lugs thrust against the soil with equal 
force from center to shoulder, giving 
better traction forward and backward— 
“the greatest pull on earth!” 


EXTRA-LONG WEAR - Since 

Goodyear’s Sure-Grip lug action 
holds the soil firmly in the ground, skid, 
slippage and abrasion are greatly 
reduced. Goodyear’s famous O-P-E-N 
C-E-N-T-E-R self-cleaning lugs have no 
mud-catching hooks or cups. The result is 
smoother riding, less slip, far longer life! 


%As shown in a nationwide survey of farmers using all makes of tires, 


GOODFYEAR 


Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


Super-Sure-Grip—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Obie 
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Cut trees like this 
in 90 seconds 


FAST! 


Here’s all the power you 
can use in the largest 

or hardest timber ... seven 
full horsepower. 


LIGHT! 


Only 55 lb. with 20-inch blade 
and chain ... easy to carry anywhere. 


SMOOTH! 


This new McCulloch 7-55 has Cushioned 
Power —special internal balancing 
to neutralize vibration. It’s smooth 

running ... smooth cutting! 


Saves Time in Farm Woodcutting 


The new McCulloch 7-55 gasoline-powered 
saw does your woodcutting for you. 

For every kind of logging or other timber 
work — save time and increase your 
profits with a McCulloch chain saw. 


USE YOUR SAW ENGINE 
‘FOR POST HOLE DIGGING! 


All McCulloch 5-hp or 7-hp chain saws can be con- 
verted (in less than a minute!) into the Earth Drill— 


a new portable McCulloch tool for high-speed hole- NATIONWIDE 
digging anywhere. Weighs only 79 lbs., digs a 30-inch- — 


deep hole in 15 seconds. Augers 6,9, 12 inches in diameter. 


—— 
























PRICES | McCulloch Motors Corp. | 
7-55 Chain Saw, from $435 | Los Angeles 45, Calif. Dept. CF | 
MODELS | Please send me immediately your free literature on the items 
5-49, 49-ib. chain saws, | I have checked; also send name of nearest McCulloch dealer. 
3-hp, 25-ib. chain saws, 
sea from $325 Name. 
with 6-inch auger, from $350 Address 
Earth Drill attachment only, 
with auger, $125 
All prices f.0.b. Los Angeles | Check the literature you wish sent to you free. $-1018 
CORPORATION a me Oo 
Les Angeles 45, Calif. : yree Booklet 
IN CANADA: i Sag o orth 
mw. iE., VARERONER, 8.6. manual Booklet Drills 
224 TL GEORGE ST., PETERBORO, ONT. on Chain Saws 
hee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee cee ay er et 
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(Continuation of standard equipment and trim 
ilustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 








Cut your hauling costs with 


WN CHEVROLET 


The ball-gear steering on Chevrolet trucks Is 
almost frictionless—bringing remarkable ease of 
control to even the heaviest models. It's a feature 
you'll especially appreciate in heavy traffic, 


Chevrolet Advance-Design trucks are built to save you money all the way. 












Their super-efficient valve-in-head engines get all the usable power from 


= SS ret : every drop of gas ... and to match their power, Chevrolet trucks have the 

— (Q) — é strength and stamina for the long, hard pull. Frames are extra strong .. « 

Cut your costs on gas and oil springs and axles have extra capacity ... brakes are of improved 

jn faye kinds eee tah —— design for greater safety and longer life . . . rugged all-steel cabs give 
plage char ry ee ad extra room and solid comfort. These are the trucks that are right for you 


—right for your hauling job. See them at your Chevrolet dealer’s. Chevrolet 


Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan 














Save when you buy ... gain on trade-in 
Chevrolet is America’s lowest priced truck line. 
And as America’s most popular trucks, Chev- 


rolets traditionally have greater trade-in value MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE 
than other trucks of comparable specifications. - THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


















Check Chevrolet's Advance-Design Features: two GREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES—the 105-h.p. Loadmaster or the 92-h.p. Thriftmaster— 
more power per gallon, lower cost per load « POWER-JET CARBURETOR—smooth, quick acceleration e DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH—easy-action engagement 
*SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSIONS—fast, smooth shifting e HYPOID REAR AXLES—dependability and long life e NEW TORQUE-ACTION BRAKES—on light-duty models « 
DEPENDABLE DOUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKES—on medium-duty models « NEW TWIN-ACTION REAR BRAKES—on heavy-duty models « NEW DUAL-SHOE PARK- 
BRAKE—on heavy-duty models « NEW CAB SEAT—complete riding comfort e NEW VENTIPANES—improved ventilation e« WIDE-BASE WHEELS—increased tire 
¢ BALL-GEAR STEERING—easier handling « UNIT-DESIGN BODIES—better construction « ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING— increased comfort, modern appearance. 
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| j\\ kad Fane on barn and 
Wakes you to music a 






"Turns on market 
and weather reports 
automatically 














THE EXTRA POWER FARMERS NEED! 


CLOCK-RADIC 


WORLD'S MOST USEFUL GIFT! 








Christmastime and all the time, it’s a ‘‘natural”’ for farms! 
It automatically turns appliances on or off, turns /tse/f 
7 ©6oft_ after you go to sleep, tells time even in the dark. I¢'s 
jj! the world’s most powerful clock-radio—gets hard-to-get stations! 
Cordovan plastic cabinet. The General Electric Clock-Radio 
is so useful, so reliable, it outsells all other makes combined. 
Model 535. See it, hear it at your dealer's today. 






General Electric Company, Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 
, ° 


You get both! AM radio—and 
FM radio, ideal for farms where 
extra power and freedom from 
Static are so important. Ourper- 
forms many consoles! Mahog- 
any plastic cabinet, illuminated 
“sunburst’’ dial. $59.95 


G-E Clock-Radio prices start at $29.95. 
Shizhtly higher West and South. All prices 
subject to change without notice. 
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The Editor’s Talk With Readers 








IRST of all, this month we extend 

a very happy greeting for a very 
happy Christmas to all our now more 
than a quarter million subscribing 
farm families in Virginia, North Car- 
olina, and South Carolina. Nothing 
could make us happier than the feel- 
ing that we have so many loyal 
friends helping us make the Caro- 
linas and Virginia “A Land of Plenty, 
a Land of Beauty, a Land of Rural 
Comradeship.” 


Some of our readers have been 
subscribing for only a year . . . some 
2, 3, 4, or 5 years .. . some 10 years 

. some 20, 30, 40, and a few for 
50 years. In any case we believe 
you'll enjoy getting better acquainted 
with the folks who make your maga- 
zine, and learning just how and in 
what spirit they serve you. “Your 
Friends Had a Grand Family Re- 
union!” page 20, is intended to give 
you this help. 

Then if you want to help The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, there are always 
three things you can do: 

1. Always renew your subscription 
before your time is out. 

2. Give subscriptions to some good 
farmers or your tenants every Christmas. 

3. Patronize our advertisers, always 
saying either “I saw your ad in The 
Progressive Farmer” or “I saw your ad 
in The Progressive Farmer which guar- 
antees the reliability of all the advertis- 
ing it carries.” (Many subscribers also 
add a few friendly words about us, and 
that never makes us mad a bit.) 

Not only do we wish all you 


subscribing families a happy Christ- 
mas, but we are resolutely and indus- 
triously set Out to help you have a 
happy Christmas. To begin with we 
got permission from the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., to 
reproduce for you in its natural colors 
on our cover one of the greatest mas- 
terpieces of Christmas painting that 
ever came from the hand of man. 
Next we got two Christmas stories 
from two of our most beloved story 
writers, Mark Hager and Archibald 
Rutledge. If you don’t read anything 
else in this issue except Hager’s “Jin- 
gle Bells,” Archibald Rutledge’s “A 
Christmas Angel,” and Dr. Clarence 
Poe’s “What Christmas and Christi- 
anity Mean to Me,” you will get 
enough of the Christmas spirit to last 
you till Christmas comes again. 


In this issue we would beg you 
not to miss Dean Chapman’s inspir- 
ing story of South Carolina progress, 
as well as “Which Are Best Tobacco 
Varieties,” “Plan Now for More 
Beauty and More Sericea” — and at 
least two dozen other features you'll 
enjoy just as much. 

Meanwhile, prepare yourself for 
another fine issue next month and 
especially a beautiful Menaboni cov- 
er. This time he will portray the four 
favorite flowering shrubs of Progres- 
sive Farmer readers—crepe myrtle 
(we prefer the crepe spelling), azalea, 
camellia, and lilac. Mr. Niven will 
also tell you how to succeed best 
with all these flowers. 


This Month’s Cover: “The Adoration of the Magi” 


HIS issue of The Progressive 
Farmer is peculiarly rich in its 
Christmas atmosphere and _ setting. 
On our cover is one of the most 
beautiful and colorful portrayals of 
the first Christmas—“The Worship by 
the Wise Men”—ever painted by any 
human being. On page 8 our Christ- 
mas sermon interprets the signifi- 
cance of Christmas in language al- 
most as beautiful as the cover colors. 
For nearly 2,000 years the birth of 
Christ has been the inspiration of 
seers and saints, poets, prophets, and 
painters. No more beautiful songs 
have ever been written than “Silent 
Night, Holy Night,” “It Came Upon 
the Midnight Clear,” “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem,” and “Oh, Come All 
Ye Faithful.” 

The Christmas masterpiece on our 
cover was laboriously painted almost 
half a thousand years ago by Fra 
Angelico and Fra Filippo Lippi, 
“around 1450,” the experts say. How 
amazed and incredulous they would 
have been if even an angel had told 
them that 500 years later one maga- 
zine such as ours would put perfect 
copies in all its natural colors in more 
than a million homes—and on a con- 
tinent they didn’t know existed! 

One thing we Americans have to 
be thankful for in 1951 is the privi- 
lege we have of seeing such master- 
pieces in our own land. Even 50 
years ago people who wished to see 
them had to go to such historic 


European galleries as those in which 
this painting itself was successively 
shown—in Florence, Italy (by Loren- 
zo the Magnificent), and in London. 
Now, thanks to the many millions 
generously given by the late Andrew 
W. Mellon and the late Samuel H. 
Kress, our own National Gallery of 
Art in Washington has come to house 
some of the world’s greatest and 
most beautiful paintings and sculp- 
tures. Progressive Farmer readers 
who go to Washington should see the 
National Gallery—and especially the 
rich treasures of the Samuel H. Kress 
collection (installed this year for the 
first time) of which our “Adoration of 
the Magi” is a part. Admission is free 
and all visitors are welcome. 


~ Prageessive Farmer 
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best Hf the hot months. You can keep your farm buildings as much as 15° 
cooler with Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum Roofing and Siding. Field 
a tests prove that this difference can substantially increase broiler gain 
#1 and egg production, put more weight on hogs and cattle, increase 
vhich Milk yield. It all adds up to more cash income. 
sively pore : many 
oul Your buildings will be more comfortable in winter, too... because 
ndon. aluminum reflects any inside heat back inside. You save fuel in heated 
— buildings. Your poultry and livestock keep warmer without artificial 
el H. heat. Best of all you can cross off “maintenance” on your books. Rust- 
y S proof aluminum needs no painting. There are aluminium roofs 50 
10uUS 
and yeats old as good as new! 
sculp- re ; 
dea Plan now to use Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum Corrugated or 5-V 
e ro Cimp for new construction, re-roofing or re-siding. Remember, alu- 
Bee: minum is needed for planes and other defense needs. A limited quantity 
yw the of Reynolds Roofing and Siding is still available. Keep asking your 
one dealer. For literature, mail the coupon. Reynolds Metals Company, 
i building Products Division, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
7. 
13 hoy 
‘ 6.5 
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ENVIRONMENTAL TEMPERATURE °F 45 
Above, influence of temperature on milk produc- 
in Jersey cattle. Right, influence of tempera- 4.0 
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M. T. Williams of Hopkins, Minnesota, 
says: “I had Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum 
Corrugated on some of my range shelters 
and noted on hot summer days that the 
chickens crowded under the aluminum and 
were comfortable, whereas the birds under 
the other houses were not. So | put it on my 
40’x180' laying house. From my experience 
you can be assured that all future buildings 
will be built with aluminum.” 






Aluminum-roofed range shelters on the 
Williams Farm, 
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The laying house, with aluminum siding. It 
, was later roofed completely with Reynolds 
Lifetime Aluminum, 
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Reynolds also serves the farmer 
with Aluminum Cable (ACSR), Port- 
able Irrigation Pipe, Siphon Tubes, 
Paint Pigment and Freezer Foil. 







INSTITUTE 






4 


a a a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee =} 
REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE, Box 1800, Louisville 1, Ky. PF-12 
Please send me FREE [] “Aluminum Adaptor Plan”; 

C) More information on buildings numbered (1) (2) (3) (4). 


Il enclose check or M.O, in tof $ 
for buildings (1) (2) (3) (4). 





for complete plans 








ADDRESS. 





MY DEALER'S NAME 
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Never neglect a 
hee! blister 


The tiniest injury can become infected. 
Always protect with BAND-AID, the 
only adhesive bandage that gives you 
Johnson & Johnson quality. 


Always look for the name 
on the box 


— 


100% 
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What Christmas Means 
By W. T. Bost 


(Our December Sermon) 


mortal 
} 
im all the pro itte 


uplifting than this Ch 


“Christmas Carol we know 


rature ot ¢ hristr jas more beau- 


ristmas sermon we printed just 


26 vears ago. The author’s recent death leads us to re print it 


Farmer home on Christmas 


HE wonderful element in the 
story of the Nativity is its perfect 
simplicity and naturalness. The story 
deals with the most familiar situa- 
tions; it introduces only the most 
humble figures; it uses only the most 
elementary speech. The manger, the 
babe, the mother, the shepherds, the 
flocks, the quiet night, the few simple 
words—could the Divine Drama have 
been put on a more unpretentious 
stage, committed to more unskilled 
actors, or employed speech more 
common and readily understood? 

There is no selection of the places, 
persons, and moments which seems 
to us noble, elect, 
significant. There is, 
on the contrary, en- 
tire disregard of all 
our distinctions of 
quality and differ- 
ences of degree. Life 
is taken in its most 
common and homely 
aspects, man in his 
feeblest moment, 
witnesses in the hum- 
blest occupations, 
language in its most 
obvious and universal significance. 
And over all this obs curity, homeli- 
ness, and commonplaceness, behold! 
the splendor of God shines, the man- 
ger is forever a place of pilgrimage, 
the helpless child the mightiest force 
among men, and the shepherds hear 
voices for whose music the great and 
wise have listened in vain. 

Could any grouping of persons 
bring out more clearly the immense 
range of man’s life and its wonderful 
possibilities? There is a child in the 
mother’s arms, a company of shep- 
herds on the hillside, and a sudden 
splendor of angels in a quiet night. 
There is a manger for poverty of con- 
dition, a babe for the common help- 
lessness, the shepherd for the drudg- 
ery of universal occupations . . . and 
suddenly in the night which had 
darkened the world a thousand unre- 


ber— 
Dec. 


‘membered times, out of the old fa- 


miliar sky come the glory of heavenly 
faces and the unspeakable melody 
So man has al- 
ways lived, even in his rags and 
sin, with the radiance of the sky over 
him . . . so every cradle has rocked 
a son of God . . . so every mother 
has held a child of God in her arms 

. SO every common duty of com- 
mon men has been an opportunity 
for heavenly revelation . . . so every 
night the glory of the invisible God 
has been but thinly veiled from the 
plains on which flocks are feeding. 





Bible Reading 


For our “one chapter a 
night” 1951. Bible reading, 
we recommend for Decem- 


1, 2, 3—Matthew 5, 6, 7. 
Dec. 4—Matthew 25. 

Dec. 5—Mark 12. 

Dec. 6—James 2. 

Dec. 7-12—Leviticus 20-25. 
Dec. 13-16—Ruth 1-4. 

Dec. 17, 18—Revelation 21, 22. 
Dec. 19-31—Luke 1-13. 





. and to beg that it be read aloud in every Progressive 


Eve or Christmas Dav 1951. 








A few in every generation have 
seen the splendor of this Divine 
Drama; many have hoped and said 
that they believed. But the great 
mass of men has never yet dared to 
live in the joy and peace which must 
come to those who believe that the 
world is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof. Humanity will not accept its 
divine parentage, because it seems 
a fortune beyond its deserts; out of 
sheer consciousness of unworthiness, 
as well as out of spiritual dullness of 
vision, men doubt their heavenly ori- 
gin and destiny. There is no more 
appalling evidence of the devastation 
wrought by evil 
in the soul of man 
than the fact that he 
still finds the promise 
of Christ incredible. 

And yet every 
twelfth month the 
Christian world 
gathers ‘round the 
manger at Bethle- 
hem and listens, in 
the stillness of night 
to hear the angels’ 
song; and out of the 
windows in the frosty air, it still seems 
to many for a moment as if there were 
a brighter glow upon the snow and 
a more brilliant splendor among the 
stars. Little children, pure in heart, 
look at the lighted tree and hear the 
familiar carols. And the little ones 
know that long ago on the plains of 
Bethlehem there came a sudden rush 
of melody down from the silent stars, 
with words beautiful and loving, 
which men cannot forget. And these 
children know that the shepherds 
really saw and heard. 

And their elders, crowded about 
them, are stirred in their hearts. The 
beautiful “old story” is lived again. 
It has its balm for pain and its sweet- 
ness for the bitterness of life. 

For the message of Christmas is 
that there are no common men; there 
is no hopeless drudgery; there is no 
forsaken world whirling through 
dreary night to a night still darker 
and to dreams more awful. “The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof . . .” and every birth is a 
miracle, every manger a holy place, 
every child a son of the Highest, 
every occupation an education for 
immortality. 

A divine Father, a divine Son, a 
divine world—so ran the meaning of 
the first Christmas Day when angels 
broke their silence and declared that 
Heaven shines on every birth and 
that in every cradle a child of God 
sleeps and wakes. 
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Remodeling’s 
A Job For 


PLYWOOD © 


Thinking of swapping your dingy attic 
for a bright new bedroom? Or do you 
plan to add a room or a wing? It’s easy 
with plywood! Easy to use. Easy on 
your budget. Even week-end carpen- 
ters work remodeling magic with work- 
speeding plywood. No special tools 
needed. Strong, rigid plywood won’t 
erack or chip while you work it, won’t 
dent or split once in place. Beautiful, 
too! Takes any finish. Use it to panel 
a room or lay a subfloor. Wonderful 
for built-ins. And plywood is thrifty! 
To its low initial cost, add time and 
labor savings, lifetime beauty. Your 
lumber dealer has waterproof Exterior 
plywood for all outdoor uses...Interior 
for indoor applications. 
















FOR YOU—Remodeling idea booklets. Moke 
Your Attic Picture-Pretty tells how to install, 
finish plywood paneling. Built-ins Portfolio 
contains 50 prize-winning architectural de- 
signs for plywood built-ins. Better Farm Build- 
ings contains sections on home remodeling, 
farm structures. 10c each. Write (USA Only) 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Dept. 2312, 
Tacoma 2, Washington. 


Douglas Sr 





America's 
Busiest 
Building 
Material 
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Hampshires are the answer to efficient, profita’ ; 
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More Profits with 
Market Topping 
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nearby breeders. 
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“It’s not the cost involved in taking machinery 
to town to get it repaired that matters so much as the 
loss in time,” says Jess Radle (right), successful 
farmer near Waco, Texas. “We can do a valve job 

in this shop in three hours; it would take a day to 
get it done in town.” Frank Wolf (left), farm 
foreman, is using a hand drill that has been converted 
into a power drill. Marfak lubricant is kept handy 
for grease jobs. 





Mr. Jess Radle has in his workshop a welder, lathe, 
table saw, paint gun, motor cleaner, power hacksaw, 


electric drill, valve facing machine and a complete set Barn built by Mr. Radle and helpers. Inside | 400-ton silo built by Mr. 
of tools. “My workshop sure pays off,” says Mr. Radle. is a $7,000 feed mixer that Mr. Radle says paid Radle required 750 sacks of 


It is significant that Mr. Radle, who has such a fine for itself in one year. He has an on dairy cement, $400 worth of steel. 

. : ; herd, raises all his own feed. Barn holds 8,000 “It costs me only about 50 

oepast shop and knows motors and farm machinery bales of hay. Mr. Radle hauls his own and neigh- cents a ton to cut and fill the 

inside and out, has found that it pays to farm with bors’ milk to Houston. He brought back over silo,” says Mr. Radle (kneel- 
Texaco Products. $1,000,000 in milk-money to them last year. ing). 


FARM MOVIE * 
ee (IT 4 


rD oO 
j ofa) - NEWT EXACe ccaee® om 
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A HEART-WARMING 
STORY OF “TRUDY” 


Me age? See prize-winning dairy cattle, 
A P : and how they are judged; bril- 
Mr, Radle (left) has found that it pays to It’s friendly service like this along with the better liant tulip festival in Holland, 
we Havoline, Texaco’s famous two-purpose quality of Texaco Products that farmers appreciate. Mich., with folk dances in 
Motor oil, in his tractors, cars and trucks. Texaco Man Otto Nadler of Lake Mills, Wisc., has just streets. Ask your Texaco Man 
laco Man James Monroe (right) ex- delivered a tankful of Fire-Chief, the gasoline with when and where movie will be 
Plains that Havoline not only surpasses superior “Fire-Power” for low-cost operation, to the shown. Bring your family for 
jum motor oils but also exceeds Heavy farm of Mr. Harvey Kasten (right). an enjoyable evening. 
uty oil requirements, making it ideal for 
or gasoline engines. TUNE IN...Metropolitan Opera broadcasts every Saturday 
afternoon. See newspaper for time and station. 


IT PAYS TO : | 
FARM WITH 9/@ D LK LU 


DIVISION OFFICES: Aclanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 3, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y¥.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 
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Heres the fam building 
that pays tor rtself 


"My Quonset corn drying and 
storage building bas paid for 


ship.” — Arlo Haymond, of Min- 








ROUTE AND POST OFFICE___ 


COUNTY AND STATE 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 
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All-Steel Quonset Buildings Save Time 
and Labor ... Increase Cash Value of Product 


You can sell your crop when you want to—hold for the best markets 
—when you store it in a permanent durable Quonset. 


For ear corn or for small grain storage, Quonsets are unrivalled .. . 
save on handling drudgery as mechanized harvesting equipment 


Now . . . Quonset buildings cam increase the cash value of your 
crop. Building loans are easily obtained. Your Quonset dealer can 
show you the dollars-and-cents benefits that make the Quonset line 
“America’s Farm Building Favorite.” See him or mail the coupon. 


THESE FARMERS TELL HOW QUONSETS PAY THEIR WAY 


“My Quonsets have earned about 
half their cost in the past two 
years.”’—Arnold Ernst, of Wol- 


verton, Minn. 


CUT REPAIR COSTS ON FARM MACHINERY! 


It’s good business to protect valuable 

farm implements. A recent Kansas survey 

shows you can save up to 40% on repairs. 
A QUONSET GIVES YOU PROTECTION PLUS ! 











(Please Print ) ‘6 | 


~~~ GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION : 


Stran-Steel Division 
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At the recent Outlook Conferences in Washington, economists 
from all over the country swapped information and judgments 
with USDA specialists. This month’s “What’s Ahead” brings to 
you the consensus of their thinking on 1952’s farm prospects, 


HE year ahead will 

be another profit- 
able year for farmers. 
They will have more 
livestock to sell. Prices 
will be higher on crops. 
All support prices will 
be up. 

Employment and 
both farm and _ indus- 
trial activity will con- 
tinue at high levels. The 
trend may fluctuate— 
and not all manufac- 
tured goods will be 
scarce. Hard géods— 
made of metals—are 





WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


and What To 
Do About It 


(Prepared for The Progres- 
sive Farmer monthly by 
Doane Agricultural Serv- 
ice, Inc., America’s largest 
farm management service 
organization, in coopera- 
tion with our editors.) 


Sweet potatoes 
should sell at strong 
prices. Consider grow. 
ing more sweets in 1952, 


More Livestock 
Income in 1952 


Milk prices should 
go up moderately dur 
ing the year ahead, 
There will be less de 
cline during the spring 
than in 1951. 

Butter consumption 
is expected to decline 
to a record low of 10 
pounds per person. 











most apt to be short. 


The general price level will there- 
fore creep up, in the opinion of most 
economists—and prices of farm prod- 
ucts should follow this general trend. 

The rapid population increase in- 
sures a market for all that farmers 
can grow for many years. There was 
a 9-million increase during 1930s; 
19-million increase during 1940s; and 
29 million more people may be add- 
ed during the 1950s. 

Costs of farming will work up— 
and profits will be difficult to make 
on many small, inefficient farms. Ex- 
penses may go up as fast as income. 


What To Expect in Crops 


Tobacco and peanuts will be the 
only crops under acreage controls. 
If you have adapted land, equip- 
ment, and labor—the full acreage al- 
lotments should be planted. 

Cotton prices will continue higher 
than in most years—but lower than for 
the past 12 months. 
The support will be 
above 32 cents for 
15/16 Middling. 

Corn is the criti- . 
cally short crop. 
The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
will put on a drive 
for larger produc-< 
tion in 1952. 

Soybeans will 
continue high in 
price, although fats and oils will be 
more plentiful. Plan to grow your 
usual acreage in 1952. 

Wheat supplies are about the same 
as a year ago—and demand about the 
same. Prices are not apt to go much 
above supports if the winter crop 
makes good progress. 

Oat prices will go higher. 

Protein meals are more plentiful, 
but because of increased livestock 
numbers, supplies per animal unit 
will be similar to those of the past 
year. Buy as needed until price ad- 
justs to the new crop. 

Rice is depending on price sup- 
ports. Huge quantities must be sold 
abroad. U. S. consumption is small 
compared with production. 

Grain sorghums will continue in 
strong demand and price will go up. 






Milk cow numbers 
may increase at a slow rate during 
1952. There will also be a further 
rise in the milk produced per cow 
above the U. S. average of over 5,300 
pounds per cow expected for 1951 
Cow prices will be high, at least until 
midyear. 

All cattle numbers are at an al- 
time record high. Over 90 million 
head are estimated to start 1952 
Most of the increase is in beef cattle. 
The increase is expected to continue 
for several years—until about 100 mil 
lion cattle are on farms and ranches. 


Pasture and hay improvement be 
comes necessary protection against 
drouth when cattle numbers are # 
large and pastures are so heavily 
loaded. Make plans for an abut 
dance of pasture for 1952—and for 
feed reserves such as silage and hay. 

Cattle feeding profits will be les 
than in recent favorable years. Good 
and Choice cattle on feed should be 

sold before January. 


. Sheep are ina 
2a, oat 
aa 4, strong position, a 
>> fs { there will be more 
7 *ta tee, demand for lamb 
wi and wool! than 
flocks can supply. 
Numbers will in 
crease slowly 
through the next 
six years or more, 
but will not catch 
up with demand. 

Higher feed prices will tend to dis 
courage farmers from _buying 
usual numbers of chicks and poults. 
It will be a mistake to cut back. 


Buy Now for 1952 

When in doubt about whether t 
buy now the items you need for us 
next year—buy. Wages and other 
industrial costs are going up— 
there will be scarcities. 

Fertilizer warning! There will be 
far less fertilizer than farmers want 
for next year. Nitrogen and phos 
phates are most critical. Buy now 
next year’s fertilizer needs. 

Machinery and tools you are ce 
tain to need in 1952 should be 
bought. There is no certainty of sul- 
ficient allocations of metals for builé 
ing enough farm implements. Be 
slow to buy for needs beyond 1952 
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FARM PONDS ARE 
GOOD INVESTMENTS 


They supply a water reserve for livestock 
and fire protection. They make garden and 
orchard spray available. They can provide 
for fish and wildlife, and family recreation. 
The “off-season” is a good time for construc- 


Farm 
Service 


SAVING APPLES. They get more bruises in packing plants than 
on farms, says USDA, but should be handled with care—always. Advice 


on reducing losses is available to growers and packers, through USDA. 


MAKE YOUR OWN “WINTER TEST” 
OF CITIES SERVICE C-800 OIL 


In gasolene type engines you'll get easier, faster starting that tells you this finer, 
free-flowing oil is on the job instantly against costly wear. And Cities Service 
C800 oil holds its rich body in toughest, steadiest service— because it’s made 

more suitable crudes, refined and compounded in one of the world’s fore- 
Most modern refineries. Special Note: Cities Service C-800 oils keep engines 
Much cleaner —save opening up and tearing down. For correct C-800 grades to 


Safeguard any of your engines, ask your helpful Cities Service Farm Representa- 
five, Call him now. 


om 


ae 


tion. USDA has directions. 


YOU CAN FREEZE MORE 

by systematic packing of your 

. freezer. Rectangular containers—different 

sized boxes you can often save up—will 

“nest in” best, says USDA. But figure out 

the size combinations that are most effi- 
cient in your freezer space. 


CITIES 


I Ai te - 


QUALITY PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 


Accessories for the farm 


HOW TROJAN GREASES “FENCE OUT” 
WEATHER AND EXCESS WEAR 


(a) They’re made in special types for each different farm use. (b) Con- 
sistency is right to get your Trojan grease all the way in to the “trickiest” 
bearings. (c) Trojan greases stay put; make the usual foreign matter 
keep out. (d) Scientific formulas make Trojan greases stand up against 
the most grueling conditions, and keep it up, Get full facts from your 
Cities Service Farm Representative now. 














WHAT’S NEW 


in Agriculture 


By Eugene Butler 
Vice President and Editor 








Drive for Higher Cotton Supports 


YTTON producers and cotton states Congressmen are prepared 

to get behind a drive for stronger price support legislation early 
next year. The move started late in the first session of the 82nd 
Congress after it became evident that 1951 prices would not cover 
cost of production for many producers. 

A delegation of Southern Congressmen and cotton producers met 
with Agriculture Secretary Brannan. They warned him that unless 
action is taken to bolster prices, a sharp reduction in 1952 cotton 
acreage could -be expected. It was agreed that cotton prices must 
keep pace with rising costs of production. But no specific method 
for bolstering prices was agreed upon. 

Agriculture Department statistics confirm the contention of pro- 
ducers that the 1951 crop was the most expensive ever grown. Cot- 
ton experts here figure that at least 7 million bales of the 1951 crop 
were produced at an actual cost in excess of the present 90 per cent 
of parity support level. Further, the department predicts that the 
cost of producing the 1952 crop will be considerably higher. 


Rep. Thomas Abernethy (D., Miss.) introduced a bill in the House 
just before adjournment to base the 90 per cent of parity support 
rate Low Middling. This would have the effect of raising the sup- 
port level by about 3 cents a pound, cotton officials here figure. Sen. 
James Eastland (D., Miss.) prepared but did not introduce a bill 
making price supports on all basic commodities, which include 
cotton, mandatory at 110 per cent of parity. 


Chairmen of both the Senate and House Agriculture Committees 
plan to call hearings early in the next session of Congress to consider 
changes in price support laws. Secretary Brannan has authority to 
increase the price support rate. But he has indicated that he will 
wait for instructions from Congress before taking action. 


Farmers’ Taxes Jump 


Farmers will pay an estimated half a billion dollars more in fed- 
eral income taxes next year under the new tax law. For most farmers 
the increase will be 11 per cent over 1951. There are new provisions 
in the law which will help many farmers ease their tax burden. 


One provision makes it easier to form family partnerships. Under 
a partnership arrangement on the farm the net income can be split 
among two or more members of the family. In that way the tax rate 
is reduced and the total tax payment becomes smaller. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau, however, will insist that the arrangement is a real 
partnership and not just a tax dodge. 

A revision of the capital gains tax will help many farmers. The 
law says that profits from draft, breeding, and dairy animals bought, 
held for 12 months or more, then sold, may be counted as capital 
gains at a tax rate of 26 per cent. Or, if it would mean a lower tax, 
you can include half of the profit in your regular income tax return. 
If you sell your farm home, separately from the farm itself, and re- 
invest the money in another home, you do not have to pay a captial 
gains tax. People over 65 years of age can deduct all their medical 
expenses before paying their income tax. 


South Asked for More Feed 


The Agriculture Department is planning an intensive campaign 
to boost livestock feed production in the South. The 1952 corn 
goal will call for a national increase of 3 to 4 million acres over this 
year. The department hopes that at least half of that gain will be 
in Dixie. 

PMA committees will be expected to conduct a farm-to-farm 
campaign to persuade Southern farmers to increase their corn, grain 
sorghum, and oats acreage. Crop officials here believe the South, 
even with an expanding livestock (Continued on page 104) 
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STRONGER, LASTING CARCASS REPAIRS 
WITH THE REVOLUTIONARY KRAFT ARM. 
New, exclusive method blends new fabric and 
rubber into the old—vunder tremendous heat 
and preswre. Repaired section is practically 
_ @s strong as a new tire. 








e You can have your smooth 
tractor tires recapped with the famous 
Angle-Action GENERAL Tire Tread 



















A GEMERAL TIRE SERVICE 


Let us put the famous General 
Angle-Action tread ... the hardest 
working, smoothest rolling, 
best gripping tread in the 
country ...on your old tractof 
tires. It'll be as thick, as stromag 
as long wearing a tread as 
you get on a new General. If 
there are minor cuts, bruises o 
breaks in the carcass we will 
repair them. You'll save a lot # 
money and...unless your tifes 
are Generals...you’ll be bette 
satisfied than ever before. See 


your General Tire Dealer to¢ 








MADE IN THE SOUTH 
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FOR SOUTHERN FAR a ‘ 
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. Say 5 don Co. 
McGuinness Gen. Tire Co 
Newark, General Tire Co 


_— 





e) 
Wheeler General Tire Co. 


Auto 
The Gen. Tire Co. of Phoenix 
ucson General Tire Co. 
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General Tire Service 


Neill Tire ra 
Condie Bowles Tire & Serv. 
Sioux City, O'Keefe Gen. Tire Service 


Dorado, Rex's & Bob's Tire Service 
Benton Powers Tire Co. 
mow oon Tire Co. 




































Retread & ia Inc. 
-Hemblin-Melmauist,inc. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Farge, Haggert'’s Service, Inc. 


































BRING YOUR TIRES TO 
THese GENERAL Tire-KRAFT DEALERS 
FOR THE FINEST RECAPPING IN THE COUNTRY 


NEW JERSEY 
» McManus & Fisk, inc. Akron, 8 
Camden Storege ry Co. Akron, 
alo Tire Co. Alliance, 
J. Athens 
Cadiz, 



















yak Canton, Sa 
Ovange, Lackawanna one Ss Tire Co. Chillicothe 
Paterson, Brustlin Bros. : Cincinnati 
Amboy, Perth Amboy Generel Tire Cleveland 
cats ae coat 
joss Re Tire Co. Elyria, Geo 
Vineland, Strauss Bros. Gen. Tire Ser.,inc. Findlay, 
Fremont 
NEW MEXICO Ye 
Albsquerquo, les Motor Compeny Mansfield 
Moye | Tire Service, Inc. 
Senta Fe, Sente Fe Motor Co. nc Marien, 
Newark, Zeiher's Corne 
NEW YORK New Philadelphia, Fishel Tire Service 
Tire Service Painesville "s Auto Service, Inc. 
Tire Co. Sandusky 
T ine. Shelby 
ine. Seriegheld, 


Service 







it Paschal’s General Tire Service 
Brown-Holt General Tire Co. 
Suppl 


zo 


ww 


, Cadiz Tire Seles & Service 
mpson General Tire Co. 
wson's Tire Service 


ABE 


General Tire Seles 
eneral Tire Service, Inc. 


, Trojan Tire & Battery Co. 
6 Ie mang Tire & Battery 
Galion, i 

soutien, Fred Sheeler’: Tire Shop 
ima, Lima General Tire Co. 


Middletown, Russ Dempster 
Mt. Vernon, Pond’s Tire Shop 


shaw General Tire Co. 
fer's General Tires, Inc. 


Baldridge Tire & Bat. Ser. 
"s Warren General Tires 





Corp. 
TireServ.,inc. Youngstown, 


OKLAHOMA 


situs, Foster-Ellis Tire Service 
hickasha, 8 & M Tire Service Co. 








ire Shop 
4 —— Gen. Tires, inc. 








Tire Service A 
Tire Co $ 
e Co. 
Rubber Co. 
Tire Co., Inc. P 
a. Co., Inc. who 





inc. 
Gen. Tire Go. 
Gen. Tire Co. 
ng Inc. 









Tires, Inc. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
‘Asheville ae Me’ arcretiee Se oting Ce. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


——_______—. SYSTEM 


SECAPP IMG 


A GEMERAL TIRE SERVICE 


@ Factory controlled methods 


@ Factory trained men 


® Factory approved equipment 
@ General Tire quality rubber 

@ Proved, uniform curing time 
@ Uniformly high results 


RUBBER CO. + AKRON, OHIO 


City 
Pence Mires Tire Co. 
er General Tire Company 


a tens Tire Serv 
re rvice 
; Servic 


i 


Mehemea, Philippi Tire Service 
ire Co., Inc. sHubech & Parkinson Tire Co. 
rvice 


oy nance 
haat Gondc tne Co. 


The Dalles, Woolsey Gen. Tire Service 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Lehigh Valley Tire Co. 





Gen. Tre Serv., Inc. 












Pittston, Consumers Gas & Oil Co. 
P , Leisure-Freed Tire Company 

® poohog General Tire Co. 
Seranton . Steppech 
yen tie 

* ® i : 
Usiesioun, ~~ Wet . 
Vanderseifi, fur i Sepylee 
wae, tow 3 Sua erv., Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence, General Tire Service, Inc. 


SOUTH CAR 
Andenon, McAdams Tire Service 
Charleston, Thrower-VanNessTireServ.,|nc. 
Columbia, Columbia Tire Service, inc. 
Greenville, Hunter's Tire Service 
Spartanburg , Whitlock Tire Service 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Deadwood, Eddie's Tire & Glass 
Rapid , Eddie's Tire Service 
Sioux » Keeler’s Super Service 


TENNESSEE 
Bristol, Davis Tire & Recapping, | nc. 
, General Tire Service, Inc. 
Hartville, pgfan hy i ® 
11. A. Jones ‘s 
, Duffer-T. Tire Service, Inc. 
leetlie, Genetic iu Gee 
sobhy, Stecpleton Generel Tire Co 
. 4 ener ori . 
tan hank Tire Ca, . 
bville, McDowell General Tire Co. 
byviile, Yearwood Motors Inc. 





|, Beaumont General Tire Sales 
Colorado City, Deve Helm Tire Co. 
Conroe, Lovie Hoopes Tire Co.’ 
, Dickenson Gen. Tire Service 
Dailes, General Tire Service 





Leonard Harlien Tire Company 

Lubbock, Woody Tire Co. 
Lofkia, Prickett-McElroy Tire Co., Inc. 
Midiead, Midiend Tire Co. 

, Herman Power Tire Store 
Odessa, Garrison Gen’! Tire Service 
Plainview, Kiker's Service Station 
Sen Angelo, Red Covington Tire Service 


R 
- Texarkana, Cullom- Walker 





Ran, Prichew MaEiroy Tire Co., Inc. 
‘ Allen Tire & ® ing Service 
Wichita Falls, Earl Hodges Tire Paes 


UTAH 
Selt Lake City, Wheeler Genera! Tire Co. 


VERMONT 
Montpelier, J. Leo Johnson Corp. 


VIRGINIA 
Calvo Tire Corp. 


aR , Inc. 
Tire Con ” 


& Terry, Inc. 
Tire Co. 


anal Co., Inc. 
Garage, Corp. 
Co. 











ire 






ire 







Tire Corp. 
Co. 


ASHINGTON 

F i i 
ee tnt ten bentes 
Centralia 





ire & 





nn 
Faas 
- 


loppenish, City Tire Service 
Fee Ses Service 
Vokima, Tire Seles & Equipment 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Lucas 


 R. J. 
Charleston, Park Tire Co., Inc. 
Barman Tire & Sales Co, 
Elkins, General Tire & Battery Co. 
ire Service 


Welch, Welch Tire & Tread Co., Inc. 
Wheeling Lincoln-Mercury 


i 
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“TI farm 210 acres of black loam, and for the kind of 
soil conditions I have, I like these Firestone Champions best. 
When the ground is hard, they bite in and take a good 
hold —and when it’s soft, they take me through where other 


tires hang up.” 
& up W. E. WEDEMEYER, Donahue, Iowa 


MEE AND MORE farmers are switching to 

Firestone Champion Open Center Tires— 
and glad of it! They find that the bars take a 
sharper bite because they’re tapered, take a 
stronger hold because they’re curved. And, be- 
cause the tread of this tire is wider and flatter, 
it has more bar rubber to grip the soil for extra 
traction, more bar rubber to stand up on the 
road for extra traction life. 


Try a set of Firestone Champion Open 
Centers on your tractor. Or, if you prefer 
Firestone Champion Traction Center Tires for 
your soil conditions, you can get them, too. 
Only Firestone offers you a choice between the 
most advanced Open Center and the one and 
only Traction Center Tire on the market today. 


ALWAYS BUY TIRES BUILT BY FIRESTONE, ORIGINATOR 
OF THE FIRST PRACTICAL PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TIRE 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone om radio or television every Monday evening over NBC Copyright, 1951, The Firestone Tire & Rubber 0% 





Miss LuLong Ogburn, Tarheel beauty queen, crowns “Queen of Ayrshires,” N, C. State Fair. 


boring states people flocked to the 1951 North 

Carolina State Fair—nearly half a million in 
all. And the high quality agricultural exhibits and 
educational displays matched the record-breaking 
crowds. “It’s been one of the most successful state 
fairs ever held here,” declared Dr. J. S. Dorton, 
manager during the last 10 years. This was North 
Carolina’s 84th annual state fair. Next year the 
mammoth new judging pavillion, seating 9,500, will 
be ready. 

All livestock departments boasted the best quality 
ever shown at State Fair—beef cattle, dairy cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and poultry. But the outstanding sheep 
exhibits really stole the show. The sheep exhibits 
were as fine as you see anywhere—and these sheep 
had been raised right here in North Carolina. 

A feature of the dairy cattle show was a huge 
2.250-pound Holstein bull owned by Hardindale 
Farm and W. W. Winters, Iredell County. This 
outstanding bull won the grand championship here 
and had previously won many ribbons at other 
shows, including a rosette purple ribbon (grand 
champion) at the Winston-Salem fair this year. In 
the junior division, 4-H and FFA dairy cattle and 
FFA beef bulls were outstanding for quality, fitting, 
and showing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Blankenship of Cherokee, in 
Swain County (Indians, by the way), won first on 
their individual farm exhibit featuring a wide va- 


Best Livestock Show 


HIS is one of the best livestock exhibits ever 

held in Virginia.” So declared Commissioner 
of Agriculture Parke C. Brinkley as a long line of 
livestock champions from several states paraded be- 
fore Gov. John S. Battle and other state officials at 
the 1951 Atlantic Rural Exposition. Competition 
was “open to the world.” 

A 1,185-pound Hereford steer owned and shown 
by 4-H’er Jackie Cash, 11, Albermarle County, Va., 
Was grand champion of both the junior show and 
Open classes. Jackie’s steer was bid off at auction 

Farm Services, Inc., Charlottesville, Va., at 
$1.13 a pound. Bred by Birdwood Farms, the steer 
was declared by livestock experts from VPI to be 
one of the best fattened animals ever shown here.” 

ie’s father, Jack Cash, is herdsman for Birdwood 

Farms. Jackie’s ambition when he grows up is to 
“just what my daddy is.” 

reserve champion, also a Hereford, was fed 

and shown by Billy Ramsey, 20, and the Angus 


| YROM the mountains to the sea and from neigh- 


riety of high quality, attractively dis- 
played farm products. Other outstand- 
ing educational exhibits were shown 
by N. C. State College students, 4-H 
and FFA members, home demonstra- 
tion clubs, and other exhibitors. 

High light of the fair in popular in- 
terest was a milking contest between 
Governor W. Kerr Scott and Agricul- 
ture Commissioner L. Y. Ballentine. 
This event delighted a packed grand- 
stand, as other thousands hung over 
the race track fence all the way around. 
The commissioner won by several 
squirts of milk and was crowned by 
“North Carolina’s 1951 beauty queen,” 
LuLong Ogburn, amid howls of laugh- 
ter from the crowd, Both competitor’ are dairymen, 
and milking a cow was nothing new to them. 

LuLong next added glamour to the grand cham- 
pion cows of four leading dairy breeds as she gently 
placed garlands of roses about their necks. The 
queen cows were: 

Ayrshire—Lydia Lass, from Sanatorium Farms, Moore 
County. 

Jersey—Biltmore Signal Bessie Jane, of Biltmore 
Farms, Buncombe County. 

Holstein—Dictator Gramling Gem, of Bayside Farm, 
Morehead City. 

Guernsey—Two Brooks King’s Frolic, from the Bow- 
man and Gordon Gray Brookberry Farm, Forsyth County. 


Ever Held in Virginia 


champion by John Payne, 12, also Albermarle 
4-H’ers. A Colorado Hereford bull won top honors 
in the breeding cattle show where some of the 
finest animals from several states were shown. 

Grand champion cow of the dairy cattle show 
was Bayville Margaret Marlene, a superb Guernsey 
owned by Bayville Farms, Norfolk. Her record as a 
senior three-year-old was 720 pounds butterfat and 
15,518 pounds milk. 

The crop exhibits were of excellent quality. An 
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Commissioner of Agriculture “Stag” Ballentine gets crowned 
and kissed by lovely LuLong Ogburn after winning the milk- 
ing contest from Governor Kerr Scott at the N. C. State Fair. 


boot 


North Carolina Governor Kerr Scott hard at 
work in the milking contest at State Fair. 


Isle of Wight 4-H’er and FFA boy, James M. Ed- 
wards, “cleaned up” in the peanut section by show- 
ing the best peck and best six vines of peanuts and 
winning a silver bow] and pitcher presented by Gov. 
Battle. The corn and potato exhibits were outstand- 
ing. W. F. Ellis, Essex County, won sweepstakes in 
best 10 ears of utility corn. 

Fair officials considered this year’s exposition 
with its 200,000 attendance one of the most success- 
ful ever held. (Continued on page 132) 
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By WILLIAM D. POE, 


Pushing bold, vigorous health programs, South Carolina and Virginia 


are bringing modern medical aid close to rural people. Two great medical 


leaders here tell farm folks how to use new health services wisely. 


e HAT’S the biggest pile driv- 
er in the world. When it 


started pounding last Sep- 
tember our entire staff felt like go- 
ing out and celebrating!” 

It was Dr. Kenneth M. Lynch, 
president of the Medical College of 
South Carolina, talking. The me- 
chanical monster boring deep into 
Charleston’s subsurface brought joy 
to his heart because it was laying a 
sound foundation for the college’s 
new 400-bed teaching hospital. This 
hospital in turn will strengthen the 
foundation of the Good Health 
Program designed to serve all the 
people of the state. 

Four hundred miles, north and 
east, from the rhythmic beat of the 
Charleston pile driver, on the eighth 
floor of Richmond's vast Medical 
College of Virginia Teaching Hos- 
pital, President W. T. Sanger was 
busy directing his school’s wide- 
spread health activities. He had 
just returned from making an ad- 
dress at the opening of the Louise 
Obici Memorial Hospital in Suffolk 
which added 117 hospital beds to 
the 533 previously completed in 
Virginia’s current 2,100-bed hospi- 
tal expansion program. 

It is a magnificent mission, a 
tremendous responsibility, each of 
these two men has. For under their 
guidance will be trained the doc- 
tors, nurses, and technicians who 
will try to bring the blessing of 
good health to all the people—rich and poor, black 
and white—of South Carolina and Virginia. The 
teaching hospitals they direct will strengthen the 
operation of all the scores of new and expanded 
hospitals and health centers which are bringing 
modern medical aid close to rural people. 

With the population of both South Carolina and 
Virginia so predominantly rural, it is comforting to 
note that both Dr. Lynch and Dr. Sanger were 
- raised on the farm. Each of them has maintained 
a keen interest in farm people and their medical 
problems. Each is determined that rural people in 
his state will reap just benefits from the millions of 
tax dollars being spent for better health. 


Seuth Carolina’s Splendid Program 


“Our teaching hospital here at Charleston,” says 
Dr. Lynch, “will serve as a hub for the South 
Carolina hospital program. With our 400 existing 
teaching beds plus the 400 beds in the new hospi- 
tal we will have 800 teaching beds. When all our 
planned construction here is completed we will 








South Carolina’s Dr. Lynch: 
“Farm folks will benefit from 
+ « « medical advances, like 
having a dream come true! 





Virginia’s Dr. Sanger: “*Antici- 


pate medical needs. . 
hospital - surgical insurance.” 


have a modern medical center cost- 
ing $13 million on a site covering 
18 city blocks. 

“We are geared to graduate 80 
doctors a year—twice the number 
graduated in 1942—which is the 
annual number calculated to meet 
South Carolina’s need for many 
years to come. Our budget has 
been increased from $100,000 in 
1944 to $1 million this year... . 
There’s a better day ahead for our 
people. Seeing such tremendous 
progress made is like having a 
dream come true!” 

South Carolina’s program—direct- 
ed by the State Board of Health— 
provides for a hospital or health 
center in each county, 9 regional 
hospitals, and the teaching hospital 
at Charleston. This plan will help 
provide every citizen of the state 
with the best possible medical serv- 
ice. A farmer with a mild illness, 
for instance, would be treated at 
his county hospital or health cen- 
ter: If the illness were more serious 
he would be sent to the regional 
hospital nearest him. If his case 
were so serious the regional hospi- 
tal could not cure him, he would be 
treated at the medical center at 
Charleston. There the most ad- 
vanced research and scientific in- 
formation would be available to 
restore him to health. 





hed 
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Addition of new and expanded 

hospitals, as reported by J. M. 

Eleazer in our November issue, has given South 

Carolina 2,005 new hospital beds completed or 

authorized, at a cost of nearly $27 million. In addi- 

tion, 26 county health centers and 65 community 
auxiliary health centers have been constructed. 

As Dr. Lynch well says: “A new and better day 


Aided with Hill-Burton funds in construction pro- 
gram directed by Virginia Department of Health. 


= Not aided. Have existing hospitals 
Cc 


25 beds or larger. 


Not aided in present 
construction program. 


Health centers in 
counties not hav- 
ing other hospital 
facilities. 
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South Carolina and Virginia Wage 


A Crusade for Good Health | 


{ssociate Editor 


is ahead in South Carolina medical service. It is 
vitally important that our people be alert to use the 
new services to the fullest possible advantage.” 
In its President W. T. Sanger, the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia has one of the nation’s best-known 
medical administrators. From his experience in 
directing Richmond’s vast medical center, he has 
given counsel to South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina in the development of their health programs. 
His school graduates about 100 doctors and 30 
dentists a year, and also trains many nurses and 
technicians, in addition to treating thousands of 
patients annually. Dr. Sanger’s leadership has been 
invaluable to Virginia’s health advances. 


Champion of Rural People 


Another key figure in the state’s health program 
since its beginning has been Dr. W. E. Garnett, 
rural sociologist at VPI. He has proved himself 
to be a true and valiant champion of rural people 
and has accomplished much for them. Says Dr. 
Garnett of Virginia’s medical progress: 

“When Virginia’s hospital survey was made in 
1947, 96 general hospitals had in use 8,834 beds. 
. . . 42 of these hospitals had less than a 50-bed 
capacity. .. . About 10 per cent of the beds in use 
were in inferior buildings. . . . It was estimated that 
within the next 20 years Virginia would need 
12,745 general hospital beds which, with the 6,870 
acceptable beds in use, left a shortage of 5,875 
beds.” The state was divided into four major hos- 
pital areas as follows: 

1. Richmond area, centering around the Medical 
College of Virginia’s medical school-teaching hospital. 

2.. Charlottesville area, centering around the Univer- 
sity of Virginia’s teaching hospital. 

8. Southwest area, with Roanoke as the center. 

4. Northern area, centering around Arlington-Alex- 
andria. 

“In addition there were to be medium-sized hos- 
pitals in major cities, with smaller hospitals of 0 
beds and up serving population units of at least 
50,000 people.” 


2.100 New Beds Answer 1947 Challenge 


These 1947 recommendations are being followed 
in the construction program under the direction of 
the Virginia Department of Health. The challenge of 
1947 is being met. Since then, through the aid of 
Hill-Burton Federal Aid funds, 25 hospitals have 


been completed, enlarged, (Continued on page 109) | 
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Map of Virginia showing hospital and health center locations. 
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How did the Bell family — tenant 
farming until 1939 — achieve these 
amazing results: 1) buy and pay for 
a farm; 2) enrich the soil; 3) build 
a modern home, farm buildings, 
fences, ete.; 4) rear and educate chil- 
dren; 5) carry gross farm income 


past $10,000 a year? The story tells. 


By WILLIAM C. LaRUE 


Associate Editor 
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Farm Income Jumps 


564 Per Cent in Il Years 


HAT chance has a young married couple 
with little money to become farm owners?” 


This crucial question is often asked us. 
The answer is not easy—neither is it easy to buy and 
pay for a farm, “starting from scratch.” Fortunately 
the inspiring example set by the Gilbert B. Bell 
family, Iredell County, N. C., answers this question 
specifically and convincingly. For the Bell family’s 
notable achievements in farming, homemaking, and 
citizenship, the North Carolina Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service and The Progressive Farmer recently 
presented it a “Master Farm Family” award. 

As soon as Mr. and Mrs. Bell were married in 
1936 they started farming as tenants on a cotton 
farm. As tenants, they found it hard to build fertile 
sil and change this kind of farming to a more 
profitable and satisfactory system. And they aspired 
fora home and farm of their own. But after two 
or three years of hard work in cotton sharecropping, 
they had only a few hundred dollars to show for 
their labor. 


$450 Cash; $4,550 FSA Loan 


One day they heard of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration (then FSA, now FHA) Tenant Purchase 
n. “It means that a deserving tenant family 
may get a 40-year loan at low interest rate to buy 
a farm,” Mr. Bell said to Mrs. Bell. They investi- 
fated, made application, and got a loan. Already 
y had found the farm of their choice. It cost 
$5,000. The Bells paid down the $450 they had 
saved. The Farm Security Administration loan 
‘vered the balance. It was a run-down farm of 
acres with no improvements. 


“We moved here Feb. 1, 1939,” recalled Mr. Bell 
* we looked over their farm recently. “Our first 
ep was to make up a complete long-range and 

nserving plan so we could get started right 
carry out a part of the plan each year.” The 

d was terraced, gullies filled in, and brush 

ed away. The Bells began to grow more clover 
less cotton. As the next few years sped by they 
great changes in the farm under this new 
By checking erosion, plus the ample use of 





lime, legumes, and fertilizers, the soil gave up big- 
ger yields of pasture and feed crops. The dairy 
herd was built up. A tractor replaced two horses; 
their feed was used for more cows. Grade A milk 
checks jumped. Gross farm income leaped from 
$1,528 in 1939 to $10,150. in 1950; net farm in- 
come from $381 to $4,960. (See tables on this page 
showing changes made in the crop and livestock 
system that made this amazing progress possible.) 


Less Cotton: More Clover 
“I grew cotton before the war,” said Mr. Bell, 
“but lost a lot because I couldn’t get anybody to 
help me pick it. So I started in the dairy business 
and have not grown any cotton since 1943. We had 
4 cows then. From them we have raised all our 
present dairy herd of 30 cows and 10 heifers. In 
1944 we built our barn and started selling Grade A 
milk. Our cows average about 30 pounds a day. 
We are breeding for fall and winter production. 
Since we can’t afford to keep high production bulls 
like Southeastern, we breed our cows artificially and 
have gotten good results. One calf from artificial 
breeding is grown up and milking very well.” 
Improved pastures, feed production, and soil en- 
richment have kept pace with other advances on the 
Bell farm. Making wise use of experiment station 
recommendations and advice of extension agents, 
soil conservationists, FHA supervisors, and other 
agricultural workers, the Bells have now completed 
their first 10-year plan and are still going forward. 
Mr. Bell’s 50 acres of improved pastures are 
mostly Ladino and orchardgrass—18 pounds or- 
chardgrass, 2 pounds Ladino per acre. Using a 
standard soil test for his guide, he uses the follow- 
ing quantities of fertilizer per acre: 
400 pounds 4-10-6 
400 pounds slag 
Each year he topdresses with 400 pounds 2-12-12 
or 0-14-14. He puts two-thirds of all manure on 
pasture, one-third on small grain. In the beginning 
it took 11 acres pasture for 4 cows; now the 50 
acres amply supply 40 head, while 15 tons hay are 
made from pasture clippings. 
The Bells have about (Continued on page 112) 


2 tons lime 
300 pounds phosphate 


Part of the Bell herd of cows grazing, with home, barn, and silo in background. 
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Mr. Bell (left) talks with Iredell County 
Agent Roger Murdoch about farm problems, 
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Changes in Mr. Bell’s Farming 
System — 1939-1950 


Crop Plan Changed for Better Land Use 


1939 1950 

ea ae a Oe 11 0 
Cee oe i er 9 0 
Camis BOF GIN asco vedosidteovecoiccs ~ 0 
Barley for silage..................------------ 0 9 
=e SS ae 0 5 
CI a ...10 9 
Li kh a ee ee 6 0 
SSS sod 0 
PAGER S08 MOY cccvsisccaninsodiedeccnseisi ts OD 10 
Permanent spasture..................-. Ep 50 
ES eS Ae RE 11 3 
, ON gi ale SALES 29 12 
ER TE it eininnensiitcincting ae 

Total farm acreage............ 100 100 


Now winter grain supplements permanent pas- 
ture for winter grazing. Lespedeza and other 
clover follow small grain for soil improvement, 
hay, seed, or grazing. Note that all cotton and 
corn has been replaced with barley and perma- 
nent pasture; also that 17 acres of brush and less 
valuable woodland have been cleared and seeded 


to permanent pasture. 
Livestock Increased 





1939 1950 
Ee TR I Le SELORETE eB 2 0 
pI ES Ors Senet, Soe 5 30 
7 SEs Ses 0 10 
OEE AST CRG LETS 2 2 
pO ER Re RE SERENE Jo" 33 35 
Gross farm income........ $1,528 $10,150 
Net farm income............ $ 381 $ 4,960 

















tions of a large number of tobacco fields 
throughout North Carolina. Here were the 
general conditions we found: 

1. The Martin, Bertie, Pitt, Greene, Lenoir, and 
Jones areas had the best growing conditions in the 
state, and produced a crop more nearly in line with 
that of 1950. The crop suffered more from drouth 
in the Border, Middle, and Old Belts than in the 
areas mentioned above. 

2. Rainfall throughout this state was the most 
spotted in recent years. The summer was very 
warm as compared to those of 1949 and 1950, 
resulting in high soil temperatures which encourage 
high losses from blackshank and nematode. 

3. The spread and severity of blackshank were 
greatly speeded up throughout the state, and the 
disease is now present in all but four or five flue- 
cured counties located on the fringe of the fluecured 
tobacco area. A number of growers still tried to get 
by with nonresistant varieties. Results were dis- 
astrous for many. In many instances, blackshank 
killed large acreages of the nonresistant varieties. 


| Dyer the past summer we made .observa- 


How Did “Resistant Varieties” Do? 


A larger acreage was planted to blackshank- 
resistant varieties than ever before. Dixie Bright 
101 was the predominating blackshank-resistant 
variety used, with some acreage being planted to 
Dixie Bright 102, Oxford 1, and Vesta lines. 

In general, Dixie Bright 101 performed very satis- 
factorily in that good yields of cigarette tobacco 
and satisfactory resistance are in evidence through- 
out the state. 

However, in a few instances in several counties, 
Dixie Bright 101, as well as other blackshank- 
resistant varieties, did not live satisfactorily. For 
example, in one county, approximately 50 per cent 
of the acreage was planted to Dixie Bright 101. 
This represented about 1,000 farms, and on ap- 
proximately 20 of these farms, growers lost from 18 
to 90 per cent of the tobacco in*certain fields or 
parts of fields. In another county, about 15 farmers 
out of about 600 lost a high percentage of the plants 
of varieties resistant to blackshank. But 20 out of 
1,000 and 15 out of 600 farms is a small percent- 
age of failures or partial failures when compared to 
the over-all performance of resistant varieties. 


Where Resistant Varieties Did Poorly 


A pretty careful check has been made of many 
fields where resistant varieties did not survive satis- 
factorily. Results of these examinations have im- 
portant significance to tobacco growers of this state, 
and the following conclusions are listed for their 
consideration: 

1. No varieties available today can be counted 
on to live 100 per cent on soils heavily infested with 
blackshank. This has been recognized all along. 
There are spots in various fields in the state and 


The authors of this article have 
spent a good part of 1951 trying 


to help farmers give the wisest 
possible answer to the question, 
“What varieties of tobacco should 
we grow in 1952?” Here’s what 


the record shows. 


By R. R. BENNETT and 
H. R. GARRISS 


Tobacco Specialists, North Carolina State College 


conditions under which plants of all varieties may 
die to the extent a grower cannot afford. 

2. There was a big difference between 1) tobacco 
after tobacco and 2) tobacco after corn. In some 
fields, 50 to 90 per cent of the plants were lost on the 
parts where tobacco was following tobacco, while 
90 to 99 per cent were standing up where tobacco 
followed corn. 

3. A heavy infestation of nematodes of one kind 
or another was found in almost every instance 
where a resistant variety showed heavy loss. The 
question arises immediately, “Is the weakened plant 
with a root system damaged by nematodes more 
susceptible, and more quickly infected with black- 
shank?” (Heavy nematode infestation of plant roots 
was largely responsible for the rapid ripening and 
premature firing under the hot, dry 1950 weather 
conditions. ) 


4. With the prevailing hot, dry weather during 
and following transplanting time, there was more 
than the usual amount of fertilizer injury to the root 
system. Again the question, “Did a larger percent. 
age of the plants, even with resistant varieties, be. 
come infected with blackshank as a result of a dam. 
aged root system and a weakened plant?” 


5. There was more than usual wireworm injury, 
and hence the question, “Will a larger percentage of 
the plants become infected with blackshank where 
roots and lower stalk are damaged by the wireworm 
or cutworm?” 

6. Where the resistant varieties failed to live sat. 
isfactorily, many of the plants had the appearance 
of being sick with blackshank and appeared to be 
struggling to survive. The hot, dry weather seemed 
to be taking moisture out of the plant faster than 
the damaged root system could replace it, which 
perhaps caused the death of many plants that might 
have lived with normal rainfall and temperature. 
Many growers noted that plants of resistant varie 
ties which were sick from blackshank made con 
siderable recovery, if not too far gone when a 
shower came. It is recognized that blackshank 
spreads faster in rainy weather, but the very hot 
dry weather seemed to kill a larger percentage of 
the infected plants than would likely have been 
killed under conditions of more favorable growth 


Dixie Bright 101 and 102 Compared 


Of the blackshank-resistant varieties available, 
Dixie Bright 102 and 101 produce the best cigar- 
ette-type tobacco under our conditions. Following 
is a comparison of the two varieties: 


Dixie Bright 101: This variety has moderate ress 
tance to blackshank and high resistance to’ Granville 
wilt, but is susceptible to several of the leafspot dis 
eases. Yield is generally superior to other blackshank 
resistant lines. The leaves are tender under condition 
of rapid growth. The variety needs to become very np 
before priming—almost to the extent of beginning to 
at the.tip. If the variety tends to cure too bright, this 
can usually be partially overcome by letting the lea 
become well ripened in the field and yellow in the bam 

Dixie Bright 102: This variety is of high quality. k 
is highly resistant to blackshank and highly resistant to 
Granville wilt, but is a moderate yielder—usually ai 
200 to 300 pounds per acre under 101. It is not » 
brittle as 101, but apparently is equally susceptible to 
leafspot diseases. It needs to be dried faster than other 
varieties during the leaf-curing process. 


Neither 101 nor 102 tends to button prematurely 
as in the case of Oxford 1, Mammoth Gold, Hicks, 
Gold Dollar, and Vesta 30 during dry weather. 

Close observers are aware of the problems it 
volved and the tools and (Continued on page 106) 





R. J. M. Lewis, South Carolina Extension 

tobacco specialist, says, “The best time to 
seed fluecured tobacco plantbeds in South 
Carolina is from Jan. 1 to Feb. 1.” He gives the 
following variety recommendations according 
to disease-resistance qualities: 

1. For nondiseased farms: 402, Golden Har- 
vest, Virginia Gold, Yellow Mammoth, Gold 
Dollar, and Mammoth Gold. 

2. Farms infested with Granville and fu- 
sarium wilts: Golden Wilt and Oxford 26. 

3. Farms infested with blackshank: Oxford 
1-181, Dixie Bright 101. 

4. Farms infested with blackshank and Gran- 
ville wilt: Dixie Bright 101, Dixie Bright 102. 

5. Farms infested with blackshank, Granville 
wilt, and fusarium wilt: Dixie Bright 102. 

Says VPI Associate Extension Agronomist 





Virginia and South Carolina Tobacco Variety Recommendations 


G. R. Mathews: “We believe Virginia farmers 
will usually get best results by seeding their 
plantbeds in February. For the last 15 years 
at the Chatham Station, tobacco plantbeds have 
been seeded at the first opportunity in Febru- 
ary. We have never had a plantbed failure and 
each year have given away many plants. Of 
course, good plantbed management practices 
were followed closely.” 

Here are Mr. Mathews’ fluecured variety 
recommendations for Virginia: 

1. Root rot-resistant varieties: Virginia Gold, 
Yellow Special, Yellow Special “A,” and N. C 
402. 

2. Root rot- and mosaic-resistant: Vamort. 

8. Blackshank-resistant: Vesta and Dixie 
Bright 101. 

4. Blackshank- and Granville wilt-resistant: 
Dixie Bright 101. 
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PLAN 


South Carolina keeps right on making progress. This month 


Mr. Eleazer reports more Sericea lespedeza...more beauty and flowers 


for farm homes... better marketing of timber and hogs...more 


bulldozers clearing rich lowground pastures... and 


many more tenants becoming landowners. 


Round Beauty for Farm Homes.” I also re- 
joice in the rapid progress South Carolina farm 
families are making in this respect. 

We have enjoyed planning our own home grounds 
the last two years. We settled a new place that 
came right out of the woods. First was the shrub- 
bery. We went in for the sturdy, permanent things, 
as Dr. Poe advises. A dozen English boxwoods, a 
banana shrub, a tea olive, a Cape-jessamine, 4 hardy 
azaleas of different colors, 5 camellias suited to this 
area and of different colors and blooming dates, 1 
beautiful fall-blooming sasanqua, some crape myr- 
tles, of course, 4 Japanese hollies, 1 magnolia, and 
a few others. All these serve to give us greenery and 
some blooming shrub or berry practically 12 months 
in the year. 


I WAS glad to see Dr. Poe’s appeal for “Year- 


As for annual flowers, pansies and English daisies 
came early, as did a few bulbs. Giant 
daisies, snapdragons, asters, day lilies, 
and others punctuated the summer 
garden. And the snapdragons were 
still beautiful of foliage and blooming 
some when frost came. One flower 
new to us, the summer poinsettia, 
added such a burst of bright color as 
one seldom sees. It faded out in Au- 
gust, but was the center of the yard for about two 
months of midsummer. Scarlet sage and coleus gave 
us the bright touches for fall. Michaelmas daisies 
and fall sunflowers would also have helped then. 


But always before we dream of a lily or a rose, 
let's plant a crape myrtle, the “flower of 101 days.” 
It requires less attention than any bloomer I know. 
And once planted, you have it forever. 


Great Gain in Home Ownership 
This changing agriculture in South Carolina has 
many bright sides. Aside from the diversification 
that’s growing, and the “Crops Plus Livestock” 
course that’s being adopted, the increase in farm 
ownership is perhaps our greatest cause for rejoic- 
ing. Here’s the picture, as our Dr. M. C. Rochester 
has worked it out from the records: - 
Percentage of farmers who were owners— 
In 1930 the percentage was 35.0 


In 1945 the percentage was 45.8 ° 
In 1951 the percentage was 54.7 


FHA (Farm Security) has helped a lot with this. 
A period of better-than-average prices has helped, 
too. Rapid industrialization has also helped. Many 
former tenants have gotten a job for at least one 
member of the family in a mill at good wages, and 
a small farm was bought in this way. 


From this we can see that a fifth of our total 


and MORE SERICEA! 


By J. M. ELEAZER 


Clemson Information Specialist 


farmers have changed from tenant 
to owner in the last 20 years. 
Practically speaking, 20 years ago 
only 35 out of each 100 of our 
farmers were home-owners; now 55 in each 100! 





Let’s Double Sericea in 1952! 


The long, dry summer this year has made us 
realize as never before the importance of one too- 
much-neglected help in our hay and grazing pro- 
grams. I mean Lespedeza sericea. Sericea got off 
to a bad start with us when it came about 15 years 
ago. It was seeded only on land too poor or eroded 
for anything else. It would make some growth there 


RE BEAU 


and hold the eroding spots pretty well. But the 
forage it made under those conditions was naturally 
poor. It gets tough early. Hence, such hay and 
grazing as we tried to get from it were poor be- 
cause of starvation. 

Now in recent years we are finding that sericea 
will give us more grazing during summer drouths 
than any other plant we have. Also that grazing 
from it is nutritious and well liked by animals under 
two conditions: 

1. It should be properly fertilized. 

2. You must keep it grazed down to where it 
stays tender. 


If its growth tends to get ahead of the cattle, the 
remedy is either to put more cattle on it or get out 
your mowing machine and make some sericea hay. 
The hay, when handled right, is proving a valuable 
crop. But, remember, you have to mow early. When 
it’s ready to cut, you can’t just “wait a few days.” 
It will be too tough and unpalatable then. One great 
advantage is that it cures so quickly. This summer 
I saw farmers cutting it in the morning and taking 
it in that afternoon. 


Naturally, county agents tell me sericea acreage 
will be greatly extended next spring. It is seeded 
in March and April, 25 pounds per acre, and inocu- 
lation is not usually required. County agents and 
SCS men can give other particulars. 
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NOW FOR 


Better Cash Markets for Timber 

The pulpwood people are establishing woodyards 
at places over South Carolina, which gives a daily 
cash market for wood. I visited one at St. George 
with County Agent J. L. King the other day. He 
said the folks like it a lot and more and more owners 
are cutting and delivering their wood along as they 
need some money. 


This woodyard opened last July 9. On Sept. 24, 
when we were there, it was unloading its 1,297th 
load of wood. It was paying $10.75 per cord for 
hardwood and $12.25 for pine. (Note that is per 
cord and not per “unit,” as was once the custom.) 
Folks like the cord basis better than the “unit” basis 
which was something over a cord. 

Most of our pulpwood cutting over the state now 
is on a better basis than at first. Then there was too 
much ruinous “clean cutting.” Now the pulpwood 
people and other agencies are working together on 
conservation practices aimed to give a perpetual 
harvest from the woods. For instance, the slogan 
painted on the St. George woodshed is, “The Seed 
Trees You Left Will Help Keep You in Business.” 

Folks have more confidence in anything that can , 
be easily marketed. It was a great boost to the hog 
business when the county agents back 10 to 15 
years ago helped bring about f.o.b. selling. It was 
a boost to the pecan business when Orangeburg 
last year opened an auction market. Now that any 
amount of wood, large truckload or a small pickup 
full, is becoming as readily salable as a bale of 
cotton or a finished hog, and you get your money 

when you unload the wood, folks are 
seeing their trees in a new light. 
Foresters say less than half of our 
timber-growing capacity is being real- 
ized in South Carolina. We need bet- 
ter practices in cutting and fire con- 
trol. The fire season is at hand. Now 
is the time®l) to make fire lanes to 
check woods fires and 2) to plant seed- 
ling trees on idle land. See page 22 of last month's 
Progressive Farmer. 


Cooperative Hog Marketing Pays 

Up to 1937 the county agent of Dorchester Coun- 
ty just marked his demonstration-fed hog¢ and con- 
signed them to Richmond, the nearest market for 
a carload. That was the custom in many of the Low 
Country counties where a hog business was being 
built. I was with County Agent King down there the 
other day. He showed me the records of the hog 
shipping association there. It was organized in 
1937 and has operated continuously since. Last 
year 690 farmers shipped 13,390 hogs through it 
that brought $565,065.03. 

The association assembles the hogs every Mon- 
day morning, gets bids, and pays for them on the 
spot. From service charge made, it now has a cash 
balance of $18,743.86. H. H. Walters, a local 
farmer, is president and manager of this association. 


Bulldezers Make Fine Pastures 

Orangeburg has two large bulldozer outfits for 
land clearing. The county bought them and they 
operate under a commission, with County Agent 
J. C. McComb as secretary. They have cleared 
several thousand acres of rich bottom lands for pas- 
tures. And McComb tells me they are now booked 
for a year ahead. The charge for each outfit is $11 
per hour. The two usually work together, as one 
outfit can then help the other, if it gets stuck, and 
supervision cost is less, 

The heavy harrows so chop up and level the land 
that it is ready for seeding when they finish with it. 
Rich, beautiful pastures will be grazing fine cattle 
and other animals on land hertofore yielding very 
little revenue. 
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Yes, Your Friends Had a 


Grand Family Reunion! 


FAMILY reunion is nearly always a happy 

event. We wish we had more of them. In fact, 
we wish you, Mr. Subscriber and Mrs. Subscriber, 
would resolve now to have a family reunion in 1952 
—sure. And, remember, as we have so often said 
about such things, “Somebody must lead—why not 
you?” Nearly everybody else will pitch in and help 
—if you will name two or three committees and 
start preparing now. 

Why are we saying all this about family reunions 
at this time? Simply because all of us Progressive 
Farmer editors have just attended such a reunion— 
and we really had a happy time. All this might not 
interest you much except for this one thing: This 
reunion was a reunion of your friends. What 
friends? Why, the folks who make The Progressive 
Farmer for you, the men and women who edit and 
print it and get subscribers for it and get advertising 
for it. And all of us met for the express purpose of 
trying to make your magazine of still greater help 
to you and your family in 1952. For such a purpose 
all of us foregather once or twice a year at eur cen- 
tral office in Birmingham, and the 1951 meeting 
has just been held. Now “who all” were there? 


FROM our Raleigh office went President Clarence 
Poe who presided over this 1951 meeting with as 
much pep and zip as heedid in 1921, 1931, 1941 
(yes, and 1911, if you must know the whole truth!) 

. new Associate Editor William Poe, trained at 
State College and Chapel Hill, who combines out- 
standing traits of his father, Dr. Poe, and grand- 
father, Governor Aycock-. . . and Associate Editor 
William C. LaRue, who gained a thorough practical 
knowledge of farming in his native Virginia and 
then added expert agricultural training at both 
VPI and Cornell. 

From our Dallas office came able Senior Vice 
President Eugene Butler, who mingles a sunny wit 
with his father’s historic courage and relentless 
search for truth . . . Charlie Scruggs, as tall and 
rangy and popular as any Texas cowboy ever was 

. and Avis Pitts, who is sufficient decoration for 
our Texas office. 

From Memphis came the “Major” L. A. Niven 
(the big, jolly “Major” will tell you he won that af- 
fectionate title by his long continued but invariably 
successful battles with porterhouse steaks and 
French-fried potatoes), whose passion for good gar- 
dens is only surpassed by his passion for good meals 
... Vice President and Editor W. C. Lassetter, 
who expects to be writing for The Progressive 
Farmer 30 years from now because his 94- 
year-old father still drives a tractor on the 
Georgia farm where Lassetter was raised (Oh, 
yes, we know “reared” is the right word, but 
we can’t be formal at a reunion of folks nearly 
all of whom got their “raising” on a farm be- 
fore they knew it was “rearing.”) . . . and 
John McKinney, who can't look at a pretty 
farm, a pretty cow, or even a pretty woman 
without wondering how her picture would 
look in The Progressive Farmer. 

Next we recognize Alec Nunn, editor of 


Nareryponmt 


our Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition, 
who regularly divides time between his 
farm at Loachapoka (doesn’t that sound 
“backwoodsy” enough for you?) and our 
editorial offices in Birmingham. (Alec, 
by the way, is just back from an inter- 
national conference of Methodist lead- 
ers in Oxford, England. He was pleased 
to hear that in some sections of Dixie 
Methodism is growing faster because it has been 
too dry to find enough water to baptize Baptists!) 
... gifted Joe Elliott, managing editor who hasn't 
learned how to do even an unpleasant job without 
laughing about it . . . survigrous H. O. Coffey, FFA 
enthusiast, who puts so much emphasis into his 
“Holy Cow!” that it sounds like violent profanity .. . 
Bob Haney, whose good looks and good talents won 
him a bride by trans-Atlantic phone to London. . . 
Harold Benford, whose fine success in developing 
and operating his 1,100-acre farm was a main rea- 
son for our calling him to his new editorial job with 
us...and T. Wendell Godwin, our expert art edi- 
tor, and Assistant Guy Ussery who can draw a 
wallowing mule better than anybody else can. . . 


“BUT hold on there!” somebody asks. “How on 
earth could this be a grand, happy party unless you 
had some ladies along?” Well, it couldn’t—of course 
it couldn't. We wouldn’t have been there ourself 
if the ladies hadn't been there. (Which reminds us 
that Mrs. Tait Butler, alert at nearly 80, and as 
witty as her son Eugene, still says, “Some folks say 
men can’t get to heaven, but if there are no men 
there, I don’t want to go!”) 

Oh, yes, the women were there. To begin with, 
there was “Miss Sallie”—Miss Sallie F. Hill, as gal- 
lant, charming, and untiring a helper of farm wom- 
en as ever came from a Southern farm (she still owns 
one and keeps up with it), and a group of her asso- 
ciates—Oris Cantrell, Johnnie Hovey, and Carolynn 
Flanders (all decorative as well as highly useful) 
who are going to make our Home Department bet- 
ter than ever in 1952... and finally, the No. 1 
women workers in our Editorial Department in 
Birmingham—Claire Skelton, Geraldine Covington, 
Ann Waldron, Kathryn Gunter, Evelyne Bryan, and 
Betty Lee Woodcock—who are about as smart as 
their bosses, and much easier on the eyes. 

When it comes to our Youngfolks Department, 
you at last run into the inevitable Smiths (we don’t 
know how we escaped ‘em so long). Romaine 
Smith, Youngfolks editor, gets everybody’s praise— 
and one reason why is that he has Virginia Smith to 
help him. 

Moreover, while all these editorial folks worked 
and planned last week, other Progressive Farmer 
folks looked on or helped—wise and beloved John 
Pearson, oldest of our group . . . General Manager 





At Christmas have you a home-coming for all the family. 


Fowler Dugger, equally noted for courage and com- 
mon sense . . . versatile and energetic Paul Huey, 
and his right hand men, Earl Butcher and Oscar 
Dugger, whose Advertising Department is one of the 
best teams of its kind on this continent... . Plant 
Superintendent A. V. Paul, who can wave his wand 
and make a stubborn 220-ton printing press behave 
itself . . . and Subscription Manager J. L. Rogers 
(if you don’t get your Progressive Farmers promptly, 
don’t blame us editors, blame him), who says The 
Progressive Farmer has been growing so fast he 
couldn’t get copies to subscribers as fast as subscrip- 
tions came in, but hopes to do so from now on. 

. Oh, yes, all these folks were there in what seemed, 
indeed, like a family reunion—and a happy family re- 
union, too. Why are they happy? Mainly because all 
work together like friends rather than as “bosses” and 
“employees.” If you look in our Community Hand- 
book (and if you haven't got one, get out a half dol- 
lar and send for one today, and your money back if 
not satisfied), you'll find on page 21 this definition 
of the difference between a boss and a leader: 

1. The boss drives his men; the leader coaches them. 
2. The boss depends upon authority; the leader on 
good will. j 
3. The boss inspires fear; the leader inspires enthu- 
Slasm. 
4. The boss says, “I”; the leader says, “We.” 
5. The boss assigns the tasks; the leader sets the pace. 
6. The boss says “Get here on time”; the leader gets 
there ahead of time. 
7. The boss fixes the blame for the breakdown; the 
leader fixes the breakdown. 
8. The boss knows how it is done; the leader shows 
how. 
9. The boss makes work a drudgery; the leader makes 
it a game. 
10. The boss says “Go”; the leader says “Let’s go.” 
From Young People’s Conference, USDA and 
South Carolina Extension Service cooperating. 


OUR owners and directors—the president and all 
the vice presidents, executives, and editors—work 
just as hard and just as long and share just as fully 
any hardships as do the other employees, stenog- 
raphers, typesetters, pressmen, or janitors. When 
the great depression came in 1932-33, all the top 
editors and executives had their salaries cut two to 
three times as much as the lower-salaried folk—and 
this generous attitude paid off later when every- 
body, big and little, readily consented to work a 
whole month without any salary at all in order to 
get us through the depression. Again, in the. last 
seven years the company has put nearly 50 per cent 
more of its profits into the pension fund, retirement 
benefits, and hospital and insurance benefits for its 
employees than it has paid out as dividends to its 
owners. 


WHAT is the final but greatest reason why we had 
a happy reunion and why our Progressive Farmer 
workers constitute a happy family? It is simply be- 
cause we believe that nowhere else can we find a 
job where we could do more good for more people 
than we can do through the service we are trying to 
render to 1,200,000 loyal and aspiring Southern 
farm families of the sort we grew up among and 
have always tried to serve. As President Clarence 
Poe said in the concluding paragraphs of his “1951 
Report to’Stockholders and Directors”: 


“Yes, ours must be a crusading magazine. I 
look sometimes at the few dozen, the few score, 
or even the few hundred persons to whom most 
of our preachers can talk on Sundays, and fee 
almost equally 1) staggered by our responsibility, 
and 2) inspired by our opportunity we have to 
carry messages of hope and heroism and helpful- 
ness to a million farm families every month. We 
must fight always to carry into their lives all the 
progress and comfort, all the richness and beauty 
and health and hope it is possible for us to stimu- 
late. Such is the opportunity that is ours if we 
but have the mind to see it and the heart to fight 
for it. I pray that neither now or ever hereafter 
shall it ever be said that we proved ‘disobedient 
to the heavenly vision.’ The Progressive Farmer 
must indeed be a crusading magazine.” 
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B.E Goodrich 


solves 2 problems for Nebraska farmer 











Ray Heitzman operates a 440-acre farm at Winnebago, Neb., where 
he raises corn, oats, cattle and hogs. 


His tractor is mounted on B. F. Goodrich tires with the new 
Power-Curve tread. When questioned about these tires, here's 
what Mr. Heitzman had to say: 


Reporter: ‘What do you think of the new Power-Curve tread on 
these tires?” 


Mr. Heitzman: ‘“The tread gives much better traction in mud. 
There’s little slippage and less loss of traction than with 
other tires.” 


Reporter: ‘What about wear?” 
Mr. Heitzman: “I think these higher cleats will last longer.” 


Reporter: ‘How do these BFG tires compare with other makes you 
have used in the past?” 


Mr. Heitzman: ‘These tires really do the job. I like them better 
than any others.” 


There you have it. Just about the same reasons as other farmers 
have given in all parts of the country. You get extra traction that 
gets work done faster and saves on fuel. 


That’s because these tires have an open-center tread with king- 
size, tapered Power-Curve cleats. Because these high cleats are 
pointed with an arrowhead nose to bite in—becauSe the tread has 
curved cleats that stand rigid—you get full traction. And the whole 
tread is flexible. It gives as it rolls. Since the cleats are evenly 
spaced, dirt flows freely down the open channels. 


Power-Curve tires stay clean. Clean tires pull better. For both 
better traction and longer wear, BFG tires have cleats that are 
actually higher in the center than those of the other two leading 
makes. No wonder these tires outpulled and outwore other makes 
in tests in all parts of the country. 


oo 


Ray Heitzman, Winnebago, Neb. says,‘ I like B. F. Goodrich Power- 
Curve tires better than any others. This tread gives better traction.” 





You'll save if you replace your worn tires with B. F. Goodrich 
Power-Curve tires. The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 





H Tubeless Tire seals punctures, 
protects against blowouts 


When much of your driving is over rough roads; 
maybe across fields and around barnyards, the 
chances of punctures and blowouts are greater. 
Because that’s the kind of driving Ray Heitzman 
does, he put BFG Tubeless Tires on his car. He 
says he feels safer with these tires, the car rides 
better, and he has had absolutely no tire trouble. 


In tests conducted by the American Automobile 
Association, B. F. Goodrich Tubeless Tires were 





proved to protect against blowouts; seal punctures 





BFG TUBELESS TIRE ce i 


You can drive a B.F. Goodrich Tubeless Tire over 3-inch Spikes ‘ $ Mr. & Mrs. Ray Heitzman look pa their Tubeless Tires. | They 
and it does not go flat. A gummy material under tread plugs holes. regular tires with safety tubes: say the car rides better and they feel safer with these tires. 





as you drive. They fit standard rims, cost less than 
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A KENTILE FLOOR | George J. Wilds and 
COSTS SO LITTLE | G. F. Holsinger 


Pa és ' Deeply indeed do we regret the deaths of two especially useful men 
when you install it yourself ! 






who had received our “Man of the Year in Service to Agricul- 





ture” awards in their respective states. We hope these brief tributes 


will inspire others to serve our farm people as nobly as they did. 








THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE ARE INSTALLING 
GUARANTEED KENTILE THEMSELVES... 


The easy, tile by tile installation is over before 
you know it. Then the beauty and easy clean- 
ing advantages will be yours to enjoy for years. 
Kentile sheds dirt...resists stains and scuffs 
... looks new again after an effortless no-rub 
waxing. 

Only your Kentile Dealer has these low- 
priced guaranteed Kentile Floors and the spe- 
cial Ken-Kit with all the tools you need. See 
him for a FREE estimate...his name is listed 
under FLOORs in your classified phone direc- 
tory. In Canada—at T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 

X Price quoted is for a 9’x 11’ Kentile 
Floor installed by you. Your Kentile 
Floor may cost less or slightly more, 


depending on size of room, colors 
selected and freight rates, 


KENTILE, Inc., 58 2nd Ave., Dept.2-3, Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 


KENTILE. 


The Asphalt Tile of 
Enduring Beauty 





sfe 
ONLY ] g% FOR A 9'x 11° 
KENTILE FLOOR 


AND YOU GET LASTING BEAUTY 
AT THIS LOW PRICE! 








KENTILE 
GUARANTEE 


FOR SELF-INSTALLED KENTILE 


Kentile, Inc. will provide new tile 
that 








failure to to 
for wnstatiat 





available at your 
















Why buy floor coverings 
which just have a colored 
surface that wears off with 
use? It costs so little more 
to get wear-resistant KEN- 
TILE with colors extending 
right through the tile and 
backed by this guarantee. 








Gabriel F. Holsinger, Rocking- 
ham County, Va., who died recently 
at the age of 73, was a man of 
abounding friendliness with a passion 
for brotherly cooperation and firm 
convictions in matters of religion and 
public service. For his many years of 
fruitful service to agriculture he was 
named “Man of the 
Year in Service to Vir- 
ginia Agriculture” by 
The Progressive Farm- 
er in 1944, 

A leader in many of 
the Shenandoah Val- 
ley cooperative move- 
ments, Mr. Holsinger 
gave particularly valu- 
able leadership to the 
Farm Bureau—first in 
Rockingham County 
and later as president 
of the Virginia Farm 
Bureau Federation. 
He also served as a 
member of the board 
of directors of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Holsinger received his early 
education in the schools of Rocking- 
ham County and studied at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He taught school 
and served as principal of McGaheys- 
ville High School for several years. 
Becoming interested in the coopera- 
tive movement, he probably did more 
than any other man of his day to fos- 
ter and develop a true cooperative 
spirit among farmers of his county 
and state. He was a 
good businessman, in- 
terested in the welfare 
of other people, and 
gave unselfishly of his 
time and efforts to aid- 
ing his fellow men in 
worth-while move- 
ments. 

Mr. Holsinger be- 
lieved wholeheartedly 
in the principles of co- 
operation — this belief 
was almost a religion 
with him. His sincerity 
and unselfishness in- 
spired constant confi- 
dence in others. His 
loss will be felt by farm people all 
over Virginia. 


Dr. George J. Wilds, president of 
Coker Seed Company, Hartsville, S. 
C., died on Oct. 26. We join with 
farmers all over the South in mourn- 
ing his passing. 

Early in life he became enraptured 
with a great love of the soil and grow- 
ing things. The son, grandson, and 
great-grandson of successful farmers, 
he aspired to help all Southern farm- 
ers grow more productive and profit- 
able crops. In this fine spirit he joined 
the late David R. Coker in Coker’s 





Gabriel F. Holsinger 





Dr. George J. Wilds we get one 


monumental service to agriculture 
through the production of better seed 
for cotton and other leading Southern 
crops. Young Wilds at the time had 
won his M.A. Degree at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Hurrying back to South Caro- 
lina and Dr. Coker, he launched into 
a brilliant seed-breeding career. He 

regarded the spectac- 


Resistant and Wilds 
cottons as his greatest 
achievement. Now the 
use of Coker-100 Wilt 
is well nigh universal 
in this area of the Cot- 
ton Belt. Dr. Wilds’ 
achievements in grain 
breeding were no less 
amazing. Smut and 
rust have long been 
disastrous enemies of 
grain. His painstaking 
research and _ experi- 
mentation brought 
forth small grain seed 
resistant to these diseases, adding mil- 
lions of dollars to farmers’ incomes 
and promoting balanced farming and 
more food and feed production in 
the Southeast. 

In 1947 The Progressive Farmer 
named Dr. Wilds “Man of the Year 
in Service to South Carolina Agricul- 
ture” in recognition of 1) his remark- 
able achievements in developing cot- 
tons of super i or staple length and 
spinning qualities . . . 2) for his grain- 
breeding work resulting in oats re- 
sistant to smut, rust, 
and cold, and with 
higher yielding and 
better feeding quali- 
ties. ..and 3) for 
holding true to the 
Coker ideal of putting 
service ahead of profit 
in a business enter- 
prise. 

“But we are never 
through,” said Dr. 
Wilds not long before 
his death. “That's 
what makes the work 
so thrilling. . . . When 
thing 

licked, something else 
comes along. It keeps us on our toes. 
If it were easy, we wouldn't enjoy it.” 

Carolinas - Virginia agriculture — 
indeed the entire rural South—has suf- 
fered a grievous loss in the passing of 
Mr. Holsinger and Dr. Wilds. Putting 
service above self, each of them 
placed a higher premium on aiding 
his fellow man than on merely piling 
up money. It is because of the con- 
tributions of men such as they that 
the South is making greater progress 
than any other section. The South- 
land is a richer and better area today 
because they lived, and loved, and 
labored in it. 
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Six Signs of 
Progress 


ROM recent visits to top Caro- 

linas-Virginia farms, six signs of 
progress impress our editors as espe- 
cially significant: 

1. Father-Son Partnerships—Farm 
boys are pitching in and helping their 
dads in farm work and farm plan- 
ning. Written agreements state exact 
duties and benefits of father and 
sons. Provison is frequently made 
for ownership of the farm to pass on 
to the sons upon death of the father. 
“I’ve failed on some of my crops, but 
not on my crop of boys,” one farmer 
said proudly. “I am sure they will 
be farming this land long after I 
am gone.” 


2. Machinery Is Saving Labor—On 
2xany farms the dollar investment per 
acre in machinery is greater than the 
land value per acre. Horses and 
mules are on the way out. Petroleum 
products and electricty are providing 
the power for farm work. Vast acre- 





ages formerly devoted to feeding | ‘ 


horses and mules are now producing | 
milk, beef, and pork. Scarcity of | 
labor is forcing the farmer to aren 
more efficiently with machinery. 





3. “Two-Armed” Farming —Bal-| 
ancing of crops with livestock is the | 
order of the day. Thousands of acres 
of idle land are being converted into 





pasture. Acreage of grains is being | ; 


rapidly increased. Beef cattle, dairy | 
cattle, swine are bringing year-round 
income to farms which formerly re- 
ceived cash only in the fall. “Two- 
armed farming,” long preached, is 
paying sound dividends in practice. 

4. A Thirst for Expert Advice— 
Good farmers are relying on county 
agents, soil conservation workers, 
farm magazines, and all other relia-| 
ble sources for needed information. | 
And they are fast translating the in- | 
formation into actual use. Science is 
the strong right arm of the modern | 
farmer. And the farmer is making | 
this arm more powerful by constant- | 
ly exercising it. 


5. The Farm Home a Joyous Place 
—Striking as are advances in farm 
production, they’ are surpassed by | 
improvements in the farm home. Re- 
modeling, addition of bathrooms, and 
use of a variety of electrical appli- 
ances is widespread. Home freezers 
heavily laden with meat, vegetables, 
and ice cream are a delight. New 
furniture and floor coverings add} 
comfort. Painting and landscaping | 
lend beauty. As the farm boy is his| 
dad’s partner in making a_ better 
farm, the farm girl is her mother’s 
partner in making the farm home a 
delightful place to live. 


6. The Rural Church a Partner— 
New churches are springing up and 
countless others are being remodeled, 
painted, and landscaped. As a place 
for worship and companionship, the 
rural church is filling a vital need. 
This fact is indisputably true: Where 
there are good rural churches, there 
is good farming. The rural church is 
proving itself the farmer's “Partner 
in Progress.” 
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“Going to be chilly on that 
telephone pole today” 


Keeping telephone paths clear and service turing unit with supply depots located all 
good in Bell rural areas is’ a year-round job. 


Often it means turning up coat collars and 


around the country, gets all kinds of needed 
telephone equipment on the scene fast. Soon, 
repaired telephone lines join in the all-out 
effort to set the community on its feet again. 


heading into the storm. 

At times the storm is violent, with gale 

In day-to-day telephone work and in 
emergencies, Bell telephone people have the 
training to do the job fast and well. That’s 
why the best rural telephone service in the 
world is right here in America—and it gets 
better all the time. 


winds, road-blocking snow and ice, or rain 
for days, followed by floods. Then Bell tele- 
phone crews are alerted in all directions— 
often in several states. They speed to the ~ 
crippled area with their special skills and 
tools. And Western Electric, our manufac- - 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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CAN A WORK SHOE BE? 
Wear a Pair of 


WOLVERINE 


And You'll Soon See! 


No other Work Shoes in 
the World at any Price Like 






WOLVERINEs“HORSEHIDES 


Only Wolverine Shell Horsehides, 
of all work shoes, have both soles and 
uppers of genuine shell horsehide. 
That means money saving extra wear 
in every part of the shoe. It’s almost 
unbelievable the way this rugged in- 
ner shell leather stands up under the 
toughest kind of service. The reason is 
—shell horsehide fibres wear on their 
ends — not on their sides like other 
shoe leathers. Everybody knows how 
much more wear that means. 


But Wolverine Shell Horsehides 
are equally famous for comfort as 
they are for wear. That’s because 
they’re made of shell horsehide 
triple-tanned by a secret process 
known only to Wolverine tanners. It 
retains every bit of shell horsehide’s 
superior wear resistance, yet gives 


TO ALL WOLVERINE DEALERS 


Bearer is entitled to a FREE Wolverine VU-RITER after inspect- 
ing or trying on a pair of Wolverine Shell Horsehides. 


Name 


rae 


coupon below and inspect or 


you soles as flexible as bamboo—up- 
pers as soft as buckskin. They even 
dry out that way after soaking. 
Leading shoe stores have them in a 
full range of styles and sizes—in- 
cluding safety shoes. 


WOLVERINE SURE & TANNING CORP. 


WOLVERINE 
VU-RITER! 


Newest in ballpoint pens writes 
thousands of words without 
refill— visible ink supply. Your 
dealer will see that you get one 
FREE after you hand him the 












try on a pair of Wolverine 
Shell Horsehides. 





Address. 





Town 





Dealer’s Name 








position. 


















O convert a hand pump, make 
a crankshaft in the shape of the 
one shown. Remove hand pump 
handle and change eye of rod to fit 





size of crankshaft. Ask your dealer 

what size pulleys you should use 
with the electric motor you have. 

Orville Story, 

Jefferson County, Ala. 

Editor's Note.—Offset depth of “U” 

part of crankshaft should be slightly less 
than half the length of pump stroke. 


* A truck or car jack is helpful in 
moving adjustable rear tractor wheels. 
Place a block of suitable length under 
the jack in jacking up high tractors. 
Loosen bolts or studs which hold the 
wheel in position. A second jack 
placed with its base against the frame 


; 





fe 


of the tractor forces the jacked-up 
wheel outward. This method is easier 
than prying up the tractor and ham- 
mering the wheels to the desired 
W. B. Kennedy, 
Attala County, Miss. 
Editor's Note. — Wheels might be 
moved in by jacking up one wheel and 
using jack and short block of wood 
braced against a tree. 
* To use your lad- 
der where ground b 
is sloping or very 
irregular, try this 
simple little trick 
shown in sketch. 
Take a 5-foot piece 
of 2 x 4 or similar board and clamp 
this securely to the ladder by means 
of two large C-clamps. This holds 
the ladder in an upright position and 
prevents it from tipping. 
Herbert E. Fey, 
Comal County, Tex. 





* A waterproof tool box bolted right 
to the tractor gives you more tool 





space, and tools are easier to get to 
in a hurry—much more convenient 
than tipping up the seat. Added 





rigidity is given box by placing a 
short piece of board on the inside 
of the box and another board be- 
tween the box and the tractor. Bolts 
go through both boards. This one is 
on the John T. Tyssowski farm, Dela- 
plane, Va. Wilbert Schaal, 

Alexandria, Va. 


* At practically no cost, Harold Bax- 4 
ley, Graceville, Fla., converted an | 
old hammer mill, too worn for fur- 
ther feed chopping, into a pole peel- 7 
ing machine which he and neighbors 
use in peeling pine poles for fence 





posts. He cut the top off the old 
mill, bolted it to a firm foundation, 
and belted it to his tractor. A pole 
can be peeled every 3 or 4 minutes, 
depending on its size. 
L. O. Brackeen, 
Lee County, Ala. 


* This cattle guard is just one ex- 
ample of useful things that can be 
made from scrap 2-inch pipe. It does 








away with folks’ leaving your gate 
open, and keeps stock where it be- 
longs. It’s built as a welded unit set 
on*concrete abutments. Aluminum 
paint will prevent rust and make 
guard and fence more attractive. 
C. G. Scruggs, 
Dallas County, Tex. 


* To prevent fouling of feed by 
lambs, hang troughs with wire at- - 








tached to rafters in low sheep shed. 
When lambs feed, troughs are kept 
in continual motion, thereby discour- 
aging a lamb from hopping up into 
them. Even if one attempts it he 
falls quickly. These troughs are en- 
closed in a creep. M. A. Freeman, 
Fulton County, Ky. 

Editor's Note.—The Progressive Farm- 


er pays $5, $3, and $2 for the first three 
items used each month, $1 for others. 
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WHEN TIN ISN'T TIN. This young man’s baby 

food comes to him perfectly protected against 

contamination by sturdy, airtight ‘‘tin’”’ cans. 
/ But those tin cans are really steel cans ... 
about 97% steel, with a very thin coating of 
tin. And U.S. Steel makes thousands of tons 
of tin plate every year to be 
used fer billions of cans that dam 
safeguard food, oil, paint, and x 
countless other farm items. 








+ 





ALL THAT WAS LEFT of 3000 bales of hay that burned to ashes in the steel barn of Elvin Russell, Apple River, Ill. “‘I 
was mighty lucky,” says Mr. Russell, ‘to have had my hay in this steel barn, because none of the other farm buildings 
were threatened. The fire never got out of the steel barn in spite of the wind.’’ Note that the barn (inset) was still 
standing after the night-long fire and only a small amount of repair work was needed to put it back in sound and 
serviceable condition. This is an example of the excellent fire protection provided by U-S:S Steel building products. 


Only STEEL can 
(lo so many jobs 
So well 
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EASY ON THE BACK. You’ll agree that this ma- 
chine is a great improvement over the old hand 
snow shovel. Just as U-S-S Cor-TEN Steel of 
which it is made is a great improvement for 
many purposes over ordinary steel. Cor-TEN 
permits equipment like this to be built lighter, 
and yet to possess the great strength and 
rugged resistance to abrasion and corrosion 
essential for satisfactory performance. Only 
steel can do so many labor-saving jobs so well. 





































































































THE DEFENSE PROGRAM calls for-the use of every device for increasing farm 
production and reducing necessary man-hours of farm labor. Strong, 
long-lasting U-S-S American Fence fits right into this picture . . . because 
properly arranged fencing assists the farmer in protecting and handling 
his cattle with a minimum expenditure of time and work. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 









MONEY FOR * 
ANS MORE : 
sh 5 MORE STEEL FOR AMERIC 


This trade-mark is your guide 
to quality steel 







FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL. Steel costs less than any other metal in the world. It is 
cheaper per pound than the cheapest material from which clothing is made. It is cheaper than the lumber 
that goes into your home. It is even cheaper than the pulp upon which your daily newspaper is printed. 














Aeping lo Build a Better ie 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY © AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION « COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY ¢ CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. © NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY © OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY © TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD-COMPANY ¢ UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY © VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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""SQUARE DEAL”? means much more than the name 
of a high analysis Smith-Douglass Fertilizer that will soon be 
needed under your crops. 


A “Square Deal” is the basic idea behind the policy of 
Smith-Douglass toward its customers, its representatives and, 


in truth, towards the Company itself. 


As a farmer, you are “‘in business” 
to make money. Frankly speaking, so 
is Smith-Douglass. Smith-Douglass 
has found that “‘dead-broke’”’ farmers 
aren’t good customers but prosper- 
ous farmers are. The more money 
you make, the better off you and 
Smith-Douglass will be. 


It is just sound business to make 
fine fertilizers . . . fertilizers that 
increase yields and cut costs of pro- 
duction for you. Smith-Douglass 
“Square Deal” 5-10-10 is an out- 
standing example of what we mean. 
Rich in high quality ingredients, 
“Square Deal” 5-10-10 means more 
profitable farming under whatever 
crop it is used. 


Oder Fatty 





9 ; 









AND REMEMBER 
“S-D ON YOUR 
FERTILIZER BAG 
MEANS 
“SQUARE DEAL’.” 


Hear “DEBNAM VIEWS THE NEWS” 


12:45 P. M. Mon. thru Fri. 
over these stations. 


WRCS, Ahoskie, North Carolina | 
WABZ, Albemarle, North Carolina 
WENC, Fayetteville, N. C. 

WHNC, Henderson, North Carolina 
WIRC, Hickory, North Carolina 
WOXF, Oxford, North Carolina 
WPTF, Raleigh, North-Carolina . 
WEMA, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
WRXO, Roxboro, North Carolina 
WRRF, Washington, N. C. 

WSJS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
WDSC, Dillon, South Carolina 
WELO, Farmville, Virginia 















WTAR, Norfolk, Virginia 


| 
| 
| 











We Honor Counties Because — 


Virginia =e 


Botetourt—For combining efforts 
with neighboring counties to go forward 
with livestock. . . Botetourt, Craig, 
Franklin, and Roanoke counties joining 
forces to start first feeder calf sale at 
Roanoke with 635 calves sold; also start- 
ing spring and fall sales of high quality 
Herefords to promote use of better qual- 
ity cattle. 





Fauquier — For excellent first year 
records of county artificial breeding as- 
sociation. . . . 1,463 cows bred at rate 
of 70 per cent conception at first serv- 
ice. . . . Three classes artificially bred 
heifers shown at Fauquier Junior Fair. 
... Using 1,600 gas cartridges in wood- 
chuck control and in fox dens because 
of outbreak of rabies in county. . . . First 
Farm Bureau with 150 members. 


Montgomery—For outstanding suc- 
cess with first week-long county fair. ... 
182 exhibitors of livestock, field crops, 
poultry, fruits, and vegetables winning 
$777 in prizes. . . . 220 exhibitors of pre- 
served food, cooking, handicrafts, sew- 
ing, linens, and flowers winning $441 in 
prizes, besides honor and ribbons. 


Powhatan—For increasing progress 
with pastures and livestock even under 
pve conditions. . . . Spreading 1,000 
tons tobacco stems on pasture land this 
fall to help fertilize pasture and add 
organic matter. . . . Buying 90 more 
high-grade beef heifers for breeders at 
calf sales this fall. 


Southampton—For purebred swine 
organization with purebred sales for its 
members. . . . In February sale sows 
averaged $133, boars, $54. In August 
sale sows averaged $108 and boars $56. 
. -.. Doubling beef cattle population 
each year for Tost four years. . . . Con- 
ducting an all-day pasture tour with 200 
farmers following tour from beginning 
to end. 


W estmoreland—For new Northern 
Neck Grain Cooperative with over 100 
members; $167,000 concrete and steel 
plant with 80,000-bushel capacity, dry- 
ers, power corn shellers; plans to in- 
crease capacity to 200,000 bushels. . . . 
Pasture club, 20 members; 100 Bushel 
Corn Club, 60. . . . 100 farmers have 
seeded 1,600 to 2,000 acres Ladino 
clover with orchardgrass or fescue. 


South Carolina 


Bamberg — For cotton contestants’ 
yields running higher than ever before. 
. . » Many farmers using insecticides on 
corn this fall to control weevils. 


Chester — For more dairy farmers 
building Grade A barns... . 67 Grade A 
dairies now in county known widely for 
its Guernseys. 


Chesterfield — For progress with 
Sandhill Rural Cooperative Telephone 
System. . . . 500 already signed up... . 
Continued growth of general livestock 
interest and good pastures. 


Fair field—For its fourteenth annual 
beef cattle sale. . . . 510 head of cattle 
bringing growers $75,450. .. . “Biggest 
and best sale ever held in the county.” 


Florence—For 30 farmers interested 
in dairying adopting neighborhood co- 
operation in making milk deliveries .. . 


each member carrying milk for all one 
week at a time. . . . “Best substitute for 
a milk route that we know of,” they say. 


Marlboro—F or use of potassium cy- 
anate spray as cotton defoliant and oul 
grass killer. . . . Cyanate plus 2,4-D did 
the job and prevented second growth 
of cotton. 


Oconee—For having all cotton gins 
qualify for grade and staple service. . . . 
Honors given retiring County Agent 
G. H. Griffin after 25 years of fine, un- 
selfish service. . 


Pickens — For increased interest 
among farmers in changing from row 
crop to grassland farming. . . . ! Many 
calves fitted for the 4-H dairy calf show 
at the county fair. 


Richland—For twice as much seed 
secured through PMA used for perma- 
nent pastures and annual grazing as last 
year. . . . Fishpond building gaining 
in county, irrigation one object. 


Spartanburg — For seeding several 
thousand acres permanent pastures. ... 
Good yield fall tomatoes, despite drouth; 
using washing, sizing, and waxing ma- 
chines on crop. 


North Carolina / 


Brunswick — For farmers who are 
showing keen interest in soil testing. ... 
Value of tobacco crop increased as much 
as $300 per acre by following recom- 
mendations based on tests. 


Guilford—F or sponsoring state’s first 
Junior Tobacco Growers Show and Sale; 
38 entries averaged 65 cents per pound 
... providing $350 in prize money for 
the participants. . . . For taking top hon- 
ors in Central Piedmont Junior Dairy 
Cattle Show at Lexington, winning 17 
blue ribbons on 21 animals. 


Orange—For initiating a three-point 
“County Rural Progress’ program 
backed by business, civic, and farm 
leaders . . . designed to 1) raise gross 
cash income by $1,000 per farm; 2) en- 
courage each farm family to make at 
least one home improvement; and 3) 
have each family engage in one or more 
community improvement projects. 


Stanly—For showing that grain sor- 
ghum (milo) can be grown profitably in 
the Piedmont and harvested by combine 
when there is a labor shortage for har- 
vesting corn. ... Growing as many acres 
of milo this year as of corn. . . . Also 
building many new poultry houses. 


Swain—For energetic county wild- 
life club with over 100 members setting 
out Bicolor lespedeza and multiflora rose 
and enforcing hunting and fishing regu- 
lations. . . . Ivey Cashett, who owns a 
small pheasant farm, markets the young 
birds as broilers, and furnishes eggs to 
young people who are interested in 
starting flocks of their own. 


Union — For organizing a county 
crop improvement association, Robert 
Howie, chairman. . . . Developing 4 
sound seed production program so farm- 
ers will be able to get top quality cer- 
tified seed from Pet podh os 


Wayne—For treating 35 acres of to- 
bacco soil for root knot control. .. - 
Especially for efforts of Ernest Pipkin, 
who treated “ entire tomeeed scoseats 

roduced the finest crop he has eve 
- own, and says, “I would not take $250 
or the treatment my land received. 
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NO. 3 IN A SERIES ON FLUE-CURED TOBACCO 


TOBACCO requires almost as much attention below the soil line as above it. 
Fertilization, weed and disease control, and other aids to tobacco growth 
have to do with the soil almost exclusively. Federal and State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, in their excellent work on all phases of tobacco pro- 
duction, have gathered valuable information on proper treatment of the 


soil. In the field of fertilization, alone, the work has involved years of study 
and experimentation. The findings of the Federal and State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, when acted upon by the tobacco growers, have proved 
highly beneficial to the tobacco industry. 





Magnesium and Chlorine 4 


in the Production 


of lie-Cured 'Vobacco 


The disease commonly referred to as sand-drown 
(magnesium deficiency ) first came under obser- 
vation in the Flue-cured district about 1912 at 
Oxford, North Carolina. The trouble began to 


iy 


An example of severe chlorine injury in the 
field. Visual symptoms such as these need not be 
present before the quality of the leaf is injured 





make its appearance in farmers’ fields with in- 
creasing frequency during the first World War, 
and coincided with a decrease in the use of 
German potash as a result of the war. State 
and Federal Experiment Station workers im- 
mediately started investigations. They discovered 
that sand-drown was caused by a deficiency of 
magnesium in the soil. The German potashes 
contained sizeable quantities of magnesium and, 
therefore, the trouble did not develop to any 
notable or alarming extent where they had been 
used. After the cause of the trouble had once 
been found, it was then easily corrected by the 
addition of a source of magnesium in the ferti- 
lizer bag, or by a simple application of dolomitic 
limestone to the soil. 

Magnesium is necessary for the formation of 
the green pigment of chlorophyll. A magnesium 
deficiency results in a loss of the green coloring 
in the leaf to the point, in severe cases, where 
the leaf becomes almost white. The veins keep 
their green color much longer than the rest of 
the leaf, giving the leaf a checkered appearance. 
Deficiency symptoms make their first appearance 
on the older leaves, and at the tips of the leaves. 
Other than the change in color of the leaves, 
the plant appears to develop normally, but the 
yield is greatly reduced and the tobacco is chaffy, 
off-color, and of poor quality. 
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NEXT MONTH—BLUE MOLD 





Plant showing symptoms of magnesium 
deficiency. The plants appear to 

normal except for the loss of green 
color, particularly in the lower leaves. 


KEEP DOWN CHLORINE CONTENT 
FOR GOOD BURNING QUALITIES 


In the early colonial days, the settlers of 
Jamestown observed that tobacco grown on soil 
that was occasionally flooded by sea water did 
not burn as well as tobacco grown on higher 
land. With the advent of the use of sizeable 
amounts of commercial fertilizers, growers began 
to experience a similar trouble with tobacco 
grown on upland soil. The trouble was found 
to stem from the potash salts containing chlorine 
and later was shown to be due to the chlorine. 
Through the efforts of research and the coopera- 
tion of industry, the maximum chlorine content 
in tobacco fertilizers is now controlled by law 
in most states. 

If the chlorine content of the plant becomes 
too high, the cured leaf is off in color, absorbs 
moisture too readily, and does not have good 
burning qualities. Under extreme conditions the 
leaves become greatly thickened, exceedingly 
brittle, high in starch, and curl up around the 
edges as shown in the photograph at the left. 

Through the application of findings uncov- 
ered by Federal and State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations in their studies of magnesium 
and chlorine, farmers today are able to produce 
larger yields of high-quality tobacco. 


INCORPORATEO 


Copyright 1951 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY WORKS WITH EXPERIMENT STATIONS TO PRODUCE FINER TOBACCO 
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are the services of your 
Life Insurance Agent 
So important ? 





Crash, —— 
—- 
Le 


‘To make sure your 


Life Insurance plans continue 
to fit your needs and desires 


Families have different incomes and varying needs for life insurance. 
Some have to support children. Others have the responsibility for 
aging parents. Some want to assure maximum protection for the family 
now, or plan for college for the youngsters. Still others want to provide 
for their own retirement years. 


These situations change throughout a person’s lifetime. 

At any time, you are entitled to call upon your life insurance agent 
and your company for the service you need to meet these changes. 

Today more than 150,000 life insurance agents are qualified by train- 
ing and experience to help you select and use life insurance effectively. 


Your policies should be checked over at least every second year. 
This service is without extra charge. And both your life insurance 
company and your agent want you to make use of it. It is every policy- 
holder’s privilege. 

America’s 83 million policyholders, through life insurance, are 
making America a better place to work in and to live in. They are 
providing for the future of their families and themselves. Their life 
insurance dollars are invested all over the country. And their healthy 
habit of thrift is one of the nation’s strongest bulwarks against inflation. 





488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 




























Institute of Life Insurance 
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very Light a Prayer for Peace 


the South, each group in its own way, start 

months in advance of the Christmas season to 
insure happiness for many who would not otherwise 
have it. Space permits setting down only a few 
of the yuletide “projects” of these Future Farmers 
and their sister organization, the Future Home- 
makers. Each is a heart-warming example of unself- 
ishness, generosity, of thinking of others. Under- 
lying all runs the theme and the hope that every 
light on every tree will represent a prayer for “peace 
all over the world.” From chapters throughout Ken- 
tucky comes the first report: 


| MUTURE Farmers and their advisers all over 


“Call a truce, then, to our labors—let us feast 
with friends and neighbors. . . .” These words from 
Kipling’s “Christmas in India” would be appropriate 
in most any FFA chapter meeting. Chapters, grate- 
ful for the good harvest of their members, have 
planned to bring cheer to the needy of their com- 
munities through the distribution of food and cloth- 
ing. Christmas Eve will bring a “surprise” basket 
to more than 25 Bridgeport families. These are the 
baskets that held the “honor” spots in the school’s 
classrooms. As they were filled, empty ones re- 
placed them. Similar projects will be carried out 
by Waco, Camargo, Central, Carlisle, Bourbon 
County, North Middletown, Simpsonville, Valley, 
and Versailles chapters. Several hundred under- 
privile ged children will receive toys which have 
been repaired and painted by members of chapters 
in Rowan*“County, Bristow, Buffalo, Bloomfield, 
La Grange, Slaughters, and Anderson County. In- 
dividuals and often entire families may be “adopted” 
by chapters. Children are outfitted with clothing 
and given school supplies. These “farmers of the 
future” are practicing good citizenship. 


From Grove Hill, Ala., J. R. Lindsey, vo-ag 
teacher, writes: 

“Few sights could be more satisfying than watch- 
ing my FFA boys standing beside a work bench 
piled high with toys needing repair. They spot 
missing wheels, springs, handles, bolts, screws, and 
other broken or missing parts. They are thinking 
what their work will mean to boys and girls who 
otherwise would not have a visit from Santa Claus. 
Each boy is also thinking of an added pleasure that 
may be his should he see a toy he has repaired in 
the hands of its happy new owner.” 

The scene will be repeated in Alexander City in 
a joint project of FHA and FFA. The Future 
Homemakers will make dresses for dolls and the 
boys will repair toys. To the Delta Gamma sorority 
goes the job of distributing these gifts to the need- 
iest youngsters. “This project, in my opinion, is 
probably the best part of our public relations pro- 
gram,” is the comment of Frank Penton, manager 
of the Chamber of Commerce. . 

In Randolph County the Wedowee Chapter will 
repair toys collected by Boy Scouts. The Kiwanis 
Club will handle distribution. The Welfare De- 
partment, mail carriers, and others report the need- 
iest families. Kiwanians see that all receive gifts. 


Two Mississippi FFA chapters report their 
plans. Brookhaven Vocational High School will give 


ROMAINE SMITH, Editor 


By H. 0. COFFEY 


baskets to “shut-ins” and others who are afflicted 
in some way. Students out of school because of ill- 
ness will be remembered. Every “less fortunate” 
family and individual in the community will be on 
the chapter’s “list.” 

“Our chapter not only plans to repair items in-our 
school shop, but will also make gifts we believe will 
add to the happiness of our underprivileged chil- 
dren,” writes Owen McDade, chapter adviser, Drew 
Public School. “We plan to join the Jaycees in 
caring for deserving families. Every member wants 
to make a success of this joint effort.” 


Arkansas chapters will spread cheer to hun- 
dreds of all ages during Christmas week. For the 
“seventh” consecutive year the Blytheville Chapter 
will give its Christmas party and gifts for the “kids 
that might be overlooked.” As usual, public response 
to the plan is 100 per cent. The press, radio, cabs, 
busses, and restaurants will join businessmen and 
Future Farmers as assistants to Santa Claus on 
Christmas Eve. “Seven” other chapters have plans. 


Booneville will conduct a program in outlying dis- 
tricts. Cave City will have a party for former mem- 
bers who have returned from military service. Con- 
way will set up and decorate a tree at City Hospital. 


- Vilonia has planned a party for FFA and FHA. 


Leachville will secure names of local boys in service 
and write them letters. 


The Carthage, Tenn., Chapter, Smith County, 
has made its “Treat From Santa Claus” an annual 
affair. Food, clothing, and a Christmas tree for 
needy families are provided by organizations 
throughout the county with Future Farmers as 
sponsors. Special programs are broadcast each 
evening the week prior to Christmas, with FHA, 
FFA, church choirs, and ministers taking part. 
Aside from its gifts locally, the chapter processed 
1,000 cans of pears and donated them in the drive 
for food for foreign countries. More than 300 pack- 
ages will be given to five local churches for the care 
of their own needy. 

The accompanying picture was made in Carthage 
last December. More than 300 colored lights were 
used, bringing into bold relief the slogan, “Every 
Light a Prayer for Peace.” 


A Future Homemaker and a Future Farmer bow in silent prayer that peace may come to all the world. 
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YOU WANT TO KNOW 
WHY? BECAUSE YOU OUGHT 
TO GO SEE YOUR DENTIST 
ABOUT BAD BREATH! MY 
MOMMY SAYS SO! 


{ you CAN'T BE RIGHT! 
w BUT ILL FIND OuT! 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM CLEANS YOUR 
BREATH WHILE IT CLEANS YOUR TEETH. AND 
THE COLGATE WAY OF BRUSHING TEETH RIGHT 

AFTER EATING STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST! 








OH NO, PATTY! ) ; 










READER'S DIGEST* Reported The Same 
Research Which Proves That Brushing Teeth 
Right After Eating with 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST 


Reader’s Digest recently reported the 
same research which proves the Colgate 
way of brushing teeth right after eating 
stops tooth decay best! The most thor- 
oughly proved and accepted home meth- 
od of oral hygiene known today! 
Yes, and 2 years’ research showed the 
Colgate way stopped more decay for more 
ple than ever before reported in denti- 
rice history! No other dentifrice, ammo- 
niated or not, offers such conclusive proof! 











LATER—Thanks to Colgate Dental Cream 


NOW I HAVE A SITTER, TOO, 
WHICH SHOWS WHAT COLGATE CARE po! 





Use Colgate Dental Cream 
V To Clean Your Breath 
Vv While You Clean Your Teeth— 
Vv And Help Step Teoth Decay! x 


y. 





hie . 4 4 4 JP 

r *YOU SHOULD KNOW! While not mentioned by name, 
Colgate’s was the only toothpaste used in the research 
on tooth decay recently reported in Reader’s Digest. 























DeWayne saves time in refueling tractor from modern overhead storage tank. 
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Star Farmer of America 


Oklahoma Future Farmer wins nation’s highest award for 


achievement by a farm boy and a cash award of $1,000. 


AROLD DeWayne Hodgson, 20- 
year-old farmer and Hereford 
cattle breeder of Freedom, Okla., is 
the 1951 Star Farmer of America. 
This honor was conferred at the Na- 


tional FFA Convention, Kansas City, 


in October. Young Hodgson owns a 
320-acre farm worth $14,400, with 
livestock valued at $9,538, farm ma- 
chinery, equipment, and buildings 
worth $7,265, growing crops estimat- 
ed at $6,000, and miscellaneous as- 
sets totaling $742.40. With liabili- 
ties of $7,450, including a $6,500 
mortgage on the land, DeWayne has 
a net worth of $30,495.40. He op- 
erates an additional 255 acres of 
rented land. 


Since he began the study of voca-, 


tional agriculture in 1944, Hodgson 
has counted a net income of $24,- 
960.66. Of the total income, $20,- 
625.66 came from his farming pro- 
gram; $2,000 from sale of half the 
mineral rights on the farm; $1,280 
from outside farm work, mostly cus- 
tom harvesting, and $820 working as 
a PMA surveyor’s assistant. In addi- 
tion, through improvements in soil 
and buildings, he has added $7,000 
value to the farm that he 
bought for $8,500 in 1949. 

A native of northwestern 
Oklahoma, where farm boys 
still learn to ride horses as 
soon as they’re big enough to 
climb in the saddle, Hodg- 
son’s report shows earnings of 
$235 in rodeo prizes. 


DeWayne got his start in 
farming at the age of five 
when his father gave him a 
heifer. By the time he en- 
tered high school the young 
rancher was well on his way 
with nine cows. The herd has 
now grown to 25, of which 
18 are high quality registered 


When a fellow needs a friend, 
“Pop” answers the call, 


Herefords. In more recent years he 
has added registered Chester White 


owns 23 head. 
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hogs to his enterprises, and now K [- N DALL 


In 1947, during his junior year in 
high school, DeWayne rented a 320- 
acre farm from his grandfather and 
increased his “projects” to include 
115 acres of wheat and 20 acres of 
barley. He gave one-third of the crop 
in rent; paid an additional $50 per 
year for use of the 150-acre pasture. 


DeWayne and his sweetheart, 
Lillian Seivert, decided in 1949 he 
was far enough “on his way” that they 
could get married. Shortly thereafter 
the grandfather, Robert Hodgson, 
took their personal note for $8,500 
and turned over to the young couple 
the 320 acres that had been in the 
Hodgson family since it was home- 
steaded in the “Run of ’89.” 

DeWayne had been farming the 
land for two years, but the buildings 
were falling apart. The new bride 
found herself in the middle of a real 
improvement project. Weeds were 
as high as DeWayne’s head and the 
yard hadn’t been fenced in years. The 
house needed repairs and paint, the 
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| COVERS 


All Kendall covers have tape sel- 
vages and flat seams with double 
stitching. All are strong and tear- 
resistant and made of top-grade 
tobacco canvas woven in the South 
from selected American cotton. 


KENDALL makes all 3 types 
of SEED-BED COVERS 















Plain— gives your tobacco 
seedlings the most pro- 
tection for the least 
money ... hemmed ends 
for extra strength. 


Metal Eyelets— make 
this cover real easy to 
handle. Eyelets are strong, 
rust-proof, hold through 
rain and wind - storms. 


Herculox* Eyelets 

— plastic-treated, tough 
... heat-sealed right into 
the fabric. The finest 
covers you can buy... at 
NO extra Cost. 

* Pat. No. 2,40! 997 














or write 








KENDALL MILLS, Newberry, S. C. 
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“barn” was little more than a pile of 
rotting lumber. Two years later now, 
with time out for Lillian when their 
son “Rocky” was born, the Hodgsons 
have rebuilt a neat, comfortable 
home, complete with electricity, run- 
ning water, and a modern heating 
plant. Rocky can roam the fenced 
and landscaped yard in safety, and a 
concrete block barn provides shelter 
for livestock and storage for feed. 


“We still have a lot to do,” said 
DeWayne, “but we're still young, 
and some day we'll have the kind of 
home we really want—one that all the 
Hodgsons that have lived, and will 
live, in northwestern Oklahoma 
would be proud to see. We know 
we're headed in the right direction.” 

DeWayne has improved the land, 
too. When he first rented the land he 
made only 12 bushels of wheat per 
acre, and it was a good crop year. 
Stories of the days when 40 bushels 
per acre could be made seemed far- 
fetched. He has terraced the land, 
plowed on the contour, planted cover 
crops, and used other soil improve- 
ment practices to bring the yield up 
to 18 bushels. 

Somehow there’s been time to be 
a leader in school and community. 
DeWayne was a class officer every 
year in high school, serving as vice 
president of his freshman and sopho- 
more Classes, treasurer of junior class, 
and president of the senior class. He 
served one-year* terms as secretary 
and president of the Freedom FFA 
Chapter and was elected secretary of 
the Oklahoma State FFA Association 
for 1948-49. He was captain of the 
school basketball team and a member 
of the baseball team. An accom- 
plished feeder and showman, he has 
won several prizes with his livestock 
in local and state fairs. He was a 
member of the three-man Freedom 
FFA livestock judging team that won 
first place in two state contests. 


Membership in the Freedom 
Chamber of Commerce, the Okla- 
homa Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion, the I.0.0.F., Woods County and 
Big Seven Hereford Breeders’ Asso- 
ciations, and a leader in the Christian 
Church Sunday school and League, 
round out DeWayne’s varied activi- 
ties at the present. 
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“Here is the check for the 
light company I gave you 
to mail two weeks ago.” 









Chemically hitched 








growth-elements feed 
every row evenly... 


Chemically hitched growth elements in Swift’s New Process 
Red Steer do a lot for you, and all crop growers. Instead of just 
mixing ingredients by ordinary mechanical methods, Swift gives 
them extra, and exclusive, chemical processing. The result is 
that each tiny particle of Red Steer contains the proper propor- 
tion of all growth elements in the analysis. Thus, your crops are 
fed evenly .. 

Added advantages of Red Steer include: uniform distribution 
through your machines; freedom from lumping, caking, bridg- 
ing; and, most importantly, the growth elements do not separate 
out as your machines joggle over the field. Each plant in your 
crop gets all the nutrients you decide it should have. 

That is exactly the way Red Steer helps you get more from 
every acre planted. Try it on your pasture, and hay, too. Red 
Steer is made to help you get bigger, better crops. So see your 
Authorized Swift Agent or dealer today. Order early to be sure 


. and you get uniform, high yields. 


of your Red Steer. 





When you drill oats or any other crop, examine the seed grain 
and plant food in the soil. Notice how evenly Red Steer dis- 
tributes. You’ll find it in the right place, ready to feed each 
plant as it sprouts. 


Buy at the sign’ of the R 

















Swift’s famous plant food comes in many 
analyses to meet the needs of your crops 


and soil. Also, Red Steer Pasture Special 
for your grassland. 


Blenn & Brimm 


are Swift’s specialized crop makers, with 
fortified growth elements for high-income 
crops. The extra yields you get bring back 
the cost and more besides. 

Ask your Authorized Swift Agent or 
dealer about BLENN and BRIMM and 
what they can do for your crops. Be sure 
to order early ! 


Made by New Process 








ed Steer 
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“For steady warmth 
—at lowest cost— 


I count on coal 


There’s a lot of winter out here in our 
country. It’s cold while it lasts, and be- 
lieve me, it lasts quite a long time. It 
takes a lot of fuel to heat a roomy house 
like mine. And there’s only one fuel that 
can really do the heating job so conve- 
niently and save me some money be- 
sides—that’s bituminous coal. 

I've figured it out, and I know that 
compared to the price of other fuels, 
coal saves me as much as $75 a year. 
But that’s not all . . . coal does a better 
job of keeping the house warm—really 
comfortably warm—all winter long. 

You see, with coal there’s no “all-off 
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or all-on” flame. The coal fire’s always 
glowing, warming the rooms clear 
through—cutting out “cold pockets” you 
get with other fuels. The youngsters are 
less likely to catch colds, and it’s nice 
and warm when my wife and I sit and 
read the paper. 

Then, too, I don’t have to worry about 
fuel deliveries being stopped by snow- 
blocked roads when my winter’s coal 
supply is in my cellar. 

When you save money and get better 
heat, too, there’s no sense in burning 
any other fuel but bituminous coal. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Baby Beef for Profits 


All over Dixie, boys and girls are making money by feeding 
out baby beeves. Three things are necessary: 1) Select good 
calves. 2) Feed on a balanced ration, using home-grown feed 
as much as practicable. 3) Properly train, fit, and show calves. 





F fies 
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These fine anim 


als being judged at the 1951 Wake County, 


‘ EM aN oe ad rm its ‘ 


N. C., 4-H and FFA Fat Stock Show and Sale show the high quality 
steers that have been so typical of all the 1951 shows through- 


out the state. 


**PBNHE 1951 North Carolina baby 

beef shows and sales have been 
the most successful ever held.” So 
says Jack Kelley, extension animal 


husbandry department, N. C. State 
College. “There were sold at 24 


shows and sales in the state this year 
a total of 705 baby beeves weighing 
589,524 pounds and bringing $234,- 
392.53—right at 40 cents a pound.” 


“Are the FFA and 4-H baby beef 
projects in North Carolina financially 
practical for their owners?” 

That is a question being raised by 
many observers throughout the state 
who have attended the 1951 fat stock 
shows and sales promoted by the 
North Carolina Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service and the Department of 
Vocational Agriculture. Noting that 
premium prices are being paid for 
these baby beeves in some instances, 
some people have been inclined to. 
believe that such projects cannot 
stand on their own feet. 

An examination of the records of 
an average project helps to answer 
this question. Lenoir County Assis- 


Photo by Bob Shaw, N. C. Chain Store Council, 


tant Agent Bob Thompson kept very 
accurate cost figures on the 14 calves 
born and raised entirely in his coun- 
ty as part of the 4-H baby beef proj- 
ect. Here are the figures: 
AVERAGE OF 14 CALVES 


First weight.................... 610 pounds 
Days on feed...............--- 190 days 
Final weight .................. 962 pounds 
Daily gains ................°... 1.85 pounds 
Concentrates fed............ 3,178 pounds 
Total Gale. Piice:.......~<..<...0<i.- $382.88 
Cost or Value at Start..$191.27 

Total Feed Cost............ 87.78 

OS aa ae 5.50 

Tee Gee es 284.55 


Profit (not counting premiums).. $ 98.33 

The above average of the 14 Le- 
noir County steers is quite typical of 
similar projects carried on in 56 
North Carolina counties this year. 
Some sales have brought slightly 
higher average prices, some have 
been lower. However, the difference 
is not enough to bring a great change 
in the average profit realized. 

Mr. Thompson’s records indicate 
that 4-H and FFA boys and girls can 
profitably raise quality beef. 





Memo From R. S. 


OW are you 
getting on 
with your piano 
lessons? See 
page 40 for the 
third installment 
of “Easy Piano 
Lessons.” Also 
on the same 
page meet the 
musician who prepared the series. 
See page 29 for FFA story, “Every 
Light a Prayer for Peace.” 

You'll enjoy the two fiction 
stories, “A Christmas Angel,” by 
Archibald Rutledge, poet laureate 
of South Carolina, page 50, and 
“Jingle Bells,” by Mark Hager, 
page 44. 

Boys, you'll like color page 56, 
“How To Cut Up a Beef,” and 





Romaine Smith 





“Trap for Easy Money,” page 66B. 

Boys and girls will want to read 
Dean Paul Chapman’s page, 46, 
featuring South Carolina; a page 
of poems, “The Christmas Spirit,” 
on 71; “Christmas Is for the Fam- 
ily,” 72; “Our Favorite Candies,” 
84; “Dinner Is Served Southern 
Style at Christmas,” 80; and Dr. 
Poe’s page, 134. 

See youngfolks’ letters, page 34, 
for good ideas when planning 
winter parties. 

Why not have a family night 
party and make candy? Then 
while you eat it, play games such 
as carom, dominoes, Chinese 
checkers. Also have each member 
plan and teach a homemade game. 
You'll have a wonderful time. 

Announcements of 1951 Ameri- 
can Farmer Awards, started in 
November, will be continued in 
the January issue. 
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6 Extra Ways 
SALT PLUS 


ASSURES YOU HEALTHIER, 
MORE PROFITABLE ANIMALS 


Farm animals thrive on salt. 
They also need trace minerals 
to insure healthy, productive 
stock. They get these min- 
erals, along with salt, when 
you feed them STERLING 
BLUSALT! 

COBALT...lack of cobalt results 
in loss otf appetite, stunted 
growth in sheep and cattle. 
IODINE... regulates functions of 
thyroid gland and its secretion. 
MANGANESE ... helps prevent 
sterility ...increases ability of 
female to lactate. 

IRON ... essential for healthy 
red blood... aids in preven- 
tion of anemia. 

COPPER ... essential to convert 
iron into red blood cells. 
ZINC... promotes longer life, 
better growth. 


reeo STERLING 


TRACE-MINERAL 
BLUSALT 
A 


100-LB. BAGS 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 


" 
Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Scranton, Pa. 
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YOUR BEST BUY 
Block from Times Square... Walking 


distance to everything worthwhile. 





H OTEL 


LINCOLN 
44thic 45th STS.cr 8th AV. 
NEW YORK 


1400 Rooms, each with a 
Tub and Shower, from ... 
SPECIAL RATES FOR SERVICE MEN 


IBEST 


tmazing NEW 


Sunflower ROTO-SAW 
yr) 




















FERGUSON 


A sensational new, and better power saw at a low price! 
superior features. Outstanding for fast, safe, de- 
ble sawing. Adjustable to many angles. Quickly at- 
(3-point hook-up) to Ford or Ferguson Tractors. 
Work and Time Fells trees fast! Zips up 
branches. Sturdily built. No belts or pulleys. 
k-breaking labor. No push—no pull. Does work of 
nm. Abundance of power direct from tractor P.T.O. 
controlled hydraulically by Tractor Power Lift. 
ys for itself. Also learn about amazing w and 
itter and low-priced post hole digger. 
FREE FOLDER! —Find out how easy and cheap 
Sunflower ROTO-SAW. Send pare now 
ider and amazing LOW PRICE. Learn why it’s 
favorite throughout the nation. Send now! orm 
SUNFLOWER INDUSTRIES, INC. -8 
1 South Kansas Ave. Olathe, Kansas 
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A Leader Grows 


Training rural young people 
for helpful leadership is vital 
for improving our rural life. 


By Willis Crain 


1950 South Carolina 4-H Leadership 
Champion 


OMEONE once said that leaders 

are born, but this is contrary to 
my belief. Leadership is a product 
of good environment and proper 
training, and I shall try to explain to 
you why I believe this. 

At 10 years of age I became a 
member of the Chester County 4-H 
dairy calf club. At 
first I was timid and 
got excited when 
asked to take part 
in any public event. 
But then I began 
to welcome an op- 
portunity to say a 





group, and as time 
passed I gradually 
began to lose my sense of timidity. 


Willis Crain 


I was elected vice president of the 
calf club in 1946, and president the 
following year. At this time there 
were around 25 members. In co- 
operation with the extension workers 
of the county, we put on a drive for 
new members. I gave several “show- 
ing and clipping” demonstrations, 
made several talks at local 4-H meet- 
ings, and the club membership grad- 
ually increased. 

In 1947 and 1948 I was re-elected 
to the presidency of the county 4-H 
dairy club. In 1948 I was also hon- 
ored with the presidency of the 
County 4-H Council. By this time 
our calf club was receiving a good 
bit of recognition all over the state. 
We were increasing rapidly in mem- 
bership and taking our share of prizes 
offered at fairs and cattle shows. 


I was awarded the Richardson 
prize of $50 for being the outstand- 
ing club boy of the county in 1947 
and 1948, and was again elected 
president of the calf club and County 
Council in 1948. Our club kept 
growing, and people all over the 
county began to show more interest 
and enthusiasm toward it. People 
began to offer awards for different 
projects such as the best pasture plot, 
best fitted animal, etc. Our club had 
a judging team in 1948, and this in- 
creased interest among the members 
considerably. I have been a member 
of the county judging team for three 
years, and in 1950 I was a member 
of the state 4-H judging team which 
competed in the “National” at Water- 
loo, Iowa. Ours was second high 
team in the nation on Guernseys. 


You might ask, “How have these 
things influenced my community?” 
Here’s how: In 1949 our calf club 
sent two 4-H animals to the National 
Dairy Cattle Congress at Waterloo, 
Iowa, making Chester County na- 
tionally recognized. People of my 
community and county have become 
Guernsey-minded, and they have 
come to realize that quality in any 





undertaking pays big dividends. 
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HERE’S WHY 
ROYSTER 


gives you bigger yields & 


Six plant foods chemically controlled and 











guaranteed! That’s one reason why you can 
depend on field-tested Royster to make bigger 
yields per acre. Scientifically blended, properly 
cured and aged—-Royster’s gives you a mellow, 
free-flowing, easy-to-use fertilizer. 


Make sure your crops get a balanced diet 
. . . insist on Free-Flowing Royster’s . . . 6-Plant- 
Foods guaranteed! For interesting facts on 
fertilizer, soil care and crops, write for 
Royster’s free Farmers News Handbook. 
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The BEST WAY in Cotton Planting 
isthe SELECT WAY... 


Chemically Delinted SEL EQ] cotton seed 


SELECT COTTON SEEDis delinted by a dry process with no acid 
bathing or washing! All lint is removed by dry, hydrogen chloride 
gas. Gravity graded for heavy, vigorous and disease-free SELECT 
seeds. 

CERESAN TREATED to protect young seedlings from soil borne 
diseases. SELECT cotton seed should be planted with a corn plate 
to eliminate thinning. 

PLANT AND PLOW SAME WEEK with SELECT seed. This will 
give you an idea as to how quickly SELECT seed germinate. 
FOR BEST RESULTS ask your dealer for SELECT COTTON SEED 


PROCESSED AND SOLO EXCLUSIVELY TO YOUR DEALER BY 
CHEMICAL DELINTING COMPANY 


COLUMBUS. MISSISSIPPI 














Here She Is! 


Dolly Lynne 


... the doll who says her prayers 






LIKEABLE AND LOVABLE! 


Girls . . . You'll want her for your very own. 
She is 21 inches tall, has soft, lifelike skin, 
pearly white teeth and large sleeping eyes . . . 
with REAL lashes. 

When she comes to you, she'll be all dressed 
up in a pretty, lace trimmed frock, with bonnet 
to match, a dainty slip, rubber panties, and tiny 
shoes and socklets. . . . And she’s just dying for 
you to take her with you on your next trip to 
Make-Believe-Land. 


SAYS HER PRAYERS! 


Yes, like you and all other good little girls, 
Dolly Lynne says her prayers. A simple flick of 
the fingers and they are heard clearly and 
distinctly. 















SHE IS YOURS WITHOUT COST! 


Just think of the fun you can have with her— 
dressing, undressing, washing her face, getting 
her to sleep and tucking her in bed—without 
asking your father or mother to spend a penny. 


Here’s What You Do—See your friends and 
neighbors, anne them for their new or renewal 
subscription to The Progressive Farmer at rates 
below. Subscriptions taken in your own house- 
hold will not count, so start out for your nearest 
friends and neighbors NOW, and you will be 
surprised how quickly you can complete your 
order . . . Just send $8 in subscriptions, that’s 
all there is to it. 
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2 yrs., $1.00; 5 ys $2.00; | JIM ROGERS 
yrs., $3.00 \ THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Birmingham 


Here’s my subscription order and remittance of $8.00. 
i Send Dolly Lynne to: 


MOTHERS— 


Let Dolly Lynne solve your ! Nome....... 
Christmas problem. She will | 
make an ideal gift. l Address. 


Without Cost To You. | 








Town RS Ee | 
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Wintertime Parties 


Almost everyone likes a party, and your letters were so 
good it was hard to pick the winners. These party ideas 


may help you plan a good time for your own friends. 


A Progressive Dinner 
($15 Prize) 

The invitations to this party were 
big paper spoons with the time and 
place written on them. 

Our home served as the gathering 
place. We began with songs and a 
few ice-breaker games. When all had 
arrived, brightly wrapped surprise 
packages were found on the Christ- 
mas tree for each one. Then tomato 
juice and cheese crackers were served, 
and we hurried off to another home 
for the salad course . . . bananas sprin- 
kled with nuts and a dab of dressing! 
The next stop was for the main 
course. . . . Italian spaghetti with 
cheese and hot rolls. At the last stop 
we were served hot chocolate while 
we listened to records and toasted 
our toes. 

As we started home, singing under 
the bright stars in the nippy air, we all 
had a feeling that “All's right with 
the world.” Betty Jo Hardy, 19, 

Jefferson County, Ark. 


Christmas Party 
($10 Prize) 

This party was given by my Sun- 
day school for our parents. 

We cut small Christmas trees from 
green paper. Our secretary wrote the 
invitations on these in white ink. For 
entertainment we told how Christ- 
mas was celebrated in different lands. 
Some told about the Christmas they 
liked best to remember. Then poems 
were read and carols sung. Fruit, 
nuts, cookies, and punch were served. 

Each member brought cakes, nuts, 
candy, and fruit for a surprise box. A 
committee brought cranberry sauce, 
a chicken and all the trimmings, and 
$10 from the class treasury was added 
to the box. At the close of the party 
we took the box to a poor home in 
our community where a crippled boy 
lived. We sang carols on the porch 
and left the box at the door. Every- 
one then went home with joy in his 
heart. Lillian Ruth Johnson, 14, 

Hamilton County, Tenn. 


Fall Frelie 
($5 Prize) 

“Come to my house everyone, we'll 
all join in and have some fun.” Thus 
read the invitation sent out for a very 
successful party. 

Guests were told to wear blue jeans 


Next Month’s Letter Contest 


and low-heeled shoes because the 
main event was a treasure hunt. As 
each guest arrived, a paper was 
pinned to his back with the name of 
a famous person on it. Each guest had 
to ask questions of others to find out 
whom he or she represented. , 
After this mixer, two sides were 
chosen with captains. Each captain/ 
was, given a slip of paper with clues) 
for finding the treasure. After a lot of 7 
frantic looking, clues led the groups 
to a box of marshmallows and cho- 
colate candy, and a bag of roasted 
peanuts. Wieners were roasted and 
then the marshmallows, and a good 
time was had by all! 
Patricia Duncan, 13, 
Jefferson County, Tex. 


Halleween Fun 

Invitations were on black station- 
ery in the shape of a witch. Instrue- 
tions were given to dress as a witch 
and be prepared to tell a favorite 
ghost story. 

When we arrived, the place was 
dark except for a big bed of red 
coals in the side yard. The host gave 
us wieners and marshmallows and 
told us to roast them while we lis- 
tened to ghost stories. 

Then we walked through the 
“witch's grave.” It was a long hall, 
and the only light was a small jack- 
o-lantern. Old bedsprings with 
planks on top were on the floor. As we 
walked, they squeaked. We had to 
shake hands with the witch, and a 
stuffed, greasy rubber glove was ex- 7 
tended. As you walked along and 
tried to steady yourself, you touched 
the witch’s hair. Then as you felt your 
way, your hand rubbed against a 
water bottle filled with cold water, 
and the witch cautioned about her 
cheek. Next you placed your hand in 
a bowl of grape pulps and the witch 
said, “Be careful with my eyeballs.” 
As you hurried on, you seemed to» 
fall, and the witch caught your arm 
and led you out of the hall. As each 
one entered the living room, the 
crowd had quite a laugh at his ex 
pression. Later each one voted on the 7 
most appropriate costume and listed © 
what he thought was used for the 
witch’s grave, hand, hair, cheek, and 
eyeballs. The party was thrilling! 

E. Lucille Shine, 
Bibb County, Ga. 


Will Be on the Subject, 


The Person Who Has Influenced Me Most 


HIS time let’s write about the per- 

son who has had the greatest in- 
fluence on your life other than your 
father or mother. Was it a Sunday 
school teacher, farmer, preacher, 
school teacher, neighbor, companion 
... 4-H, FFA, Scout, or athletic di- 
rector . . . some older friend or rela- 
tive of yours? Just how did he help 
you or influence your life for good? 
For the best letter to reach us by 


Dec. 31, we will pay $15, with $10 
and $5 going to second and third best, 
and $1 each for all others published. 

Send your letters to Progressive 
Youngfolks, The Progressive Farmer, 
at office nearest you—Birmingham, 
Memphis, Raleigh, or Dallas. Remem- 
ber to give your name, age, address, 
and county. This contest is open only 
to youngfolks, ages 10 to 20. Adults 
are not eligible. 
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more reasons your MeCormick FARMALL 


con wet VATS LONGEL 





More than 18,000 trained servicemen 
at 5,400 IH dealers from coast to coast know 
how to keep long life in your McCormick Farm- 
all, or other IH tractor. IH TRAINED SERVICE- 
MEN make your tractor worth more because 
they give it like-new performance. They’re spe- 
cialists. They help you and your tractor produce 


more... €arn more, 
Liat ih hl 





Seven thousand IH dealers’ partsmen 
are your best allies when you need parts in a 
hurry for your Farmall tractor. Whether it’s an 
over-the-counter sale, or parts for a service job 
in the service department, you can be sure 
you're getting IH PRECISION-ENGINEERED 
PARTS. They fit exactly, are exact duplicates of 
the parts in new machines. 


















The right tools in the right hands reduce guess- 
work. You get that right combination with IH APPROVED 
TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT. Many dealers have an investment 
of up to $10,000 in the right tools and equipment to do 
thorough, precision work—like the electronic tachometer 
for testing engine rpm —to help your tractor maintain its 
original built-in performance. Your tractor works better, 
runs longer before needing attention again. 





Regular check-ups, ahead of the season of use, keep 
Farmalls fit. IH PRE-SEASON INSPECTION FOR SCHEDULED 
SERVICE takes the guesswork out of job estimating, de- 
tects wear before it makes serious trouble. You know how 
much your tractor service work will cost before a service- 
man ever turns a wrench. Your tractor is scheduled for 
service when you can spare it most easily, and when your 
dealer’s servicemen can give it thorough, unhurried care. 


Make a date with your International Harvester dealer now for winter service 
on your Farmall tractor. Get IH 5-Star Service .. . five more good, sound reasons 
why it pays to own a Farmall! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors ... 
Motor Trucks . . . Crawler Tractors and Power Units ... Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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When your dealer “pins a blue ribbon”’ 
on your tractor it means that he’s standing be- 
hind IH BLUE RIBBON CERTIFIED QUALITY. It 
means his service work meets exacting blue 
ribbon standards. IH dealers are the only ones 
who offer you parts and service tailor-made for 
your McCormick Farmall . .. and a// your 
McCormick equipment. 
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5-STAR 
SERVICE 


MAINTAINS BUILT-IN PERFORMANCE 


It takes ALL FIVE 
to maintain built-in 
performance... 


* IH Trained Servicemen 











* IH Approved Tools and Equipment 
* IH Blue Ribbon Certified Quality 
* IH Precision-Engineered Parts 


* IH Pre-Season Inspection for 
Scheduled Service 
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THE GIFT THEY’LL TREASURE FOR YEARS 

. a famous Western Flyer—choice of 
over 1! million kids! Fully-equipped, 
with 3-way flashing safety light... 
knee-action fork . . . double-strength 
frame... many other features. Amer- 
ica’s strongest bike guarantee. Easy 


terms. Boy’s or = $699 


girl’s . . . (2F2194-95) . 


Other Full Size Western Flyers 
As Low As $42.95 


: THRILL YOUR YOUNGSTERS WITH 
TOYS LIKE THESE FROM OUR 
BETTER-THAN -EVER TOYLAND ! 





Tractors, Wagons, 
Cars, $1.25 to $27.65 


Tricycles For All 
Ages, $6.75 to $23.50 


Toy Trucks, Cars, 
Etc., 69¢ to $7.95 





rs 
Western Holster 
Sets, $2.98 to $7.95 





Beautiful, Life-Like Dolls, $1.95 to $18.95) 





? 
> 


Clever Mechanical Toys, 57¢ to $4.49 











Famous Electrical and Mechanical 
Trains, $3.49 to $70.00 Also musical 
toys, games, housekeeping toys, educational toys, infant toys, etc. 


If you do not know the location of your 

=’ nearest Western Auto Store, write WESTERN 

= AUTO SUPPLY CO., 2107 Grand, Kansas 
* City, Missouri. ©1951 (P121) 


NOTE: Western Auto Associate dealers 
own their own stores and set their own 
prices. Terms and conditions quoted are 
recommended, and subject to variance. 
Prices are subject to change without 
notice. 





SHE'LL LOVE YOU FOR GIVING the family this 
beautiful Truetone Radio-Phonograph console 
... With all the deluxe features of other brands 
costing up to $200! AM and static-free FM radio 
. .. powerful 8-inch speaker... 7 tubes plus rec- 
tifier. .. walnut veneer cabinét. PLUS 3-speed 


de. Bre) 
WHO WOULDN'T BE PROUD to get this powerful 
Truetone Table Radio. 4 tubes plus rectifier; 
built-in aerial. Choice of ivory $1788 


($1 extra) or walnut plastic (D2! 


WATCH YOUR BOY'S EYES LIGHT UP when he gets 
this genuine Hopalong Cassidy Watch. Accu- 
rate, dependable. Chrome plated $675 


case; silver finish buckle... 


automatic record changer. All at a price many 
charge for a radio alone. That’s why... 

IT’S LIKE GETTING A PHONOGRAPH FREE. . . and 
you can give it this Christmas for a small down 


$] 39° 


payment, easy terms. Act now, 
our low price only .. . (D1046 


ENJOY A BRIGHTER CHRISTMAS with new lights 
on your tree. 8 colorful, long-life GE bulbs 
Absolutely safe, Underwriters’ $1 
approved. Reg. $1.29 Value. . . (£370¢ 


SHE’S ALWAYS WANTED an automatic toaster 
This deluxe Dominion pops up toast just the way 
you want it! Sparkling chrome $] 7* 


finish. Fully guaranteed... 


THE GIFT HE’D CHOOSE HIMSELF. . . a famous Stevens .22 cal, 15-shot aul 
matic rifle. 24-inch tapered barrel. Bead front and open rear sights. Walnut 


finish stock. Also Winchester, Remington, Marlin and other 
brands. Stevens (above) only . . . (462215) .. : 


344 
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GIVE HER NEW KITCHEN FREEDOM at a saving of up 
to $30 with this beautiful new Wizard Gas Range... 
a big, full-size 40-inch range priced no more than 
many smaller ones. Has Fiberglas-insulated oven 
with separate smokeless broiler; famous Robert- 


{T’S A WIZARD! 


NOW! A SEMI-AUTOMATIC WASHER FOR LESS THAN 
MANY ORDINARY WASHERS . . . this super-cleaning 
Wizard has new WIZ-O-MATIC Dial that shuts off 
machine at time you set. Giant, double-wall tub holds 
- 10-Ib. -- Super-fast drain pump empties tub in 

2minutes. Famous Lovell wringer has oversized bal- 


loon rolle: S; ; double- action safety release $] 315 
bars. Act now, only____. eevenere (252100 


shaw oven heat control. 


for natural, manufactured or be gas. 
Yours for Christmas. Only... 


IT’S A WIZARD! 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 
WASHING FOR $40 TO $50 LESS 
than many other brands is yours 
with this amazing new Wizard. 

Guaranteed to wash cleaner, 

- faster and rinse better than any 

other type automatic — or money 

back! Double-wall tub holds 10 

Ibs. 4-way agitation gives 20% 

better washing action. ... New 

“over-the-top” Pin-$9 6995 
ning rinses. Only 


(252060) 





Built-in light and timer; 
2 big storage drawers. Life-time porcelain enameled 


finish inside and out. Fully guaranteed. Available 


149% 


FAMOUS LINE OF APPLIANCES 


IT’S A WIZARD! 


DOZENS OF HOUSEHOLD CHORES NOW MADE EASIER with this power- 
ful, lightweight Wizard cleaner — complete with 10 attachments that 
clean, brush, dust, spray. Disposable dust bag keeps dirt in neat, throw- 
away package. Quiet, high speed motor. Guaranteed full $69° 
year. With Moth-Away Bomb, year’s supply of bags... (23021) 


IT’S A WIZARD! 


STORE “4 TON OF FROZEN FOOD IN THIS WIZARD FREEZER that saves you over $150 
over many other famous brands with similar features. Automatic cold control main- 
tains temperature at any setting from zero to 10 below. Separate freeze compartment 
quick-freezes 90 lbs. Fiberglas insulation permits 15-cu.-ft. storage in floor space of 
most 11-ft. freezers. And, at no extra cost, you get: (1) Frost-O-Fold kit to safely 
package over 200 lbs. of food; (2) $300 Food Spoilage Protection; $3899 
5-Year Protection Plan on unit. 15-cu.-ft. size (above) (241 


9-cu.-ft. size 251109) $294.95 


~» STORES & ASSOCIATE STORES 


NOTE: Western Auto Associate dealers own their own stores and set their own prices. Terms and conditions quoted are recommended, and subject to variance. 
Prices are subject to change without notice. © 1951. WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO., 2107 Grand, Kansas City, Missouri © 1951 (P121) 








Cut Time and Costs in Livestock Production 


AUREOMYCIN 


Get Faster, Healthier Growth for Pigs, Poultry and Calves 
With Manufactured Feeds That Contain This Superior Antibiotic 


Does the feed or supplement you are using 
contain an antibiotic? Is that antibiotic 
AUREOMYCIN? 

On farms that use feeds or supplements 
that contain Vitamin B,, and Antibiotic 
(Aureomycin) Feed Supplement old growth 
records for swine and poultry are fading away; 
runts and culls are hard to find; enteritis 
seldom appears and mortality among young 
pigs and calves is definitely checked; uniform, 
early, rapid growth is topped off with shorter 
finishing periods; breeding and reproduction 
are markedly improved along with better 
hatchability of eggs. 

Swine, chickens, turkeys and calves show 
a definite promotion of intestinal health that 


saves many formerly lost or classed as runts 
or culls. If a feed that contains the “‘Aureo- 
mycin Supplement” did nothing but bring 
through half the young pigs or calves that 
now die in their early weeks from intestinal 
upsets, what would it be worth to a farmer? 

It has been found as a result of tests at 
experiment stations and field use on com- 
mercial hog farms that aureomycin in the 
rations of pigs, chickens and turkeys adds to 
growth over and above that obtained even 
when liver, milk, meat scraps, fish meal and 
fish solubles already are present. 

There is a wide range in nutritional results 
obtained by the various antibiotics now sup- 
plied in feeds under the tag listing “Vitamin 


B,. and Antibiotic Feed Supplement.” The 
results obtained by aureomycin have made tt 
the choice of a high percentage of the scielr 
tists who work in this new, and already highly 
successful, field of nutritional development. 


When you buy a feed that contains an antl- 
biotic, remember that aureomycin is the only 
antibiotic that has been proved highly effec 
tive for swine, chickens, turkeys, calves and 
several kinds of small animals. You won't £0 
wrong when you ask for a feed that contaims 


aureomycin. 
Animal Feed Department 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
AMERICAN Ganamid id COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N.Y. 
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HE most important 

time of all the year 
to provide food for 
birds is during the win- 
ter. It is now that their 
natural foods are at 
their lowest level. By 
supplying food, we will 
be of real service to our 
bird friends, possibly 
even saving some lives 
in severe weather. 

Use cracked grain — 
baby chick scratch feed 
-for those birds that 
normally eat small grain 
and weed seed. Spar- 
rows, cardinals, brown thrashers, 
towhees, and pine warblers eat this 
kind of grain. 

Suet takes the place of insects for 
those birds that during the warm 
months feed on worms, caterpillars, 
flies, moths, and beetles. Some peo- 
ple melt this fat and add some grain 
to it, letting it harden into a cake, 
which is placed in the suet feeder. 
Or a lump of raw fat may be cut up 
and forced into the feeder. Some 
kind of container to hold suet secure- 
ly is necessary to prevent the whole 
lump from being stolen by cat, crow, 
or squirrel. Carolina chickadees, tuft- 
ed titmice, wrens, and downy and 
other woodpeckers: will be constant 
visitors to your suet; and in very cold 
weather, practically all birds come 
for a bite or two. 

A window feeder may be as elabo- 
rate and large as you wish, with a 
roof to keep the food dry in bad 
weather, or it may be a simple shelf. 
It should have a narrow, raised edge 
to keep food from being scratched 
off, and it should be placed at a win- 
dow with some shrubbery near that 
can serve as shelter for the birds. A 












“Sweet Music,” by Rich- 
ard Wilcox, Hays County, 
Tex., wins the $5 prize. 





~~ 
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“The School Bus,” by Martha Gordon, 
‘ie County, Tex., wins the $10 prize. 





Suet feeder, to 
be placed on 
wall or tree. 


Drawings from the Teachers Guide, 
by special permission of the 
National Audubon Society. 








Winter Feeders for Birds 


By Annie R. Faver 






































Simple window shelf feeder. 


kitchen or breakfast 
room window is 
ideal, or the win- 
dow: of a child’s 
room, or your win- 
ter sitting room. 
The feeder can be 
easily filled in rainy 
or stormy weather 
by merely raising 
the window. The birds are close 
enough to be watched without hav- 
ing to use binoculars. 

A stand feeder may be placed 
either in a secluded corner under a 
tree in your garden or in the shrub- 
bery. Trees and bushes offer pro- 
tection for birds from their enemies. 
This feeder may be a board nailed 
on top of a post, or it may be like a 
house, with a roof and open sides. 
Knock the bottom out of an apple 
box, turn it so one side will be the 
roof and one the floor. Nail two nar- 
row strips across the open edges at 
the bottom, and you will have a 
cheap feeder. Or you may buy or 
build a weather vane feeder, which 
moves on a pivot. This keeps the 
food facing away from winds. 





Weathervane 
feeder. 


Our Young Artists 


12-YEAR-OLD Texas girl won top honors 
this month and two boys copped the other 
two prizes. I enjoy seeing the hundreds of draw- 
ings sent in each month. 
each one of you a prize. 
Many good drawings sent in are done with 
light pencil and colored crayon, but will not re- 
produce for our magazine. Please use black ink, 
or if you must use pencil, please use a very black 
one on white paper. Your sketch should not occupy 
a sheet over 8 x 10 inches. Keep sketches simple 
and use as few lines and shadows as possible. 
Put your name, age, address, and county on the 
back of drawing and send to me at 821 North 
19th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 


I wish I could give 


T. W. Godwin, Art Editor. 





“Haying Time,” by Harold Blain, 
Meade County, Ky., $2.50 prize. 
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Quvick-Mitch Cultivator with delayed rear-bar action assures clean, uniform cultiva- 
tion to end of rows. 


TOOL UP 


for full-yield farming with 
Tractor-Matched Implements 


Now, you can have both faster farming and the kind of job 
that makes you proud. 

Passing into history is the idea of merely hitching a tractor 
to an implement. New-Type A-C Quick-Hitch hydraulic im- 
plements are so perfectly matched to Allis-Chalmers tractors 
thaf they join as one. Your tractor actually becomes a power 
plow . . . power planter, cultivator or mower. And you quick- 
change from one to the other before the engine cools... 
including shifting wheel spacings when necessary .. . with 
engine power! 

Test the easy vision and instant hydraulic response of the 
new Allis-Chalmers TRACTOR-MATCHED implements. 
This is advanced tractor-implement farming. 


A-C Tractor Mower cuts square cor- 
ners without crop waste. Fast, smooth- 
operating . . . on level or rolling fields. 





Bedder-Pianter holds even depth in 
varying soils through hydraulic Traction 
Booster control, 
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Field Cultivator i, an ideal seedbed 
conditioner. Hydraulically controlled for 
shallow or deep penetration. 
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Mounted Plows are led from a forward 
tractor hitch point. Traction Booster as- 
sures uniform, even-depth work. 
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ALLIS‘CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE 1, U. S$. A. 


TRACTOR DIVISION 





BMICY the National Farm and Home Hour every Saturday — NBC 






































Won't rot in barnyard 
acids or oil. It's an ex- 
clusive, patented 

“U.S.” process 

that gives rubber 

years more wear. 
Resists snags, abrasion, 
weather cracking. 
Tempered means tough! 


feet can relax with 
every step in the 
cradle -like com- 
fort of this U.S. 
Rocker Last. It 
rolls with your 
feet, no drag; 
has just the 
right pitch for 
alive toe action. 
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FINEST FOR ae! ea AND WEAR 


Look for the exclusive black pigskin 


finish of U. S. Royal Tempered Rubber! 
ROYAL | 


TEMPERED 
RUBBER 
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ARCTICS have bonded-in 






HI-CUT RUBBERS 
stretch and stretch for 
easy on and off! 













@ UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Serving Through Science 








Easy Piano Lessons 
By Frederick Stanley Smith 


AST month we had you place your fingers on the keys C, D, E, F, and 

G, and then lift and drop each finger four times, making sure at the 
same time to hold down the four keys not being played. We could have 
told you to do this exercise on a table, a book, or on the arm of a chair, 
as it is merely a “limbering-up” exercise. 

In doing this, I am sure you must have noticed you were able to lift 
every finger higher than the fourth finger. This is due to the fact that the 
muscles that raise the third and fifth fingers pass over the muscle that 
raises the fourth finger, thus limiting this finger in its movement. Some 
of you may have had to use your free hand to hold down your third and 
fifth fingers when trying to raise the fourth finger. If you had that ex- 
perience, I can assure you you were not the only ones who did. 

We get better acquainted with the staff by learning the letter names 
of the notes on the lines and spaces of the treble and bass clefs, and vice 
versa. The staff is made up of five 
parallel lines and four spaces. The LINES SPACES 
lines and spaces are counted from s 0 
the bottom upwards, like this: 3 

















Each hand has its own 
staff or clef. When you 
are to play your right 
hand, the composer 
indicates it by means 
of this sign. It is known as the 
treble clef sign. 


When you are to play 
your le ft hand, it is in- 
dicated by this sign. This 
is known as the bass clef sign. 





Ye 


Putting the two clefs together, like this: 






G 


E 
% Middle C, the “C” nearest 
middle of the keyboard. 
















& 





G 


gives a definite pitch (sound) to the following keys: 





GIAIBICIDIEJFIGIA|BIC/O/JE/|F |G/A/BIC/O/E|F 





As was stated in last month’s installment, it might be a good idea to 
mark with a pencil a sufficient number of white keys so that you will be 
able to identify them any place on the piano keyboard. There are eight 
places where you can locate A, B, and C; and seven places where you 
can find D, E, F, and G. These different places are called “octaves.” Each 
octave is made up of eight consecutive ascending or descending white 
keys and is named according to its position on the keyboard, as follows: 


Lowest Lower Low Middle 
AA#B CDEFGAB CDEFGAB CDEFGAB CDEFGAB 
High Higher Highest 
CDEFGAB CDEFGAB CDEFGAB C 
You will notice there are seven octaves beginning with the lowest “C” 


and ending with the highest “C,” plus three keys, A, A#, and B, to the 
left of the lowest octave. Play any white key and see if you can name the 
octave in which it is found. Do this every day until you do it perfectly. 





Meet Mr. Smith, the Musician 


Mr. Smith lives in Raleigh, N. C., and is organist 
and choirmaster of Christ Church Parish. 

Born in Chambersburg, Pa., Mr. Smith has devoted 
his life to studying music. He is a graduate of Le- 
banon Valley College in Annville, Pa., and has studied 
organ, piano, and choral conducting under many 
noted musicians. 

Mr. Smith has had 31 compositions published and 
in 1940 set to music the 4-H Club Pledge Song. His 
compositions in manuscript include a book of 20 songs for children in 
kindergarten and the first three ae several anthems, solos, piano 
pieces, etc. 

Years of training and experience are being passed on to you in this 
piano lesson series. 
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Friends and Gifts 

















THERE, CLASSROOM TRee, \-/ JOAN, MAy TI SHOULD I GIVE TIM A 
YOu'RE ALL FINISHED ANO You TO THE CHRISTMAS GIFT ? 
BEAUTIFUL, AND ‘S ENOUGH P 
GLITTER LEFT OVER FOR TO 10Ove 
THE SUNDAY To 60 
PARTY. You, TIM 
ee? 29 . i 
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The Stars 





+ ha 
in December whe Oe 
7 . ' 
Dear Youngfolks: ‘ ——— ‘Pecasus! 
‘ ve ‘ 
See how many of the star eumeeee eee 
groups shown in the diagram “, : 
you can find. The moon will e o> Ff Pisces. 
come to its first quarter on "YA°8® ght 2 Behe 
Dec. 5, so get in your star , a eo? Re 
gazing before the moon gets ~\ _mina = 
too bright, or else wait until P 3 : 
after the full moon. er a 


Except for the moon, the 
planet Jupiter is now the 
brightest object in the sky. It 
is almost directly in the south 
in the early evening of the first days 
of the month. The great square of 
Pegasus, the Winged Horse, is easy 
to find just above Jupiter. Follow 
the long handle of Pegasus, and you 
will come to Algol, the Demon Star. 
Between 8 and 9 o'clock on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 10 it will go slowly into 
almost total eclipse, and then by 10 
o'clock become as bright as ever. 

Almost straight overhead is Tri- 
angulum, and east of that our old 
friends, the Pleiades, or Seven Sis- 
ters. Notice Cetus, the Whale, swim- 
ming westward, and Pisces, the 


. 
% . 
eee eeecse 


Looking south about 9 p.m., early December. 


Fishes, just above Jupiter, making a 
sharp leap away from the Whale. 

Mira, the Wonderful, is the bright- 
est star in Cetus. Perhaps it is not 
visible now, for it is one of these 
come-and-go stars called variables. 
For eight months it cannot be seen 
at all, and then for a month or $o it 
will blaze out almost as bright as 
Regulus. Nobody knows what makes 
it act up so. Watch for it! 

Venus is the bright morning star 
in the southeast just before sunrise. 

Your sincere friend, 

B. F. BROWN. 
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GET A DUPONT 
ANTI-FREEZE NOW 


“ZERONE”* 


(rvee s) 


The *1°"' brand 










Merry Christmas to you, and the best of the season’s greetings. The leaflet 
ideas below are just for you. Leaflets are two for 5 cents or five for 10 cents— 
with some exceptions as shown below. 








O Leap Year Frolic—Another leap year 
begins Jan. 1, so here’s a party for it. 

O Winter Sports Carnival — Enjoy this 
winter party. 

0 Yuletide Party—Deck the halls, it’s 
time to be jolly. 

QO Watch Night Party—Prepare for "52. 

QO Christmas Gifts To Make — There’s 
still time, but hurry. 

O Gourd Craft, 5 cents—Make use of 
those dried gourds. 

0 Make It With Spools, 5 cents—Sim- 
ple directions are easy to follow. 

O Too Busy for Christmas, 10 cents— 
This play teaches a good lesson. 


Six-Winged Angel, 


10 cents — An 


ideal, short Christmas play. 

How I Trap Mink and Muskrat— 
Learn some simple rules. 

Sing for Fun, 10 cents or thre¢ for 
25 cents—Sing and be happy. 
Community Handbook, 50 cents—A 
real, all-round bargain to help with 
programs, games, etc. 


ow wo 


Time is short, so get your order off 
today. Check your choice, print your 
name and address below, and send to 
Progressive Youngfolks, The Progressive 
Farmer, at Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas, or 
Birmingham. 
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ae Bust ANTI-FREEZE 


Qne shot of : 
DuPont" ZEREX* 


lasts all winter 
432 @ gallon 


--- but before you put in anti-freeze, have 
your cooling system checked and serviced. 


Cooling 
System 
Specialists 


Go to an expert. The dealer who displays this emblem offers 
you a special winter service. Make a date with him early for 
anti-freeze and for a thorough cooling system check-up be- 
fore the anti-freeze rush jams his driveway. 


: @UPIND 


Nery 











Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
TO.P.S. Retail Ceiling Price 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ,.. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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PARKER BROTHERS. 


YORK 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ine. 








Pressure-Creosoted 
Posts 








@ Clemson College Extension Service has 


December Orchard Jobs 


HETHER you have one 

or many thousands of 
fruit trees, a dormant spray is 
a “must.” Spray any time from 
now until just before bud 
swelling shows. San Jose scale 
is everywhere and will soon 
kill trees if not controlled. This 
pest makes bark of trees look 
like wet ashes have been 
rubbed on them. Use oil 
emulsion at recommended 
strength, or concentrated lime 
sulphur. Get these from seed 
and spray material houses. 
Dilute according to instruc- 
tions and apply. 


Do not expose roots of 
trees received from the nurs- 
ery. When you unpack, set at 
once or heel in. When you take them 
to the field to be set, cover roots with 
wet sacks. Even a few minutes’ ex- 
posure to sun and wind may so dry 
out roots as to make them much less 
liable to live. To those who are not 
familiar with nursery stock all of this 
sounds like I’m being too particular, 
but I want to assure you that it is 
very important. 

Before setting fruit trees, head 





A bundle of trees properly heeled in. 


them back to produce properly 
shaped and low-headed trees. Cut 
peach trees off 15 to 24 inches aboye 
ground, and apple trees a few inches 
higher. Make a sloping cut just above 
a bud. Next spring, trees will throw 
out branches all around trunk. Leave 
three to five of these, properly spaced 
around the trunk, to form the tree 
head. Pinch others off. After peach 
branches have grown one season, cut 
these back a third to a half. In cutting 
back branches, cut to an outer bud so 
the tree will fan out instead of going 
straight up. Accompanying illustra- 
tion shows a well shaped and pruned 
peach tree after two years’ growth. 


Remove wire label on fruit trees 
before setting. Unless this is done, the 
wire will cut into the tree as it grows, 


Well pruned two-year-old peach tree. 
Note how branches spread out, leaving 
a more or less open head. USDA photo. 


4 
4 
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land is rolling and subject to washing, 
plow a strip 4 or 5 feet wide where 
trees are to be set. 

Remove from trees or ground any 
dried-up peaches, apples, or other 
fruits. Burn or bury them. They are 
usually loaded with disease spores. 

Says W. O. Herndon, Hart County, 
Ga., peach grower, “There is a place 
for a small peach orchard like mine 
in every county in the state, maybe 
in every school district.” He has con- 
sistently sold his fruit at higher prices 
than commercial growers shipping to 
distant markets. He sells tree-ripe 
fruit, and: folks come to his orchard 
and haul the fruit away. 

H. L. Jones of Shelby County, 
Tenn., has been doing the same for 
nearly 10 years. Marketing in this 
manner, from his original 5-acre 
peach orchard, he nets more than 
most cotton growers do on 10 times 
this acreage. 


All over the country there is 
much interest in growing dwarf fruit 
trees. Folks like to stand on the 
ground and pick their fruit. While 
these dwarfs won’t produce as much 
fruit as standard trees, they will, in 
most sections, produce worth-while 


fruit. Those who wish to try them will . 


find dwarf apple and pear trees are 
now available. 


Two Champanel bunch grape 
vines and three to six muscadines are 
enough for an average family, says 
Alabama Extension Service. Good 
muscadine varieties recommended by 
Alabama’s Experiment Station for 
home use include Hunt, Scupper- 
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and the first hard wind that comes nong, Yuga, Dulcet, Thomas, Topsail, 
will break it off. I have seen many Cyeswell, and Creek. Plant one of the 
young fruit trees destroyed this way. fruit-bearing pollinators with every 
They could have been saved. nine vines of these regular varieties. 

Best time to prune muscadine (Good pollinators are Burgaw, Wal 
grapes is soon after first killing frost. ace, Willard, and Tarheel (the latter 
If pruned later, however, vines will j, 4 vigorous grower and a heavy 
not bleed to death. bearer but is of very poor quality). 

Many apple varieties need good ff the Champanel is not suited to your 
pollen-producing varieties planted section, Fredonia or Carman prob- 


studied and demonstrated pressure-creo- _ that these posts give farmers the most for 
soted posts, and, as a result, recommends their money—the longest length of serv- 
them as an excellent buy for farmers. As __ ice 


Mr. W. J. Barker of Clemson puts it: Koppers Posts in some of these demon- 
“Because fencing is such an important in- stration fences are over 15 years old and 
vestment for farmers, we are glad to show are just as sound as when new. This length 
them the long life of pressure-creosoted of service is by no means unusual; Kop- 
posts.” pers Posts are actually treated to average 

And farmers are shown! In 26 differ- 30 years’ service. Build and repair your 
ent localities, Clemson has demonstration _ fence with these long-lasting posts. They'll 
fences like the one pictured here—fences save you money and work. For more in- 
which confirm the long life of pressure- formation see your dealer or write di- 











creosoted posts. Clemson is convinced rect to us. 


See your Dealer for Tested Plans for Pole-Frame Buildings 


You can save time and cut costs almost in half by using pole- 
frame construction. With dependable Koppers Pressure-Creo- 


soted Poles, you’ll get sound, long-lasting buildings. 


DEALERS: Some Good Territories Are Still Open! 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





along with them to insure proper pol- 
lination. Winesaps are highly self- 
fertile, but worthless as pollenizers of 
other varieties. Delicious, Grimes 
Golden, Jonathan, Rome Beauty, and 
Yellow Transparent are generally 
good pollenizers of other varieties. 
Keep these facts in mind when plant- 
ing apples. 

Plow soil before setting trees. If 


ably will be. 


Mulch strawberries this month or 
next, before first hard freeze. This 
will usually pay you handsomely. This 
is especially important for plants set 
this fall on heavy soils, in order to 
prevent freezing and thawing from 
pulling them out of the ground. 

L. A. Niven. 
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PICKIN’S 


TROUBLE IN MOSCOW 


“It gets harder and harder to reach 
the downtrodden masses in America,” a 
comrade complained to his superiors. 
“In the spring they’re forever fishing or 
polishing their cars. In the summer they 
take vacations. In the fall they go to 
the World Series and football games. 
And in the winter you can’t get them 
away from their television sets. Please 
ive me suggestions on how to let them 
now how oppressed they are.” 

Mrs. V. R. Gordon, Mississippi. 
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TWO DIFFERENT VIEWS 
OF TEXAS 

A new arrival in heaven found every- 
thing just as wonderful as he had ex- 
pected except for one thing. There was 
a man sitting in one corner with a ball 
and chain tied to his leg. “How come 
this man is always tied?” the new arrival 
asked St. Peter. “Well,” replied St. 
Peter, “that man’s from Texas, and every 
time we turn him loose, he tries to go 
back!” Peggy Ferguson, Texas. 


An Easterner was being driven by a 
rancher over a blistering and almost bar- 
ren stretch of West Texas when a gaudy 
bird, new to him, scurried in front of 
them. The Easterner asked what it was. 

“That is a bird of paradise,” proudly 
said the rancher. 

“Durn long way from home, isn’t it?” 
replied the Easterner. 

Beatrice W. Worthy, Alabama. 


SLIGHTLY WORN 
Little Mary had sent her usual letter 
to Santa Claus. She asked for a doll, 
dishes, and a ball. In conclusion she 
wrote: “And, Santa, please bring me a 
new Daddy; mine is wearing out on 
top.” Mrs. Ila Zellner, Arkansas. 


BRIEF ENOUGH 


Some of the newspapers head the 
column, “Vital Statistics,” but an editor 
in a small Pennsylvania town always 
made the heading for births, marriages, 
and deaths read: “Hatched, Matched, 
Dispatched.” Harriet Browder, 

South Carolina. 


MIGHT HELP 
Teacher in history class: “Frank, 
what is your idea of civilization?” 
Frank: “Personally, I think it’s a good 
idea. I wish somebody would start it.” 
Quentin R. Howard, Kentucky. 


CAUTIOUS FARMER 

All his life a gnarled old Scotch Ken- 
tuckian had practiced a strict policy of 
caution. He never spoke until he was 
sure of his facts. One day a stranger 
cut across his field and hailed him, 
About how much,” he inquired pleas- 
antly, “is that young Hereford bull of 
yours worth?” 

... he owner glared at him suspiciously. 
Be you the tax assessor, or has he been 
it by a train?” Mrs. R. G. Lyle, 

Georgia. 


EXPERIENCED 
An applicant for a position as child’s 
nurse was asked: “Have you had any 
experience with children?” 
Sure, ma’am,” she replied confident- 
ly, “I used to be a child myself.” 
Mrs. J. R. Davis, Georgia. 


Editor’s Note.—Subscribers are invited 
to send us jokes for this column. Give 
your name, address, county, and date 
with each joke. If the same joke is sub- 
Mitted by two or more persons, check 

be sent to the earliest sender. 








Why farmers everywhere like 


Farmers from Maine to California like the 
way a Dodge ‘“.Job-Rated’ Farm Truck 
makes any hauling job easier . . . saves time 
and money. 

Whether you need a pick-up for carrying 
milk cans or a stock-rack truck for hauling 
livestock, there’s a Dodge truck that’s 
“‘Job-Rated”’ to fit your farm. Every unit 
from engine to rear axle is engineered at the 
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factory for your particular farming need. 


You can get the exact body type you need — 
a pick-up with low-side or high-side body or 
a stake truck with 714-, 9-, 12-, or 14-ft. 
body. Whatever your needs, you'll get 
plenty of thrifty power and then some! 










Farmers like the .« 
low first-cost, d 
low upkeep } 
and long life squeal! — shh 
Look at the price tag and you’ll discover that, 
with all its extra value, a Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ 
Farm Truck is priced with the lowest. And it’s 
low on upkeep, long on life through years and 
years of the roughest, toughest farm service. 
That’s because you enjoy the money-saving 
advantages of a high-compression engine with 
chrome-plated top piston rings and exhaust 
valve seat inserts and other features. 


Farmers like 
the extra 
comfort and 
extra safety 





A Dodge ‘“‘Job-Rated’’ Farm Truck will take 
you to town and back in real comfort .. . give 
you a wonderful ride over any old road. %-, 
34-, and 1-ton models have revolutionary new 
Oriflow shock absorbers. And in every model 
you get the widest seat of any popular truck— 
plus the added safety of an extra-large wind- 
shield and extra-big brakes ‘with Cyclebond 
“no rivet’’ lining. 







Farmers like the 
easy handling, ¢ 
on and off 
fhe road ies 


You can count on a Dodge “Job-Rated” Farm 
Truck to turn sharper, steer easier and ma- 
neuver better—the way a farm truck should! 
Just try one over the roads you usually travel 
and in your own barnyard and fields. See for 
yourself how the short wheelbase, wide front 
axle, and cross-steering of a Dodge “‘.Job-Rated” 
Truck help make it an easier farm truck to 
handle on your hauling jobs. 


Farmers like 
the driving 
ease of 
Fluid Drive 


Once you drive a Dodge “-Job-Rated’ Farm 
Truck equipped with gfrol Fluid Drive, you’ll 
rave about the way this Dodge “exclusive” 
makes driving easier and safer—particularly in 
mud, sand and snow or wherever the going is 
tough. It also lengthens truck life and tire 
mileage, reduces repairs, and protects your load. 
Available on 1%-, %4-, and 1-ton models. Ask 
your Dodge dealer for a demonstration. 





SEE YOUR NEARBY DODGE DEALER FOR A DODGE “Job-Rated’’ TRUCK TO FIT YOUR FARM 
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It will help you enjoy all Christmas week more if you read now one of 


the most charming Christmas stories we have ever printed! . .. And what 


mother’s heart will not warm as she thinks of the mother of that long- 


ago little boy who—but you really must read about that for yourself. 


got, the plainer she could hear jingle bells. 

I think she was hearing jingle bells the day I 
saw her glasses fog. It took a great deal to make my 
Grandma Gaines’ glasses fog, and I was dying to 
see what it was she read in the paper. But I didn’t 
get to read it, not then . . . not until long after she 
was gone. 


[: seemed like the older my Grandma Gaines 


I just happened to notice her reading the paper. 
She always had to have the paper first at our house. 
She laid for it. On this occasion she came across an 
item and started reading. After a while I noticed 
she took off her glasses and wiped them with the 
tiny, lace-hemmed handkerchief she always had 
in her white apron pocket. 

After she read it she went and got the scissors 


and clipped it out, and then she handed me the 


By MARK HAGER 
Illustrated by JOHN McCLELLAND 


paper and went off upsfairs. I knew she was going 
to hide the clipping. But this being Christmas Eve, 
it was easy to pass it over and think of other things, 
especially with the girls trimming the big Christmas 
tree in our house, and Mother in the kitchen busy 
with the roast, and the pumpkin pies, and the odors 
from the roast and the pies making the windows 
sweat and your Adam’s apple work up and down. 

But after my Grandma Gaines was gone I got to 
read the clipping she cut from the paper on that 
Christmas Eve. My mother found it in one of my 
grandma’s hiding places for things in her room, and 
I got to read it, And when I did, I didn’t wonder 


BEL 











VS 


so much why it made her glasses fog, for it re- 
minded me of a day some years before when I had 
just got big enough to drive our farm truck to town, 
and my Grandma Gaines was old, and her hair all 
turned to silver. 





The little faded clipping made me remember 
when we kids got ready to go to town one time. 
It was two days before Christmas, and I cranked the 
farm truck and backed it from under the shed. 

It was then my Grandma Gaines cracked her 
cane on the porch banister to get my attention. 

“Where are you going?” she asked. 

“To town,” I said. 

“I'm going with you,” she said. 

“You going to town?” I said. “Why, you're too 
old. It’s too cold for you. We can bring you what- 
ever you want.” 

“You can’t bring me the sound of the jingle bells, 
and the store windows,” she said. “I want to seé 
and hear Christmas. I do not want anything 
brought. I want to take something. I am going to 
take the town children some apples. . . .” 

Then I remembered how my Grandma Gaines 
had always been so bad about giving our things 
away when she’d go to town when we took fruit and 
produce. When we drove (Continued on page 63) 
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God’s Book, 


God’s Day, 


God’s Month 


By James W. Sells 
Rural Church Editor 


ET’S talk a minute about what 
you can do to help Christmas 
mean more in. your community. 

Sunday, Dec. 2, is known as Ad- 
vent Sunday in such churches as 
Episcopal, Lutheran, and other litur- 
gical churches. The “Advent” is the 
looking forward to the coming of 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour of 
mankind. Recognition of the impor- 
tance of the birth of Jesus is a part 
of our Christian heritage. This fact 
should color all of our activities for 
December. December is indeed 
God’s month. 

1. Bible Sunday is celebrated on 
Dec. 9, and the American Bible So- 
ciety will furnish for you posters, 
programs, and information concern- 
ing the Bible, its history and meaning 
to American life. 

You might ask your Sunday school 
class to celebrate Bible Sunday by 
having an exhibit of unusual Bibles, 
the oldest Bible, an old family Bible 
that has a record of the oldest family 
in the community, and one of the 
newer Bibles just recently printed. 

(By the way, for information on 


- Bible Sunday, and prices on Bibles 


with large print for older readers, as 
well as cheaply priced Bibles, just 
write The American 
Bible Society, Atlanta, 
Ga., or Dallas, Tex.) 


2. Christmas Sun- 
day is Dec. 23, and 
your church will want 
to celebrate it in these 
different ways: 


a. A Christmas pro- 
gram in the Sunday 
school classes, both 
large and small. (See 
your denominational 
literature for helps.) 


b. A Christmas ser- 
mon by your minister. 


c. A Christmas pro- 
gram on Sunday night. 
(Service Department, 
The Progressive Farm- 
er, at your nearest of- 
fice, offers a Christ- 
mas play that can be used on Sun- 
day night.) 

d. You can help decorate your 
church yard with a Christmas scene 
of angels, shepherds, and lighted 
trees. Pine saplings, pine branches, 
a homemade cradle and a draped 
figure to remind passersby of the 
Meaning of Christmas can be effec- 
tively used. (If you want to buy 
more elaborate decorations, with 
cardboard figures, write The Baptist 
Book Store, Dallas or Nashville; The 
Methodist Publishing House, Dallas 
or Nashville; or the David C. Cook 
Co., Elgin, Ill., for a catalog of Christ- 
mas decorations.) 

e. You can write Christmas letters 
to men and women from your com- 
munity who are in the Armed. Forces. 





Christmas seal sales have 
helped save 5 million lives. 
Yet. tuberculosis kills more 
people than all other in- 
fectious diseases combined. 
Buying Christmas seals 
from your County Tubercu- 
losis Association will help. 


Send them a small Christmas present 
like a New Testament, a copy of The 
Upper Room (a devotional booklet 
published by The Upper Room, 
Nashville, Tenn., 10 cents per copy), 
a subscription to an overseas edition 
ef one of our national magazines, or 
a box of homemade candy. (Why not 
wrap up this copy of The Progressive 
Farmer and mail it to one of your 
soldier friends, after you have fin- 
ished reading it?) 

f. Don’t forget the almost-forgot- 
ten elderly people in your commu- 
nity. They will be lonesome, and 
will be most happy to have a Christ- 
mas visit from you, with a small box 
of fruit and candy. 

g. Have you planned a special 
Christmas present for your pastor? 
He is the one person you want near 
you in time of illness and trouble. 
And, while you are sending Christ- 
mas boxes from your Sunday school 
celebration, please remember that 
elderly Negro family down on the 
side road that has probably been 
neglected by almost everybody else. 
It is in the old Southern tradition 
to remember those of our friends at 
Christmas time. 

8. There will be many people 
home for Christmas holidays, so why 
not plan for a special program with 
and by your young people on the 
last Sunday in Decem- 
ber. This is a fifth 
Sunday, and many 
rural and small town 
churches do not have 
any service on this 
day. Give your young 
people the spotlight 
for that day. Let them 
have the responsibility 
for the program. 

4. Here’s another 
idea: Why not ask the 
young people in the 
community, who are 
home f or Christmas, 
to come over to your 
house for an evening 
as your guests? Give 
them a Christmas 
party, let them have 
fun in a good Chris- 
tian home. 

5. If you live in a community 
where. there is a good strong church 
with an active young people’s pro- 
gram, suggest that your church have 
a community Watch Night Service 
at midnight on New Year’s Eve. This 
experience will soon become a tra- 
dition of the holiday season. 

6. Isn't there someone who has 
been of great help to you in your 
life? Isn’t there someone who has 
gone out of his way to do you a 
favor? Don’t you owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to someone? Well, write 
that person a good “thank you” letter. 

Let me thank you for being one 
of our readers, and wish you a merry 
Christmas and the happiest and most 
peaceful of New Years. 
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There’s Always a {| R Big & 


Captain 
“Eddie” Rickenbacker 


Captain “Eddie” Rickenbacker, ace 
of aces, ranked first among all aerial 
combat fliers in World War I by 
downing more enemy planes than 
any other American flier. He con- 
tinued his heroic work in World War 
il, surviving 23 torture-filled days on a 
life raft in the South Pacific while on 
special assignment for the Secretary 
of War. For the past eighteen years 
he has been the active head of 
Eastern Air Lines, one of the world’s 
most successfully operated airlines. 


























@ AC became the “‘Ace”’ i u “4 : 4 
of the fuel pump industry 

by originating the fuel pump, 

24 years ago. It still is. 

@ More than 100,000,000 AC Fuel 
Pumps have been built. 


@ More than 40,000,000 are in daily use. 


@ More than 90% of the gasoline-powered vehicles now in service 
were factory-equipped with AC’s. 


@ No other important automotive unit has enjoyed the overwhelming 
preference accorded the AC Fuel Pump, over so many years. 


(\I 


PLUG DIVISION 





AC SPARK GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








America’s Ff [RST and FINEST Fuel Pumps 








For the past 10 years the Palmetto State ranked 
first among states in shipment of fresh peaches. 
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in Balancing Farms With Factories... in Building 


Construction in Southeast ...in Attaining Efficient Farming 


something, even if it is wrong.” 
With this unusual request, Dr. R. F. Poole, 
able, efficient president of Clemson College, closed a 
“pep talk” to his staff some years ago when business was 
bad and the farm outlook gloomy. 

Since progress results only from action, no advice 
could have been better. It is as good today as when 
given. It applies to you and to me. It fits your com- 
munity and mine. 

There has been much action in South Carolina since 
President Poole’s earnest appeal. And, when measured 
by the yardstick of progress, very little of it, apparently, 
has been wrong. The future looks equally promising. 


"| WANT to ask each and every one of you to do 


< Cotton on the Coker pedigreed seed farm, Hartsville. 


il prea, 
LOAN 


“J 


Grading according to market standards is making sweet 
potatoes a more profitable crop in South Carolina. 





By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 
Associate Dean, Georgia’s 
College of Agriculture 


South Carolina has raised the earning power 
of its people more during the past two decades 
than any other state in the nation. 

Per capita earnings of South Carolinians in- 
creased 312 per cent between 1930-50. No 
other state during the same period did so well, 
The record compares with 196 per cent for the 
nation as a whole, 251 per cent for the 4 states 
of the Southwest, and 256 for the 11 states of 
the Southeast. 

This outstanding national record for the 
_Palmetto State was made possible mainly by 
two developments: 1) expanded industry and 
2) improved farming. 

Throughout the last 
20-year period, industry 
has expanded in South 
Carolina. In relation to 
population, the Palmetto 
State now stands first in 
the South in its percent- 
age of industrial workers. 
Since 1940 it has led 
the Southeast in the per- 
centage increase of its 
manufacturing pay rolls. 





Since the close of 
World War II, 900 new 
industries have been es- 
tablished in South Caro- 
lina. In addition, 1,000 
old, or previously estab- 
lished, industries have increased their production capa- 
city by adding or enlarging buildings and equipment. 

In terms of all types of economic gains, 1951 has been 
the best year in the long and eventful history of South 
Carolina. Many gratifying records were set. At mid- 
year, for instance, it stood second to Texas (nine times as 
large) among Southern states in building construction, 
not including the biggest development of all—the Savan- 
nah River Atomic Project. 

“What accounts for your remarkable success in bring- 
ing to your state so many branch plants of the best- 
known industrial corporations in the nation?” 


“Superior people and good Government,” replied Dr. 
W. Reese Hart, chief of the development for the Re- 
search, Planning, and Development Board, Columbia. 

“Superior people?” (Continued on page 48) 
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: HERE’S a whale of a difference 
i between a GMC built-for-the-farm 
truck and others—a fact more and more 
farmers are recognizing every day. 
You appreciate it most this time of year, 
when earth and weather get together 
to make a mess of things. You never 
have to hesitate about turning your 
GMC off the hard road — it’s always 
ready to plow through the iciest, mud- 
an diest field chores you call upon it to do! 


Reasons for this you can see right off. 


Watch a GMC working its way along 
snowy farm lanes, hauling wood or 

,» or toting some heavy gear over to 
the pump house. The way that axle 







Top truck 
on any 






packs the power—gets a move on—you 
know a GMC commands more “go” 
than any other \,- to 2-tonner made. 


For a farm-proved GMC gives you an 
engine untopped in its class—yoked to 
a chassis built country-style! Long on 
power and strong at the clutch, with 
plenty of brawn between bumper and 
tail gate. 

Only one soft spot: the deep-seated 
comfort you find ina GMC’s Weather- 
sealed ‘‘Six-Footer’’ Cab. Climb in. 
See for yourself—at your GMC 
dealer’s today! 


GMC Truck & Coach Division 
of General Motors 


farm 
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GENERAL 
MOTORS 





Your key to greater hauling profits 


Get a real truck ! 
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with BOWES 


COMBUSTION AID 
For Fast Starts - Driving Protection 


Be sure of quick, easy starting this winter! BOWES Combustion 
Aid absorbs the water in your fuel lines, keeps them free of 
gums, softens and removes car- 
bon. Easy to use . . . just put it in 
your gas tank...and have de- 
pendable, inexpensive cold 
weather protection! Your Bowes 


“Seal Fast’ dealer can supply you. 


START Faster... 
DRIVE Smoother! 


It will pay you to visit your near- 


Gin 








FAS! 
MBUSTION 
AID 


R ABSORBE 
noother MOTORIM 








T 
est Bowes dealer for tire and tube " : 


repairs ... fan belts . . . oil filter 





cartridges ... battery cables with 
terminals that can’t corrode ...and other fine automotive services 


and accessories “for smoother motoring.” 






DRIVE IN WHERE YOU 
SEE THIS BOWES EMBLEM 


BOWES “SEAL FAST” CORP., INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 














South Carolina Sets the Pace 
(Continued from page 46) 


“I mean young and middle-aged 
people who appreciate being asso- 
ciated with a good employer; and 
who, -consequently, take pride in 
their work and do a good job. For 
example, at Allendale we have a gar- 
ment plant in which the workers are 
women just six months off the farm. 
Yet, these» women are turning out 
more and better work than long-ex- 
perienced employees of the same cor- 
poration in plants outside our state 
and region. This is merely an ex- 
ample; dozens of others like it could 
be cited.” 

As to “good Government” 
Seuth Carolina buys space in leading 
financial publications to tell the na- 
tion about its genuine interest in 
making the state a 
favorable location 
for manufactur- 
ing. In a recent 
issue of the Wall 
Street Journal, for 
instance, there ap- 
peared an adver- 
tisement quoting 
Gov. James F. 
Byrnes as follows: 
“In locating your 
new plant, it is 
my sincere judg- 
ment that one of 
the most impor- 
tant factors to 
consider is the 
philosophy and 
attitude of the 
state Government. 
South Carolina’s Government is 
basically sound; it is friendly toward 
industry. Our Government, our com- 
munities, our people want industry 
and want to see it prosperous and 
happy. No state and no people can 
offer more.” 

That South Carolina’s business and 
industry are prosperous there can be 
no doubt; Dun and Bradstreet’s re- 
cent report shows 4.7 failures out of 
each 10,000 establishments. This is 
the best record made by any state in 
the nation. 


There are other factors that have 
contributed to South Carolina’s re- 
cent industrial gains. One of these 
is the highly trained staff of scientists 
and technicians employed by the 
state’s nonpolitical Research, Plan- 
ning and Development Board of 
which Charles N. Plowden is state 
director. This staff studies the state’s 
resources in relation to specific in- 
dustrial possibilities and the needs of 
specific corporations; it aids in solv- 
ing adjustment problems after new 
industries are secured; it carries on 
a continuous campaign of informa- 
tion for South Carolinians. 

“Using facts compiled by Clemson 
College, we point out, for example, 
that we still have 215 people grow- 
ing up on farms for every 100 farm 
jobs that exist,” said Dr. Hart. “We 
explain how we must ‘diversify’ our 
occupational pattern, if these people 
are to continue to live and work in 
their home counties or the state. Of 
course, this diversification of work 
opportunities can come only through 
the continued expansion of industry, 





“Sometimes I'm just as happy I'm 
not popular with the girls!” 


which, after all, is very closely asso- 
ciated with more and better markets 
for farm products.” 

Most gigantic among South Caro- 
lina’s industrial developments is the 
so-called H-bomb plant, or the Sa- 
vannah River Atomic Project. This 
250,000-acre development in Aiken 
and Barnwell counties, just across the 
river from Augusta, Ga., is under 
construction. Thousands of workers 
are living in trailers; thousands of 
houses are to be built. The an- 
nounced cost is $900 million. What 
a sum! It is more than the total in- 
dustrial plant and equipment expend- 
itures in South Carolina—both new 
plants and expansions—since January 
1945. It is more than twice the sum 
spent to build all 
the 900 plants 
that located in 
South Carolina 
since the close of 
World War II. It 
is $500 million 
more than the 
total value of all 
the state’s indus- 
trial plants 10 
years ago. 

This, the largest 
new development 
of the Atomic 
Energy Commis- 
sion, will bring to 
the state a larger 
number of top 
flight scientists 
than has ever be- 
fore lived in South Carolina. The 
plant at which they work will be 
permanent; it will serve the nation 
at peace as well as war. It, along 
with other atomic plants in the 
South, will place the region in the 
vanguard of the newest applications 
of all sciences. It will encourage the 
building of many new industries in 
related fields. 

Emphasis upon industrial develop- 
ment has in no way detracted from 
the importance of agriculture or the 
progress of farming. In fact, South 
Carolina is one of three states in the 
nation that increased the number of 
its farms between the census periods 
of 1940 and 1950. 


No state, in relation to population, 
has a larger number of young men 
studying agricultural occupations; 
none has more real farmers seeking 
to improve their efficiency and keep 
up with the revolutionary changes 
that are taking place in the South. 


Clemson College is one of three 
in the United States with an increas- 
ing enrollment of young men studying 
agriculture; in all others there has 
been a decline due to the graduation 
of veterans since 1948. Clemson's 
gain of 22 per cent in agricultural 
degree - course students during the 
past three years reflects higher farm 
incomes and confidence in the new 
system of balanced, conservation 
farming that is being developed. 

South Carolina’s program of vo 
cational agriculture is outstanding. 
With 9,038 young men in part-time 
classes, it stood first among the states 
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in service to out-of-school youth. 
With 49,327 farmers enrolled in eve- 
ning classes, it was second among the 
states—only Texas reached a larger 
number. 


Interest in new developments 
was expressed, too, by the attendance 
of more than 10,000 at the 1951 
Farmers’ Week held at Clemson Col- 
lege. “We never had a larger crowd,” 
said Chairman Thomas W. Morgan. 
There were-talks, exhibits, and dem- 
onstrations dealing with every phase 
of farming and rural life. Among ex- 
hibits, most impressive was the more- 
than - one- million - dollars’- worth of 
new-type farm machinery. 

Production is becoming increas- 
ingly diversified. Many efficiency 
records have been established during 
recent years. 


South Carolina normally stands 
first in production and marketing of 
fresh peaches. The quality of its fruit 
is excellent. For several years the 
horticulture department of Clemson 
College has been canning limited 
quantities. If such a quality product 
could be put on the nation’s commer- 
cial markets, it would command a 
premium price. 

Rapid gains are being made in 
poultry. South Carolina stands first 
among states of the Southeast in tur- 
keys; production is seven times as 
large as ten years ago. Each year 
sets a new record. Broiler chickens 
are gaining rapidly; production, at 
something more than 10 million birds, 
has already doubled within a period 
of three years. 


Soybeans—a new cash crop— 
have doubled in acreage and produc- 
tion three times since 1945. A new 
and higher production record has 
been set every year for five years. 

Due to higher yields per acre, a 
new corn production record has been 
set every year during the past five. 

Forests, which occupy 58 per cent 
of the land, have become an ever- 
increasing source of income. South 
Carolina is one of the few states with 
more than 1 million acres of wood- 
land under conservation manage- 
ment. Among the state’s industries, 
wood-using plants rank second in 
providing employment; only ‘*extiles 
rank higher. 


Tobacco is a major cash crop. 
Last year, for the first time, it ac- 
counted for a higher farm income 
than cotton. An increasing interest is 
being developed in the growing of 
aromatic tobacco. Introduced but a 
few years ago, it is now grown in 18 
or 20 counties. 

Cotton is the No. 1 source of farm 
income, accounting, normally, for 
about 40 cents out of each crop dol- 
ar earned. No state produces more 
uniform staple; none other so high 
4 percentage of the more desirable 
staple lengths. Since 1942, 93 per 
cent or more of the staple has been 1 
inch or longer. In 1950, according to 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, USDA, 99.4 per cent 
was 1 inch and longer. This achieve- 
ment, which is very important from 
the standpoint of textile mill require- 
ments is due, largely, to the annual 


(Continued on page 54) 





A size and type 
for YOUR farm 
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GET MORE 


ina MASSEY-HARRIS 


More Power, Better Performance. In 
every power range, Massey-Harris 
tractors are more powerful. Bigger, 
high compression 4- and 6- cylinder 
engines squeeze more power from 
fuel. Lugging power on tough pulls 
reduces gear shifting, gets more work 
done faster. 


More Economy. Massey-Harris trac- 
tors deliver more horsepower per gal- 
lon of fuel than the average of all 
leading makes of tractors. You make 
fewer trips to the fuel tank — save 
many dollars in fuel costs each year. 
Massey-Harris tractors are built 
stronger to give more years of ser- 
vice — run longer between overhauls. 
The records of owners and impartial 
tests prove this. 

More Comfort. You ride on a spring- 
cushioned, hydraulic-mounted seat — 
gives you a velvet ride. You have 
more standing room on the full width 
platform. Shock-resistant short-turn 


steering means easier driving — no 
aching shoulders, strained wrists or 
cramped fingers from tight holding. 
Positive, light pressure brake pedals 
for easier turning, safer stopping and 
holding. Easy-reach controls. Depth- 
O-Matic two-way hydraulic system 
powers tools into the ground as well 
as out. Streamlined hood for better 
vision. You cover more acres, feel 
fresher at the end of the day with a 
Massey-Harris. 


Without obligation, see how a 
Massey-Harris tractor performs on 
your farm, under your conditions. 
Just say the word to your Massey- 
Harris dealer and he'll gladly arrange 
for a free demonstration at your con- 
venience. Look over the complete line 
of quick-attaching mounted and semi- 
mounted tools that team up with 
Massey-Harris tractors for top per- 
formance. For complete tractor cata- 
log by mail, use the coupon below. 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY i 
Quality Avenue, Dept. M-65, Racine, Wis. 

Please send me a copy of your latest catalog on uw, geo Tractors : 
I cecchichinstcapntaeitiaroremnesiiaail ¢ © i senitdinn R.F.D. 
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By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Illustrated by C. E. MONROE, JR. 


i 
! 


With deft pre- 
cision the doctor 

felt the pulse, 
the head, put his 

~ hand over the 

baby’s heart. 


This story would be interesting and beautiful enough 


if it were mere fiction. It is doubly interesting because 


Mr. Rutledge writes us: ‘“‘The story, ‘A Christmas Angel,’ 


is a true one. 


I have changed some names, but the 


story records a real happening here on the plantation.” 


HAT autumn a cyclone had destroyed 

; the rice crop, the one source of cash 

income on our plantation, and it had 
so damaged the corn and peas and potatoes 
that our main sources of food were almost 
depleted. Hence it was not with our cus- 
tomary feeling of well being and happiness 
that we approached the Christmas season. 
Everything seemed to point toward a bleak 
holiday season. 

Yet all of us, I think, expected some mir- 
acle to happen just before Christmas, and 
my brother and I were downcast when 
nothing happened, except that Father sent 
a Negro in an oxcart to the village, 10 miles 
away, to buy a few oranges for our Christ- 
mas cheer. We were too young to under- 
stand that Christmas is not a date on the 
calendar—it is a festival of love in the heart. 

About 9 o’clock on Christmas Eve, while 
we were sitting quietly before the fire, there 
arose a sudden hubbub outside. My brother 
and I ran to the door. There stood a “tall, 
muffled form laden with guns and a string 
of mallard ducks. Behind him was a Negro 
carrying two suitcases. 

“Hello, boys!” cried a cheery voice. “I’m 
Santa Claus.” 

By this time Father was with us, helping 
us to welcome Dr. Jim Norwood, a young 
physician from New Rochelle, N. Y., who 
had hunted ducks with us on the Santee 
River Delta the winter before. He had also 
visited us on the plantation, so that he knew 
his way .back, and he also knew he would be 
sure of a welcome. 

Dr. Norwood was a fine figure of a man 
as he stood before the-fireplace: tall, ruddy, 
with sparkling blue eyes. In his genial 
boyish way he had talked to us previously 
of his graduation from Harvard Medical 
School and of his postgrad- 
uate work abroad. We also 
knew of his eccentric mil- 
lionaire patient, Martin 
Langdon, who demanded 
a good deal of Dr. Nor- 
wood’s time. 


“Langdon’s going to take me abroad with 
him next week,” Dr. Norwood said. “He 
doesn’t like to travel alone. I am keen on 
going; it should be a great trip. This is 
Thursday; I go back home on Friday, and 
we sail on Monday.” 

He apologized to Mother for coming in 
on us so suddenly. “I would have written 
to you,” he said, standing with his back to 
the fire and drinking a steaming cup of tea, 
“but the little mail steamer has broken down. 
Well, I’ve had good sport on the Delta, but I 
didn’t want to spend Christmas there alone. 
. . » You know you told me I could come 
again,” he ended, smiling. 

Mother assured him he was welcome and 
then asked him about a girl named Cerelle 
of whom he had spoken the year before. 
“Our engagement is to be announced Satur- 
day night,” he replied. “There’s to be a big 
party and I must be there.” 

Just then we heard a knock on the door. 
It was "Ralgia, a seven-year-old Negro girl. 
“Please, sah,” she said, “Sis Betty’s baby got 
de spasms.” 

The child had come a mile across the dark 
plantation fields, and was obviously fright- 
ened. Such an incident was a frequent 
thing in our lives, but to Jim Norwood it 
was vastly appealing, and at the mention of 
sickness, the doctor in him woke at once. 

“Why, poor child,” he said, leading her 
over to the fire. “Tell me what's the matter 
with the baby.” 

’Ralgia’s bare toes worked convulsively, 
and finally she repeated, “Spasms, sah.” 

He went over to one of his traveling bags 
and drew out a medicine case. 

“You aren’t going out yourself?” Father 
asked. “It’s probably just a case of colic.” 

“I never let a patient escape me,” Jim 
Norwood laughed. He said he needed one 
of us to show him the way back, so I of- 
fered to go along. 

As we approached Betty’s cabin she heard 
us coming and opened the door wide. She 
held the sick child in her arms. 

“Betty, here’s a (Continued on page 52) 
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ideal for farm 
remodeling from 
now on! 
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NEW “CASH CROP REMODELING! 


with 

“He A few dollars spent now on house and barns will 
‘is B pay off in comfort, economy and higher production 
_ and Good, practical remodeling pays off in a lot of ways. For instance, in- 
1 i sulating the attic is a quick and inexpensive job, and a real money-saver. 
ritten You'll be surprised how it will cut fuel costs and give you a more com- 
a fortable house...easier to heat in the winter, and cooler in the summer. 
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Gold Bond tells you how to 
turn a barn into a house! 


Windproof your barns and chicken ¢ like separate workrooms for canning, 


houses now, and you'll have healthier, 
more productive animals during the bad 
weather months. There are plenty of 
other remodeling jobs that can be done 
at small cost, and will be a real help... 


MODERNIZE DINGY ROOMS 
THIS FAST, EASY WAY 


It’s fun to modernize old, drab- 
looking rooms and give them 
bright new life! If walls and ceilings 
are in bad condition, nail up panels 
of fireproof Gold Bond Gypsum 
Wallboard. Then paint with Gold 
Bond Sunflex. It dries in 1 hour 
and leaves no painty smell. Or 
decorate with amazing Gold Bond 


preparing food for freezing, washing 
vegetables, or candling eggs. 

See your nearest Gold Bond Lumber 
and Building Materials Dealer, and dis- 
cuss your specific jobs with him. He has 
fireproof Gold Bond Wallboards, Insul- 
ation Boards, Lath, Plaster, Lime, 
Sheathing, Wall Paint, Rock Wool In- 
sulation...over 150 Gold Bond Prod- 
ucts to help you build or remodel bet- 
ter. Each one has the famous orange- 
and-tan striped label that assures you of 
highest quality at no extra cost. 


cold. Then build walls and ceilings of 
fireproof Gold Bond Gypsum Board. 
Hide the joints with Gold Bond Perfor- 
ated Tape System. Decorate with Gold 
Bond Sunflex Wallpaint, or give walls a 
rich ‘‘sculptured”’ finish with Gold Bond 
Color Texture. For detailed plans on 
converting a barn into a house, just send 
a postcard to National Gypsum Co., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. Your local Gold Bond 
lumber and building materials dealer 
will give you complete instructions for 


When Sonny gets mar- 


; Color Texture. It goes on like paint 
- ried, he wants a place of 


and covers the wall like plaster... 
comes in 8 beautiful new colors. 


e. —> 
her en 
atter hk his own. If he can build 
“a~" a new house, fine... but 
its often possible to convert one of the 
bams into a snug, inviting home at low 
cost. Gold Bond will be glad to tell you 
how. Start by placing insulation between 
: the framing members. Full-thick Gold 
Jim Bond Rock Wool Batts provide a perma- 
one ° e A 
a nent firestop, and give maximum insula- 
tion against summer heat and winter 
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gives added comfort ! 


fed 


Gold Bond Rock Wool Batts 
and Blankets fit right between the 
attic joists or studs. They keep 
summer heat out, and winter heat 
in. Savings in fuel bills more than 
py for the low cost. Gold Bond 

ulation is just as effective for 

m buildings. In winter it keeps 
afimal heat in, protects stock from 





%, - Cooler in summer, too! 


lecclation cuts fuel costs, 











using Gold Bond Gypsum Wallboard 
and other Gold Bond Products in your 
home or farm buildings. 


Comfortable Machine Shop 


Your machine shop will be a snug 
place all year ’round if you insulate with 
Gold Bond Rock Wool, then nail panels 
of Gold Bond Gypsum Wallboard to 
the wood framing. 





+ Keep Drafts Out of Chicken House 


Keep chickens healthier and more 
productive by lining chicken houses 
with Gold Bond Gypsum Wallboard or 
Gypsum Sheathing. Both materials are 
fireproof and the Sheathing is moisture- 
resistant. To protect against damage 
from pecking, line the wall to a height 
of 2 feet with Gold Bond Hardboard. 





a Wash-Up Room ? 


You can turn a little extra space off 
the kitchen into a handy wash-up or 
work room. Just nail up panels of fire- 
proof, moisture-resistant Gold Bond 
Gypsum Wallboard, and paint with 
Gold Bond Sunflex. Gold Bond Gyp- 
sum Wallboard can also be used for lin- 
ing barns, building partitions, bins, and 
safeguards around machinery. 





Windproof your barn with fireproof Gypsum Sheathing ! 


Here’s a practical, low-cost way to 
protect animals against winter weather. 
Nail panels of Gold Bond Gypsum 


Hace 





Sheathing right to the wood framing 
inside the barn. Tongue-and-groove 
edges insure a snug fit. Gold Bond 
Gypsum Sheathing is fireproof and mois- 
ture-resistant. Ic adds greater structural 
strength to the barn. There’s no expan- 
sion of contraction to cause gaps, and 
no knot holes, To protect against dam- 
age from cow’s horns, line the sidewalls 
to a height of about 5 feet with Gold 
Bond Hardboard. 
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Have you seen them... these grace- 
ful new Remington shotguns? They’re 
as modern as tomorrow . . . years ahead 
in design and construction . . . with 
features yet to be imitated. See them, 
compare them; you’ll want America’s 
.. backed by America’s oldest 
gunmaker... Remington. Send for free 


newest. 
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literature. Or, better yet, see them at your Remington dealer’s. 
Send 10 cents in coin (no stamps) for your copy of “How to 
Dress, Ship and Cook Wild Game” to: Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., Dept. P. F., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





REMINGTON “Wingmaster’ MODEL 870AP (TOP) 
5-SHOT 12, 16, 20 gauges 


REMINGTON “SPORTSMAN-48” (BOTTOM) 3-SHOT 
12, 16, 20 gauges 


Remington 


“Sportsman” and “‘Wingmaster’’ are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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, SELSAW MACHINERY co 
315 Westport Rd., Kansas City 2, Me. 
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1600 Cottage Grove Ave., Dpt. ’O: 
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A Christmas Angel 


(Continued from page 50) 


doctor to see your baby,” I said. 


“This is Dr. Norwood.” 

“Yes, sah,” she said gently. 

Dr. Norwood looked at the baby 
keenly. “Bring me the baby here to 
the fire,” he said. 

The mother laid the tiny form on 
a mattress on the floor in front of the 
hearth. With deft precision the doc- 
tor felt the pulse, applied his stetho- 
scope and listened to the painful 
breathing. 

He turned to Betty and said, “Your 
baby has had pneumonia for some 
days. It’s late to try to turn the tide.” 

“Can you help her?” I asked. 

“I have no medicine with me that 
will help much,” he answered. 
“About the only thing I can give is 
constant attention. You go home and 
tell your mother I will be over in the 
morning for breakfast, but I can’t 
leave this child tonight.” 

As I left I heard him say to Betty, 
“Pull that little bench under the win- 
dow and lay a folded blanket on it. 
I want the baby to have fresh air. 
Then get another cover for her so she 
won't feel a draft. You can lie down 
and rest. I will keep watch.” 

As I recrossed the plantation fields 
those last words kept echoing in my 
heart: “I will keep watch.” There 
was something simple and powerful 
about that. There came to me a feel- 
ing that Christmas has to do with 
things even better than roast turkey 
and plum pudding—it has to do with 
love and saerifice. 

When I reached home and told 
my family what had happened, all 
thought of our own meager Christ- 
mas was forgotten in our concern 
over the stricken child. We were 
touched, too, by Dr. Norwood’s self- 
forgetfulness, and I overheard Moth- 
er saying something about a Christ- 
mas angel. 

By daylight the next morning all 
of us were up, and I had started for 
Betty’s cabin when I met Dr. Nor- 
wood coming over. His eyes were 
heavy with sleep. 

“I may be able to pull the baby 
through if I stick close to her. We 
had something of a fight last night.” 


While we were eating our Christ 
mas breakfast of hominy, venison 
sausages, and cornbread, a Negro 
man came to the door and held out 
a yellow envelope. “I bring this from 
Georgetown,” he said, “for Dr. Nor- 
wood.” The doctor read the message, 
“Langdon has changed our sailing 
date. He wants me Sunday mom. 
ing,” he said. “That means I would 
have to catch the 4:50 from George. 
town this afternoon.” 

“We could drive you over,” Fath 
er said. 

Dr. Norwood said, “I should go 
today to be there in time for Cerelle’s 
party tomorrow night. But I kept 
the baby alive last night only by giy- 
ing her special attention every hour, 
and today will tell the story. Is there 
another doctor within call?” 

“Not anywhere near,” Father said, 

“Then Langdon will either have to 
go without me or wait until I come,” 
Dr. Norwood said. He turned to 
Mother. “Do you think Cerelle will 
understand if I miss that party?” 

Mother’s eyes were full of light as 
she answered, “I know she will.” 


He wrote two wires for the mes 
senger to take to Georgetown: one to 
Langdon and one to Cerelle. Then he 
prepared to return to Betty’s cabin. 

He spent Christmas Day there. 
We sent his dinner over to him; he 
would not leave. And in saving the 
life of that tiny brown baby he trans 
figured that Christmas Day for us by 
his self-sacrifice, and changed it into 
a day of wonderful peace and joy. 

o a o 

A year later Dr. and Mrs. Jim Nor 
wood spent Christmas with us on the 
plantation. I thought I had never 
seen anyone else so lovely as Cerelle. 

“Old Landgon waited for me,” Dr. 
Norwood said, “and so did Cerelle.” 

“You ought to see your little pa 
tient now,” said Mother. “She's a 
fine, strong girl. Making her well 
was the work of a master.” 

“It was Christmas Day,” he at 
swered. “The work of a master, yes, 
the Master; I can only claim to be 
one of His many servants.” 





Hambone Says— 





Chris’mus trees en holly reefs 
En bells on de do’; 
Sandy Claus’s on de way, 
Chile, don’ cry no mo’! 
Prices so high a man don’ feel 
welcome to dinnuh cep’n at a 
ho-tel!! 
I ain’ bothered *bout de parts 
uv de Bible I don’t onnerstan’— 





By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 
(Released by The Bell Syadicets, Ine.) 


(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 
hit’s dem I do onnerstan’ worries 
mel!!! 

Hit’s easy fuh me to fuhgive de 
ole ’oman—I ain’ so puffeck dat de 
Lawd owe me a puffeck wife! 

How in de worl de Lawd gwine 
bless a man whut’s a-feared uv his 
neighbors? 

De bes’ way to git a man to ack 
lak a man is to treat ’im lak a man! 

Tom gwine keep on messin’ 
roun’ wid me, en one o’ dese days, 
ole groun’hog be deliverin’ he 
mail!! 

Miss Lucy say de good ole days 
wuz wen black wuz black en 
white wuz white en dey wa’n't no 
red, cep’n red ink!! 
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| Support their own research work, the 


What’s Good on Radio? 


By Betsy Seymour 


O you find it impossible to go to 

church regularly on Sunday 
mornings? If so, you may find that 
the next best thing is to listen to Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman on the “National 
Radio Pulpit.” His messages—simple, 
meaningful, practical—will uplift and 
inspire listeners of every denomina- 
tion. Good music is provided by a vo- 
cal quartet. The fact that this pro- 
gram has been on the air since 1923 
is proof enough of its excellence. Lis- 
ten next Sunday at 10 a.m., EST (9, 
CST) over NBC. 


Thousands of music lovers have 
regularly set aside Monday evenings 
to hear the superb musical features 
NBC regularly presents at that time. 
Now CBS has arranged to give music 
lovers a full, uninterrupted evening 
of music each Friday evening over its 
network so this is another night music 
lovers will want to plan to stay at 
home and listen. Beginning at 8 p.m., 
EST (7, CST) you can hear well 
known melodies from operetta, musi- 
cal comedy, popular current selec- 
tions, and favorite songs of the vaude- 
ville era for a full two hours. The first 
program is “Musicland, USA,” starring 
baritone Earl Wrightson and Alfredo 
Antonini’s orchestra, followed by “Big 
Time,” featuring hit tunes of vaude- 
ville days. Finally, there is Paul Wes- 
ton’s orchestra and its imagingtive 


treatment of popular tunes. None of 
this music is heavy; all of it is enjoy- 
able and well performed. 


A famous Canadian program 
has been made available to American 
audiences by the American Broad- 
casting Company, “Stage 52” pre- 
sents top flight radio drama enacted 
by “the best repertory group on the 
North American Continent,” as it has 
been called. The “Stage 52” presenta- 
tions include adaptations of best 
sellers, works of Shakespeare, musical 
comedies, and-~ original Canadian 
plays. This dramatic series has con- 
sistently won awards at the annual 
American Exhibition of Educational 
Radio Programs. If you like good 
drama, this program is a “must.” 
Broadcast time is Sunday at 6:30 
p-m., EST (5:30, CST) over ABC. 


Farm folks will enjoy “Talent 
Search, Country Style,” a new radio 
program designed to give national 
recognition to talented performers of 
American folk and country songs. 
Each week the program features four 
contestants. The winner is given a 
week’s engagement at New York’s 
Village Barn night club. If you like 
your music homespun, listen to “Tal- 
ent Search, Country Style” on Satur- 
days at 9 p.m., EST (8, CST) over 
NBC. 


How Does Research Benefit You? 


By Dr. Victor A. Tiedjens 
Director, Virginia Truck Experiment Station 


TALKED with a vegetable grow- 
er several days ago about a dis- 
ease threatening his crop. I was sur- 
prised when he said he did not feel 
that the experiment stations had done 
him much good; 
asa matter of fact, 
he seldom paid 
much attention to 
what went on at 
the station. 

I suppose quite 
a few farmers feel 
the same way. To 
me this was a lit- 
tle disturbing. 
Not because the 
experiment sta- 
tion work had 
been ignored, but 
because this farm- 
er was not enjoy- 
ing a good stand- 
ard of living. He was not doing as 
well as he could if he had made use 
of the information available. 

Most of us in experiment station 
work feel we are obligated to work 
toward a better standard of living for 
farmers. So it was a little disconcert- 
ing to hear him say he was not helped 

Y research. Every worth-while com- 
mercial organization is backed by a 
research department. Since 
neither farmers nor consumers can 








“I want to see the manager!” 


Government steps in and establishes 
a tax-supported research or experi- 
mental station. It is the same as if 
100,000 farmers in a state each paid 
$2 for their own research work. 

I asked the gen- 
tleman whether 
he used fertilizer. 
When he admit- 
ted he did, I 
asked him who he 
thought was re- 
sponsible for set- 
ting up certain 
formulas that en- 
abled him to buy 
only what the 
crop needed and 
guaranteed him 
to get what he 
paid for in his fer- 
tilizer bag. I 
asked him wheth- 
er he used spray materials for insect 
and disease control and he said “yes.” 
So I asked him if he knew who was re- 
sponsible for finding the correct ma- 
terial to kill certain bugs or cure a 
plant disease. I explained that it may 
have taken some experiment station 
worker 10 years to find out what he 
should use without burning his plants. 

One thing led to another, and he 
decided finally that everything he did 
on the farm probably had been inves- 
tigated by some agricultural scientist. 


















Buddy 
Lee Dolls 


Made of durable plastic 
These dolls reflect the joy of 
Christmas 365 days a year. 
Both dolls stand 14% inches 
high, including hats, and are 
individually boxed. If your Lee 
Dealer cannot supply you, 
write nearest Lee factory. 


Leé Riders 


Authentic Western Cowboy Pants 


Snug fitting, long wearing, com- 
fortable. Sanforized. For men, 
women, boys and girls. Side zip- 
per optional for women and girls. 
Rider Jackets for men and boys. 


Lee Overalls 


Made of long-wearing 
Jelt Denim 


Only Lee Overalls are made of 
Jelt Denim—extra tough fab- 
ric. Sanforized. Lee Boys’ 
Overalls are “Just like Dad’s.” 


Le@ Matched 
Shirts and Pants 


in Lee Tailered Sizes 


A perfect fit for every build! 
Neat looking and comfortable, 
on the job or off. Fast colors. 
Sanforized. 


SOLD BY LEADING STORES COAST-TO-COAST 


There’s a L@@ for Every Job! 
(Every Garment Guaranteed) 


THE H.D. LEE COMPANY, INC. 


Kansas City, Mo. © Minneapolis, Minn. + Trenton; N. J. 
Sen Francisco, Calif. © Boaz, Ale. * Seovth Bend, ind. 






















WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF NION-MADE WO 
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Don’ suffer trom LAXATIVE LAG —do this / 


Ww you feel sluggish or head- 


achy due to the need of a laxa- 
tive, take gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica. 
You'll avoid “Laxative Lag’ —that 
feeling of discomfort that continues 
for hours until ordinary, slow-acting 
laxatives bring relief. Here’s how . . . 
In the morning . . . take sparkling 
Sal Hepatica before breakfast—enjoy 
gentle relief usually within an hour. 


In the evening ... take gentle, speedy 


Antacid Laxative 


Sal Hepatica one half-hour before 
supper—get relief before bedtime. 

Sal Hepatica is an all-purpose, ant- 
acid laxative. Sweetens sour stomach. 
It is a recommended laxative by more 
than half the doctors interviewed in 
national survey. 





& PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 








we 


among horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep and dogs 
call for treatment with 
SPOHN’S COM. 
POUND. A stimulat- 
ing expectorant. Acts on throat and bron- 
chial tubes to hasten relief. Used by world- 
famous horsemen for 55 years. At dru 
stores or direct, postage paid—75c a 
$1.50. Spohn Medical Co., Goshen, Ind. 


SPOHN’S COMPOUND 





DON’T FAIL to read the Classified 
Ads in this issue. 

Some classified advertiser has antici- 
pene your wants. Read them and see 
yourself. Write for catalog and prices. 





CAN DO THE 
WORK OF 20 MEN 








Clip Cows Regularly With 


slunbeam 


STEWAR[ 
CLIPMASTER 





Netiquelly known Dairy 
and Health Authorities 
say : Clipping prevents dirt 
accumulation—the chief 
source of sediment. 
Clipped cows are easier to 
keep clean, produce more 
desirable milk with low 
bacteria count, less sedi- 
ment. Over-all clipping helps control lice 
infestation. For best clipping results use 
Clipmaster. Preferred for its convenient size, 
ease of handling, lasting durability. 
Handy Grooming Brush attachment for 
Clipmaster does a more thorough job of 
cleaning dairy cattle. Write for information 











Your Clipmaster 





on Sun Stewart clipping equipment. 
nbeaim CORPORATION 
Dept. 79, W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 5®, Til. 





WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION alwoys give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 








FEEL ACHY ? 
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RELIEF 





Veal Calves—Dairyman’s 


By J. B. Frye 
Head, Dairy Department, LSU 


AISING veal calves with surplus 

ilk can both increase the na- 

tion’s meat supply and the farmer’s 
income. 

Veal calves are a by-product of 
dairying. Relationship between 
prices of milk and veal determines 
whether it’s wise to use veal calves 
as a market outlet for milk. (See 
table at end of article.) In some 
areas, butchers are now paying from 
30 to 40 cents per pound for Good 
to Choice veal calves. If milk is 
bringing less than $3 a hundred, re- 
turns may be increased by selling it 
through veal calves. 

Veal is characterized by a light, 
pinkish-brown color of flesh, tender 
and firm texture of meat, and ab- 
sence of fat. To grow veal of quality, 
the following points are important: 
I) birth weight, 2) feed, and 3) 
length of feeding period. Weight for 
age and condition largely determines 
the value of veal. The veal calf that 
commonly commands the highest 
market price weighs from 140 to 160 
pounds at six to eight weeks. 

The term “veal” usually refers to 
a “milk-fed” calf. A first-class veal 
calf must be fed either entirely on 
whole milk or get only limited 
amounts of hay and grain. When fed 
wholly on milk, 10 to 12 pounds a 
day should be used at first. Gradual- 
ly increase until a vigorous calf gets 


‘Return Over Milk Costs 


Extra Dividend 


from 8 to 10 pounds of feed, twice 
a day. Another method is to feed 
whole milk for one month and then 
change to skimmilk at tlie rate of 1 
pound for each 10 pounds’ body 
weight. Plenty of good quality hay 
and grain (16 to 18 per cent protein) 
should be kept before the calf. 
Calves should be in prime condi- 
tion for marketing at from 30 to 90 
days of age. Smaller breeds will 
weigh less and cost more per pound 
of gain for the 90-day feeding period 
than larger breeds. Feed cost per 
pound of -gain will range from 9 to 
10 cents, depending on birth weight 
of calf. A calf weighing 100 pounds 
at birth will reach desirable veal 
weight in half the time and on about 
half the feed of a calf weighing 50 
pounds at birth. Calves raised with 
whole milk will generally finish off at 
higher grades than those fed skim- 
milk. They also cost more to raise. 


As a rule, the younger a calf can 
be sold, the greater the profit, even 
though total income is less. Some 
markets have regulations concerning 
youngest age at which calves can be 
sold. Three weeks is the standard 
regulation, but many are marketed 
before this age. Selling calves too 
young results in poor quality and a 
lessened demand. Common faults of 
veal calves are: 1) flesh too dark, 2) 
lacking in fat, 3) too heavy, and 4) 
too light. Dark-colored flesh indi- 
cates too much age or too much 
coarse feed. 


fer 150-Pound Veal Calf 
Profit over feed at selling 























Price of milk Birth weight of price of: 
(per ewt.) calf (pounds) 30 cents 35 cents 40 cents 

50 $15.00 $22.50 $30.00 
$3 75 22.50 30.00 37.50 
100 30.00 37.50 45.00 
50 5.00 12.50 20.00 
$4 75 15.00 22.50 30.00 
100 25.00 32.50 40.00 
50 5.00 2.50 10.00 
$5 75 7.50 15.00 22.50 
100 20.00 27.50 35.00 

50 —15.00 —7.50 0 
$6 75 0 7.50 15.00 
100 15.00 22.50 30.00 





Veal calves may be switched from whole to skimmilk at 
one month, but feed plenty of good quality hay and grain. 
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The De Laval Combine Milker 
AND REFRIGERATED FARM TANK 


CUT COSTS...INCREASE PROFITS 


bout ®- @ The De Laval Combine Milker 
g 50 . and refrigerated farm tank com- 
with : prise a single milk producing 
off at oe _ unit which provides a straight 
kim- . a flow of milk from cow to pickup 
raise. , . tanker—without handling! 
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) @ At the milk plant the pickup tanker 
ties directly into the plant milk line 
and becomes, in effect, the holding 
tank and receiving room. 

The savings to both milk producer 
and processor are obvious. 







POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


427 Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
61 Beale Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO 














whe. Say “Merry Christmas” by 
giving Prince Albert to your pipe- 
smoking friends and “roll-your- 
owners.” With Prince Albert, ““The 
bite’s out, the pleasure’s in!” The 


choice tobacco is specially treated 
to insure against tongue bite! 

The big one-pound tin is color- 
fully gift-packed, ready to give... 
with a built-in gift card on top! 


The National Joy Smoke 








South Carolina Sets Pace 


(Continued from page 49) 


Five-Acre Cotton Contest conducted 
by the extension service in coopera- 
tion with industry organizations. An- 
other factor is the excellent seed de- 
velopment on the Coker pedigreed 
seed farms. Looking over the rec- 
ords of contestants in the cotton con- 
tests, it appears that more than 99.4 


per cent of the growers used Coker Corley, chief seed analyst, State De- 
100 W. R. partment of Agriculture, Columbia. 

Among many persons and con- “Crimson clover and Ladino pushed _— 
cerns in South Carolina who have each other for second place. In all, 7 
made outstanding contributions to our volume of seed samples has in- 
the development of the entire South, creased 100 per cent during the last r 
perhaps the name “Coker” leads all two years. This shows that farmers 5 
the rest. are giving more concern to the qual- A 

Fifty years ago, less than 20 per ity of seeds they plant, which is 4 
cent of the cotton*grown in South necessary as we turn more and more ae. 
Carolina, or the entire Cotton Belt, to grasses and legumes.” 
was as good as 15/16-inch, or better. Leaders in all walks of life are e 
It did not meet the requirements of helping: promote livestock and grass- 
the South’s textile industry. A man land farming. cal . 
named David R. Coker and his 4 


brother, who taught botany at the 
University of North Carolina, de- 
cided to do something about it. They 
began cotton-breeding experiments. 
The long-time result is the Coker’s 
Pedigreed Seed Company, Harts- 
ville, S. C., which has bred cotton 
and other field seeds of the highest 
quality that are well adapted to all 
parts of the South. 


David R. Coker was not interest- 
ed in making money for himself, but 
he made millions for the South’s farm- 
ers. Under the direction of his son, 
Robert R. Coker, the work goes for- 
ward on an expanded scale; it now 
embraces more than 7,000 acres. The 
company breeds cotton, tobacco, 
small grains, soybeans, and other 
field crops. 

A South Carolina law now helps 
protect the farmer who buys seed. 
At-a state laboratory in Columbia, 
seeds are tested for purity and ger- 
mination. More than 22,000 samples 
were analyzed last year. Samples for 
testing may be sent in by growers 
and dealers. In addition, inspectors 
pick up samples for analysis and test- 
ing in seed stores throughout the 
state. This is a much-needed service 
comparable to that provided for years 
for feeds and fertilizer. 


Like other states in the region, 
South Carolina is turning more and 
more to conservation, grass, and live- 
stock farming. This is reflected in 
the seed samples sent to the state 
laboratory for testing. 

“This year we got more fescue 
seed than ever before,” said F. H. 


The Florence Morning News, for 
example, pioneered in financing a 
pasture contest and published a 64- 
page special section of the paper de- 
voted to “Green Pastures.” Calling 
attention to every advantage of grass- 
land farming, including the enlarged 
home markets for meat and milk as- 
sociated with expanding industry, 
the editor said, “Year-round green 
pastures have captured the imagina- 
tion of our farmers. The result is a 
changing agriculture which promises 
to balance livestock with row crops 
in a highly profitable combination.” 

Action programs are bringing 
progress along all lines. They have 
brought, too, a challenge and a clear- 
er view of greater opportunities. 
These facts are recognized in the 
words of A. L. M. Wiggins, Harts- 
ville, former president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association: “There is 
a new spirit abroad in the state of the 
pine and palmetto. It is the spirit of 
doing things. The entire South is on 
the march and is leading the nation 
in progress and development. South 
Carolina must maintain its position of 
leadership in that progress, or it will 
be run over by the advance of other 
Southern states. That is the challenge 
our state flings at us today.” 
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A million dollars’ worth of farm machinery as displayed during Farmer’s Week 
this year at Clemson College. It was inspected by more than 10,000 farmers. 








Craftsman A. J. Francoeur, and his son, A. J., junior, do some of the painstaking hand work on the pistons of the brilliant-performing Studebaker engines 


Month after month, sons of Studebaker craftsmen 
proudly qualify to work alongside their dads 


EF VERY once in a while, some imaginative 
+ person wonders how the Studebaker 
working force would stack up against the 
guildsmen of old. 

The comparison is hard to make because 
conditions are not alike. 

But certainly few things ever built for 
daily use are structurally sounder than a 
Studebaker car. 

Modern production methods have devel- 
oped special aptitudes and skills in Stude- 


baker craftsmen that are very remarkable. 

These men of Studebaker are tradition 
creators in their own right. 

The history of Studebaker’s home com- 
munity shows why this is so. 

South Bend has long been famed for its 
“craftsmanship families” —as exemplified by 
the unique Studebaker father and son teams. 

Moreover, the South Bend school system 
co-operates in a program of apprentice train- 
ing from which many of Studebaker’s most 


competent younger workmen are graduated. 
All this pays off for you when you pur- 

chase a Studebaker car. A Studebaker’s dur- 

ability saves you money constantly. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of trustworthy 
cars and trucks 


©1951 The StudebakerCorporation, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A, 
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How To Cut Up a Beef 


For 32 years, Professor Wilford has been teaching folks 
ae 

how to cut meat. Here he picks up his knife and shows 3s 

< 

you in pictures how to carve those delicious steaks and roasts. > 


By E. J. WILFORD Ha 
"ae . ° like n 
Kentucky Experiment Station pee 
to as 


Kodachromes by John McKinney 
use t 


or of a roast coming from the oven. The nostril senses the pleasure to 
follow. The mouth waters, digestive juices start, and the stomach is pre- 
pared for its royal guest. 

Speaking of royalty, “Sir Loin,” whence thy name? Charles II, according to 
a popular myth, in a merry mood at one of his banquets knighted the loin. But, 
really, “sir” means “above”—in this case, above the backbone. 

Other steaks include club, pinbone, porterhouse, T-bone, and round. But, 
remember, the carcass is not all steaks. The main roasts are rump, prime rib, 
and shoulder clod; and the less tender roasts, chuck and shoulder. Their natural 
lack of tenderness need not disturb the homemaker. When properly cooked, 
with moist heat at low temperatures, delicious, (Continued on page 61) 


N crorar is so appetizing as the odor of a sizzling hot steak on the platter, 


Beef half—Granddad Wilford shows the grandchildren how 
to “rib” a beef between the twelfth and thirteenth ribs. 
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escape 
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Forequarter—Cut forequarter into the shank (in Chuck and rib—Remove the prime rib (left) Prime rib—Standing (left); rolled (right). 
homemaker’s hands) . . . shoulder clod (above from the chuck between the fifth and sixth ribs. Either one makes excellent roast. 
shank) ...plate (right rear) ...chuck rib (front). 


Steaks and roasts—Finished cuts ready for pack- 
aging for quick freezing at below 0 degrees F. 


BES 
the wat 
serious 
tightly 
adjuste 


{7 Hindquarter—Cut the hindquarter into the Round—Divide the round into the three 
$4 od round (left rear) ...rump (left front) ... main muscles: top round (left) .. . bot- 
flank (right rear) ... loin (right front). tom round (center) ... loin tip (right). 
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A WATCH is a substantial investment. But, if you’re 
like most people, you don’t buy one often enough to be- 
come an expert at buying watches. So don’t hesitate 
to ask a real expert—your jeweler—for help. You can 
use this page as a helpful guide for your questions. 





e- 


CHECK STYLES first and confine your inspection to 
those you like. In looking over the case, see that there 
is a good fit around the crystal, between the top and 
bottom of the case, and at the winding stem. (Hint: 
you re always safe with an Elgin—it’s carefully cased.) 








INSIST ON a wrist watch with at least 17 jewels. 


Te, 
19, and 21 jewel watches keep time accurately year after 
year because the most vital moving parts run on jewel 


bearings. (Remember, all Elgin wrist watches, even 
those priced as low as $33.75, have at least 17 jewels.) 


HOW TO GET THE MOST CHRISTMAS WATCH 


FOR YOUR MONEY 


BY WILLIAM H. SAMELIUS, DEAN OF AMERICAN WATCHMAKERS 


# 






BE CERTAIN the watch you select has a jeweled-lever 
escapement. Some inferior watches have cheaper types 
of escapements that are less efficient and more costly to 
repair. Result: a new watch is soon needed. (Elgins 
have jeweled-lever escapements that give years of service.) 


the watch is not factory-adjusted, its timekeeping can be 
seriously affected by temperature, position, and how 
tightly the mainspring is wound. (Elgins are factory- 
adjusted. “Adjusted” is stamped on every movement.) 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





ASK ABOUT the mainspring—the power plant of a 
watch. This is the part that’s the principal cause of 
watch failure. (It pays to choose an Elgin. Every new 
Elgin, and only Elgin, has the heart that never 
breaks — the trouble-free DuraPower* Mainspring.) 


DON’T FORGET that it takes time and trouble to 


send a watch back to the factory. So make sure that the 
watch you buy can be serviced quickly and easily by 
any watch repairman. 
servicing—another reason why Elgin owners save money.) 


(Elgins are designed for easy 





DON’T TAKE LESS than a guaranteed mainspring. 
(Elgin guarantees that the DuraPower Mainspring, made 
of special new alloy of metals, will never break. Neither 
will it rust nor lose its power. It keeps its youth long after 
an ordinary steel mainspring has succumbed to old age.) 


¥ ae =. 

% Setur SAE \ 
IT’S WISE to play safe by choosing an American-made 
watch. Then there won’t be any worry about service or 
parts. What’s needed to keep the watch in repair will 
be found right in this country. (Elgin, a fine American 
watch, has been made by American craftsmen since 1864.) 





NOW TURN THE PAGE AND SHOP FOR A CHRISTMAS WATCH RIGHT FROM YOUR ARMCHAIR... 














WeTce WITH 


THE MEART 


THAT NEVER BREAKS 


Every new Elgin, and only Elgin, has the 
DuraPower Mainspring guaranteed to never break. 


All prices include Federal Tax and are subject to change without notice, 


Shower her with 30 diamonds! 
Give this Lady Elgin gorgeously 
cased in platinu m—dqueen of 


all precious metals. case. 


Twelve brilliantdiamonds frame 
the pretty face of this Lily of the 
Valley Lady Elgin. 14K gold 
19 jewels. 


$225 


For the one lady in your life— 
a stunning Lady Elgin with an 


angel-wing bracelet. 


bracelet: 14K gold, 


and 
$185 


Flowing plumes sculptured in 
14K gold serve as flexible end- 
pieces of this Lady Elen. 19 
jewels, Full-figure dial. 


Which Elgin does she want for Christmas ? 


Tiny tongues of flame at ends 
reflect brilliant light facets. beautiful, 
A 17-jewel Elgin DeLuxe end -picces. 
with 14K gold case. $71.50 case. 


Trim Lady Elgin set off by 
flexible-design 
14K gold-filled 
{ttractive dial. $71.50 


Seashell expansion bracelet 
carries out the end-biece de- 
sign of this Elgin 

LZ ph 
aa 


t curved crystal 


An Elgin with three hearts 
—the heart that never breaks, 
two tiny hearts at the ends. 
Beautiful figure dial. $45 


Tiny pressed flowers in 14K 
gold form end-pieces for this 
Elgin Deluxe. Delicately 


square case. $71.50 


Quotation marks at odds 
with each other form smart 
end-pieces for this Elgin De- 
Luxe. 17 jewels. 


$57.50 


There’s zraceful contrast be- 
tween the crystal and end 
design of this Elgin Deluxe. 


14K gold case. 


Picture-frame dial 


$71.50 


repeats 


design of the case. With ex- 
t ston bracelet—$42.50 


With 


nylon cord—$37.50 


$100 


If she’s the tailored or out- 


door type, 
Elein. 14K 2 


alligator strap. 


Most popular Elgin in its 
Beautiful 


wedge design at the ends. 


price range. 


Easy-to-read dial, 


$71 


$3: 


give this Lady 


ld-filled cas 


All prices ine! 





All prices 


Lord Elgin created to commem- 
orate 50 millionth Elgin! 18K 
gold case ; gold-plated movement ; 
sterling silver gift box. $500 


14K gold-cased Elgin Automatic 


for the active executive. Water- 


resistant; unbreakable crystal; 


ostrich strap. Made in U. S. $175 


X really marks the spot on this 
21-jewel Lord Elgin. X-desien 
dial accented by high crystal. 
14K gold case and buckle. $130 


Which Elgin does he want for Christmas ? 


include Federal Tax and are subject to change without notice, 


a? ~ 
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Blond calfskin strap highlights 
black dial of this Lord Elgin. 
Ribbed end design with flexible 
end-pieces. 21 jewels. $71.50 


Miniature deer footprints at cor- 
ners of case to remind him of 
what a dear you are to give this 


handsome Elgin DeLuxe. $57.50 


1 perfect blending of watch and 


bracelet design by a leading con- 
temporary artist. A fine 17-jewel 
Elgin DeLuxe for him. $69.50 


This Elgin’s beauty comes in 
waves, Notice the wave design 
of the bracelet, case and crystal. 
Fine 17-jewel movemeft. $45 


Meet the Clubman—a 21-jewel 
Lord Elgin with graph-design 
dial and black enamel hour 
track. Smart suede strap. $71.50 


Here’s how to be a popular Santa 
Claus even on a budget. Hand- 
some 17-jewel Elgin with 
three-plane crystal. $33.75 


A 21-jewel Lord Elgin with that 
handsome, clean-cut look. 14K 
gold case and buckle. Raised 


crystal. Alligator strap. $100 


Elgin National Watch Company 
Elgin, Ilinois 


You'd expect to pay much more 
for this stunning 17-jewel Elgin 
DeLuxe. Curved crystal comple- 
ments curved end design. $65 


That special Elgin for that spe- 
cial man, A 17-jewel mon | 
watch with a $-sign dial. 

for inscription from you. § 
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AMERICAN farms are busy farms. In the spring, and at cultivating time 
and haying season, a peak load can deliver a 1-2 knockout punch if 
you’re not prepared. 


Rush seasons hold no worries for Bill Fahrenkrog, R.R. 3, Davenport, 
lowa, since he bought a John Deere Model “‘M” to help out his larger 
John Deere Model ‘‘A’’ General-Purpose. Mr. Fahrenkrog says: 


“We have had our Model ““M” about four years and find it to be very 
easy to handle, very economical, and remarkably powerful for its size. 
My helper, Hugo Struck, and | consider it to be the best all-around tractor 
in the light tractor field. We have about 150 acres on our place, 120 of 
which are under cultivation each season. We use the “M” as a helper 
tractor for our Model “‘A’’ which has not had a wrench put on it for 
repairs in the 11 years we have had it. You can see why we wouldn't 
own anything but a John Deere.” 


If you need a “helper” tractor on your farm, or a light tractor to handle 
all your work, ask your John Deere dealer for a free demonstration of 
the Model “M," the 1-2-Plow Standard-Tread General-Purpose, or the 
““MT'’ 1-2-Plow Tricycle-Type General-Purpose. Write for free literature 
on any of the tractors shown, including wide selection of hydraulically 
controlled Quik-Tatch working equipment. 


JOHN DEERE 
MOLINE = ILLINOIS 


MODEL ‘‘M’’ Tractor Teams Up with MODEL ‘‘A’”’ on the 
Fahrenkrog Farm for Fast, Low-Cost Operation 






The “MT” is the 1-2-Plow John 
Deere General-Purpose Tractor that plants 
and cultivates two or more rows at a time. 
Shown here with John Deere No. 101 Corn 
Picker. It can be furnished with your choice 
of dual front wheels, single front wheel, or 
wide adjustable front axle. Dual Touch-o- 
matic hydraulic control is regular equipment. 





The Track-Type John Deere 
2-3-Plow Tractor for the special jobs, where 
extra traction, flotation, stability are needed. 
MC-60 Bulldozer, shown, is one of many 
hydraulic tools. 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF FARMING FOR SMALLER FARMS... IDEAL HELPER OW LARGE FARMS 
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Mistakes I Have Made 


(December Prize Letters) 


ETTING my eight-year-old son a 

BB gun for Christmas was my 
worst mistake. While out in the yard 
with my two-year-old baby, he shot 
her in the eye. Now my baby will be 
blind the rest of her life. B. fF. 
Tennessee. 


We dug our potatoes and 
banked them in the open yard with 
no fence around them. Our $200 cow 
tore into the bank of potatoes and ate 
too many. We lost the cow in two 
days, besides $20 for a veterinarian. 

Mrs. P. H., Georgia. 


Failing to wrap our water pipes 
to protect them from freezing cost me 
a large plumbing bill. I could have 
so easily taken precautions before 
real winter set in, but put off an irk- 
some task until too late. 

Mrs. B. H. R., Mississippi. 


One Christmas I received about 
six boxes of stationery, so I decided 
to give one box to a friend for her 
birthday present. Later I discovered 
that it was the same box she had giv- 
en me for Christmas! Since then I 
make a list showing what person sent 
me each gift. C. M. B., Texas. 


My worst mistake was striking a 
match to my gas oven that had been 


How To Cut Up a Beef 
(Continued from page 56) 


Loin End 
or Sirloin 





Shoulder 
Clod 





National Livestock and Meat Board 
style of cutting up beef carcass. 


tender roasts may be served. Look- 
ing at this carcass a little more thor- 


left partly on by some member of the 
family all night and not lit, of course. 
Because I could not smell anything I 
didn’t think it was dangerous. But it 
blew up the stove and set the room on 
fire and would have burned me and 
the house had I been alone. If I had 
left my pilot light burning this would 
not have happened. Mrs. M. I., 

Kentucky. 


I should have bought a farm 
several years ago. After 18 years I am 
still renting and moving from place to 
place without money to buy land, as 
it takes all to pay expenses and rent. 
My wife has had to do without things 
she should have to make her work 
lighter. When I think about the won- 
derful things we could have bought 
with rent money I feel I made a big 
mistake. C. W. H., 

North Carolina. 


I made the mistake of not care- 
fully putting away the registration 
papers of five Hereford cows. I had to 
pay the cost of getting duplicate 
copies and had to write three letters 
sending necessary information. I also 
had to send an affidavit along with the 
money I could have saved if it had 
not been for carelessness. B.J.C.., 

Georgia. 





oughly, we find the plate, flank, neck, 
and shanks—all of which make de- 
lightful stews, casserole, or ground 
beef. Also, with the right treatment, 
these less expensive cuts are nutri- 
tious and tasty. 

Hungry as we are at this point, it 
is well to mention that young, well 
finished beeves around 750 pounds 
are handy weights for the locker or 
home freezer. If a cooler is handy, 
age (or “ripen”) the carcass at 34 to 
88 degrees F. for a week, or even 
longer, but not too long. Aging makes 
the meat more tender. 

There are two ways of removing 
the rump or bouillon. 

First, make the cut AB first, back 
of and parallel with aitchbone, which 
leaves the loin tip I on the round 
(used on larger beeves). 

Second, make the cut CD first, 
which leaves the loin tip I on the 
loin end or sirloin (used on smaller 
beeves). The loin tip is not the same 
as loin end, though it may be a part 
of it, as indicated when cut CD is 
made first. 





Face of round 
when cut AB is 
made first. 


Face of round 
when cut CD is 
made first. 


Four muscles of the round: 1. Loin 


Tip, 2. Top Round, 3. Eye, 4. Bottom. 
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Fither way you buy it- 


SATISFYING 




















ODEL 








SMOKING TOBACCO 


Smells Better — Smokes Better 


SMOKING 
TOBACCO 


Or buy MODEL in the 
famed red pocket 
pouch that opens 
wide for filling— 
folds down snugly 

to prevent spill- 


Buy MODEL in the bright new 
silver-color metal pocket can— 
with smooth finger-guard top. 


Compare MODEL with any tobacco 
in your pipe or hand-rolled ciga- 
rette. See why its flavor and aroma 
make more and more friends 
among steady smokers. 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


.- 


Fe, git 
ig 


=srevenorit  onty 10¢* 


Either way you prefer MODEL 


packed, it’s made of the 


select Burley tobacco— blended, 
flavored, and cut just right. 


FOR SOLID SMOKING PLEASURE 


A aD A ae 
OR CIGARETTE TODAY 








* The Progressive Farmer, Dece 
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Unlike 


but also in the many feet of intestines BELOW 
the stomach, where trouble often occurs! 


baking soda and alkalizers that can actually 
add to the upset, Pepto-Bismol lines irritated stomach 
and intestinal walls with a soothing coating. Guards 
against biting, burning acids. Helps retard gas for- 
mation, calm heartburn, nausea. Even controls 
simple diarrhea, without constipating! 


ember 1951 





Stomach 
UPSET? 


Hospital Tests Prove Pepto-Bismol 
works where Soda and 
Alkalizers Fail! 





in the stomach alone — 














Take HOSPITAL-TESTED 


MOTHERS—for Children’s Upsets 


your doctor can tell you the safe way is 
the best way! Give your child gentle, 
pleasant-tasting Pepto-Bismol! 


Pepto-Bismol 


and feel GOOD again! .=@= 


A NORWICH PRODUCT ® 









only in U.S. and Canada, on (list subject) : 


Look to less work 
today—and tomorrow— 


£4. 1 2 


improvements 


Extra hours on your farm or 
ranch probably are far too few 
but here’s one way to save 





money while you save time—with concrete improvements. Concrete 
barns, poultry houses, hog houses, feed lots, driveways, walks and 
other improvements will lighten your work now and for many years 
to come. Long-lasting concrete construction is clean and easy to 
keep clean. It makes choring easier, saves feed from being trampled 
in the mud, holds down losses from disease and prevents the waste 
of manure. Concrete structures stay new-looking longer and provide 
protection against such destructive forces as storms, rot, rats and fire. 


Modern concrete improvements are 
reasonable in first cost, require fewer 
repairs and less maintenance over the 
. The 
all-important result is low annual cost 
—the true measure of building economy. 


years and give a lifetime of service 


-———=—=—=—=— PASTE COUPON ON BACK OF 





Send today for free illustrated 
booklets on such subjects as: 


Farm Houses % Dairy Barns 
Hog Houses @ Making Concrete 
Granaries * Poultry Houses 


Building with Concrete Masonry 











POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY -=—<<<—<<-— 


uses of portiand cement and concrete . .. through 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION \ ccf cnet doe 


Dept. Al2-70. 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Hl. 
Please send me free literature, distributed 


Name 


scientific research and engineering field work 








Post Office State 


Street or R. No. ss 

















MOVIES 
To See 


O Highway in the Sky—An ec- 

centric, absent-minded aviation 
scientist insists that a certain make 
of airplane will fall apart after a 
limited number of hours in the air— 
then finds the plane he is riding on a 
transoceanic flight is one he has con- 
demned! Humorous, entertaining, 
and exceedingly well acted. James 
Stewart, Marlene Dietrich. Over 12. 


Red Badge of Courage—One of 
the “best ever” war films, made from 
Stephen Crane’s novel. A young foot 
soldier runs away in terror during 
the battle of Chancellorsville in the 
Civil War, but returns heroically the 
next day. A study of the thoughts 
that grip a man during moments of 
great fear. Audie Murphy, Bill Maul- 
din. Over 12. 


Drums in the Deep South—A fic- 
tional episode in Sherman’s March to 
the Sea. Some Confederates drag 
their cannon to the top of a moun- 
tain and destroy the railroad track, 
Sherman’s supply line. Good story 
and beautiful Technicolor. Barbara 
Payton, James Craig. Over 12. 


The Blue Veil—When a young 
wife loses both her husband and only 
child, she becomes a governess and 
devotes her life to developing other 
people’s children into fine adults. 
Performances by Jane Wyman, 
Charles Laughton, Richard Carlson 
are excellent. Over 12. 


The Lavender Hill Mob—A prim, 
mousy bank clerk stages a daring 
bank robbery of a million pounds. 
Once the job has been done, the re- 





Although she is a grandmother in real 
life, veteran screen actress Marlene 
Dietrich continues to play glamour 
roles such as her current one in the 
movie, “No Highway in the Sky.” 


sulting situations spin out in a long 
nightmare of hilarious frustrations. 
This British film is filled with richly 
humorous observations of people—a 
real delight. Alec Guinness, Stanley 
Holloway. Over 12. 


My Favorite Spy—A fast and fran- 
tic comedy of the usual variety when 
Bob Hope’s the star. Bob Hope, 
Hedy Lamarr. Family. 


Top Favorites—The following are 
currently recommended by Parents 
Magazine, (P), Time (T), Newsweek 
(N), and Christian Century (C), as 
the initials indicate: 

NTCP: Oliver Twist, Fourteen Hours, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, Father’s Little Div- 
idend. . . . CNP: Great Caruso. ...CNT: 
Teresa, Place in the Sun. . . . PTN: 
Streetcar Named Desire, The River, 
People Will Talk, Red Badge of Cour- 
age, Strangers on a Train. . . . CPT: 
Captain Horatio Hornblower. . . . NP: 
The Well, No Highway in the Sky, 
Saturday’s Hero, Rhubarb, Emperor’s 
Nightingale, Jim Thorpe—All American, 


On Moonlight Bay. . . . CN: Cattle 
Drive. . . . NT: An American in Paris, 
Bright Victory. . . . P: David and Bath- 


sheba, Here Comes the Groom, Alice in 
Wonderland, Rich, Young, and Pretty, 
Tales of Hoffman. . . . T: Kon-Tiki, 
Pickup, Lavender Hill Mob. 


Happy, Busy, Useful Old Folks 


(December Prize Letters) 


OHN Thurman, 80, still makes a 
crop and garden, cares’ for a small 
orchard, and tends his cow, chickens, 


and hogs. He takes a one-man saw 


to the woods and cuts his own fire- 
wood. Last spring he cleared some 
woodland to put into cultivation. He 
finds time to visit the sick and needy. 
Mrs. Edward Holloway, 

Georgia. 


J. E. Montgomery, 80, has been 
an outstanding Texan. He helped or- 
ganize the South Texas Cotton Co- 
operative Association and served as 
its president for 10 years. He was 
chairman of the State Executive 
Committee of the Farmers Union for 
2 years. He served on the Committee 
of the Texas State Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration for several years, serving as 
state president for 2 years. He was 
selected the outstanding farm leader 
of Texas in 1928. He was director 
and manager of the Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Gins of Texas for 4 years. 


Although past 80, he can now be 
found at his farm in Tynan, driving 
his tractor or taking care of his herd 
of Hereford cattle. He wants to get 
everything shipshape so that when 
he begins to get old in 15 or 20 years, 
he can relax and take it easy. 


Mrs. H. W. McNeill, Texas. 


Aunt Emma Cornish, 75, mar- 
ried a farmer when very young. 
When 54 her husband died leaving 
her with a mortgaged farm, four 
daughters and two sons to educate. 
This Aunt Emma did by directing a 
threshing machine crew, driving a 
tractor, managing crop raising, and 
gardening. Recently she toured Cal- 
ifornia and New Jersey and went 
deep sea fishing in Florida. When 
questioned about her successful 
farming she just says, “I observed 
farm work closely, trusted the Lord, 
and went ahead.” 

Mrs. Mary Lee Rice, 
Kentucky. 
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% NOT IN SIZE— BUT IN IMPORTANCE 


The rubber tree means more to more 
people than any other tree in the world. 
From it comes the milky juice that provides 
a key to modern living. It is a vital raw 
material which the creative skill of the 
American rubber manufacturers turns into 
thousands of rubber products from latex 


MALAYA'S NATURAL RUBBER 


IS ONE OF AMERICA’S VITAL IMPORTS 


4 7 


foam mattresses to giant truck tires. 

To the millions of people of Southeast 
Asia the rubber tree is the chief cash crop. 
Their standard of living depends upon it. 

This tie between Asia and America was 
never more important to both than today — 
when Communism threatens the free world. 


KALCO fe 6 
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E BIGGEST” TREE IN THE WORLD 


age <a 


For four years Malayan growers have faced 
Red bullets and Red propaganda without 
flinching — while producing more rubber 
than ever before. 

The rubber trees of Malaya are a 
fortress of freedom in Asia for all free 
nations. 


Natural 
Rubber | 
Bureau — 


~163LK Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Write for Free Booklet 
“Natural Rubber.and You’. 


BUDGRAFTING helps 350,000 Malayan rubber MALAYAN SOLDIERS guard rubber workers 


farmers improve their production, against Red attacks. 
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sae money money 


on tractor repairs 


RE-RING BEFORE YOUR 
NEXT RE-BORE—WITH 
REVOLUTIONARY HASTINGS 
CHROME PISTON RINGS 





If you’re running your tractor until it needs 
reboring or resleeving, you’re wasting money— 
real money. 


Thanks to Hastings CHROME Piston Rings, it is 
practical and most economical to replace worn 
tractor rings at the first sign of oil-pumping or 
loss of power. 


Hastings CHROME rings give extremely long 
service life—actually many times longer than 
conventional cast iron rings. And a partial overhaul 
with Hastings Chrome rings costs only about 
one-third as much as a major overhaul involving 
reboring or resleeving. The hundreds of extra 
hours of service you get more than offset the cost. 
And you get peak performance and economical 
operation all during these extra hours. Many 
repairmen and owners report two replacement 
installations before resleeving. 


Over the past five years, thousands and thousands 
of tractor owners have proved that using Hastings 
Chrome Piston Rings is the money-saving 

thing to do. 


So if your tractor is using oil, or has lost its power, 
install Hastings Chrome rings right away. They 
save money, prolong tractor life, give top 
performance and economy. It will pay you to get 


Hastings rings for your cars and trucks, too. 
HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO., HASTINGS, MICHIGAN | 


Hastings Ltd., Toronto 
PISTON RINGS « SPARK’ PLUGS « OIL FILTERS « CASITE « DROUT 


HASTINGS emcee 


CHROME-FACED 
FOR HEAVY-DUTY SERVICE 


TOUGH on oll-pumping 
‘GENTLE on cylinder walls 











The Tale of Twin Calves 


By E. G. Moore 


ARLY results of feeding trials by USDA with identical twins suggest 
that beef calves can get along on short rations in winter and then make 
efficient gains when feed is abundant, if they get enough protein, vitamins, 
and minerals. (This in no wise should encourage neglect, nor partial starva- 
tion when feed is available—Editor.) Since heredity is exactly the same for 
both animals, scientists say they can get experimental data from each twin 
equal in value to a herd of 20 animals. 
The following story in pictures tells results of one feeding experiment. 





cam ign Peete i ~ me wie a 
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i : 5 - ‘ x Pei ee a ee Pea 3 ate 2 a 
Identical twin Angus calves at the beginning of a feeding ex- 
periment. They were 7 months old and weighed 340 pounds each. 


Pit str 
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One twin for the period 
from 7 to 14 months of 
age received only three- 
fourths of a full feed 
in terms of calories. 
He got, however, what 
was considered an ade- 
quate supply of protein, 
vitamins, and minerals. 


30 3h 42 48 34 40 66 72 78 84 HO 


The other twin (see 
above) was given all the 
feed he would eat for 7 
months. In 7-months’ 
feeding period, full-fed 
ealf gained 336 pounds; 
ealf on restricted feed- 
ing gained 228 pounds. 
< 





After a 7-months’ period 
on restricted ration, 
this calf was given as 
much feed as he would 
clean up for the next 8 
months. At 22 months 
old he weighed 1,024 
pounds, had consumed 
less feed than his twin. 

> 








Twin calf full-fed all 
the way weighed 1,022 



































pounds at 22 months of 42 
age. So far in these ex- 
periments, carcasses of 30 
calves first on restrict- 
ed feed then full - fed 
have graded slightly 18 
higher than other calves 
full-fed all the “~ 6 
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Jingle Bells 


(Continued from page 44) 


into town with a truckload of apples 
or cherries or peaches, the children 
would gather around and their 
mouths would water. On such oc- 
casions my grandma would start 
handing them things from the truck. 
And now she wanted to do it again. 


OF course, we couldn’t argue 
much. We lived on Grandma’s place. 
She owned the land and all the fruit 
trees and things like that. Some of 
the old apple trees were as ancient 
as my grandma, and were in fact not 
as straight and healthy as she was. 
It looked like she might outlive some 
of them, for they had begun to die, 
twig by twig, and I recollect of 
springtimes how my Grandma Gaines 
would ramble among the old trees, 
still leaning from the cannon wheels, 
and she’d feel of the swelling buds. 

“They're putting out again,” she 
would say. “This twig is still living.” 

And the apples she would put 
away for her own use, she had us to 
bury in holes in the ground. She 
argued they shriveled and got dry in 
the apple house, and we’d have" to 
dig holes in the ground, and pour in 
the apples, cover them with straw, 
and the straw with dirt, which my 
grandma said preserved the flavor. 


AND from these apple holes 
we kids had to get the apples for the 
town kids that Christmas while our 
grandma got ready to go. 

She was tall and slim and straight. 
When she would get ready to go 
some place, she would come out of 
the house like she had stepped out 


of a bandbox. Then if you remarked 
about how well she looked, she 
would smile and say that she had as 
much right to dress up as the old 
apple trees did when they put on 
their coats of pink and white in the 
springtime. 

And when she got in the truck seat 
beside me with the other kids and 
the apples in the truck bed, I could 
see it pleased her in the heart. She 
dearly loved to get out of the house 
for at least one last fling at the fresh 
air before winter finally closed her in. 

And as we drove along, she talked. 
She talked mostly just to herself as 
if she knew she was talking of things 
before the day and time of us kids. 


*““NOW, the old wagon road,” 
she would say, “it used to go down 
closer to the creek. Used to be the 
coldest spring right down there be- 
low that red bank. Roads went slow- 
er them days . . . kind of meandered 
along and took their time and kept 
close to the creek and the springs 
where a person could stop and get 
a drink of water. ... I see Milt 
Pruett’s moved his barn. Used to be 
over there by that old wild cherry 
tree. .. . Now Sherman’s Army . . 
they marched right down there by 
the creek... .” 

I just listened and drove on, for 
I could not talk to my Grandma 
Gaines about the things she loved 
to talk about. 

I recollect when we got to town, 
she told me to stop and park near 
where somebody had a pot hanging 
and was standing there ringing a 
little bell. 

I watched my grandma go over 

(Continued on page 64) 


ARE YOUR SAVINGS BIG ENOUGH TO... 


Pay for a heavy 


bad farm accident or family 


Pay estate taxes, State and 
Federal, so your entire farm 
will go to your heirs? 





Keep you in business if one, 
two, or all of these things 
strike the same year? 


If not, a systematic program for buying 
U. S. “E”’ Bonds could be what you need. 
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—an extra room of any sort? 


The ceiling of this beautiful room is Celotex Smooth White Tile Board, 16° x 16" . . . the walls are 
Celotex Ripple Blend Finish Plank —8, 12 and 16 in. widths in random arrangement. 


Build it with Celotex for only *48° 


*Approximate cost of Celotex materials only, for average 9 x 12 room. 


Do you have attic or basement space that’s 
going to waste? Then why not remodel it 
into a beautiful bedroom—a quiet room 
in which to do your desk work—a general 
utility room—a useful extra room of any 
sort! It’s surprisingly easy and thrifty to 
do ... with the new Celotex Insulating 
Interior Finishes. 


These handsome structural panels build, 
insulate, and decorate, all at one time, at 
one low cost. You can quickly, easily sta- 
ple or nail them to wood framing in build- 
ing new rooms. And you can also use 
them to modernize old-looking rooms in 
your home. Simply put them on right 
over walls and ceilings! 


Insist on genuine Cc E LOT EX 


No painting or papering, with Celotex 
Insulating Interior Finishes. They're pre- 
decorated. Rich, interesting textures. 
Smart, exclusive colors—including beau- 
tiful new Sierra Rose and Blue-Green! 


What's more, they are the only interior 
finish material made of long, remarkably 
strong Louisiana cane fibres—and pro- 
tected from dry rot and termite attack by 
the patented Ferox® Process, proved effec- 
tive by years of actual use. 


Your Celotex Dealer will be glad to 
show you how easy and inexpensive it is 
to have smart, practical rooms . . . with 
Celotex Insulating Interior Finishes. See 
him next time you're in town! 


Insulating 
Interior Finishes 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION © 120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET © CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


P. S. When you build or re- 

** model your home, be sure 
Celotex Double-Waterproofed 
Insulating Sheathing is used in 
the exterior walls. It insulates as 
it builds—keeps out summer heat, 
winter chills and dampness. Ideal, 
too, for insulating barns, poultry 
houses and other farm buildings. 


Name 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. PF-121 
120 S. LaSalle $8., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Please send me.the new Celotex Interior Finish booklet 
giving ideas on decorating, and how to build new rooms 
or remodel present rooms at low cost. I enclose 10c in 
coin to cover postage and handling. 





Quick, easy to apply—low in cost. 


we a nn ee ee 5 


Post Office 


County. 
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Want another bedroom—a utility room 
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and drop some coins in the old 
black pot. Then she came back, 
and got me to help her into the 
truck bed from where the other 
kids had got out and scattered, and 
in a few minutes people began to 
pause and look at my grandma. She 
was standing straight and tall in her 
gray coat with the row of gray 
buttons up the front, and then kids 
began to look at the red apples in 
the baskets in the truck, and my 
grandma began to pass them out. 
In no time there must have been 
50 kids around the truck, and each 
one would thank my grandma for 
the juicy, red apple. 


SHE seemed not to notice the 
crowd that stopped and looked on. 
The crowd of people seemed to 
think it was unusual for anybody to 
give his apples away like that, and 
I recollect one woman said: 

“Are you giving your apples away?” 

My Grandma Gaines stood up to answer. Be- 
fore she answered she glanced about at the great 
crowd, and from the stores and the music shops 
you could hear the sound of the jingle bells. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “I would not call it giving 
them away—no. You see, I get to see the children’s 
faces when they reach their little hands for the 
apples. I get to hear them say ‘thank you.’”. . . 


It was then I noticed the man with the pad of 
paper and the pencil. He had edged his way close 
to the truck and he was writing furiously, but my 
Grandma Gaines had not seemed to notice him, and 





she went on, just slow and casual 
remarks like when she had been in 
the truck as we drove over the 
countryside. 

“Just seein’ the crowd, and the 
women and children,” she said, 
“and hearin’ the jingle bells, all kind 
of reminds me of the Feedin’ of the 
Five Thousand that time. And I 
don’t think the good Lord felt like 
He was givin’ away the five loaves 
and the two fishes. I guess He stood 
about like me, and He could see the 
faces, and hear the thanks. I just 
have a feeling that in His heart, He 
knowed that was the best pay in all 
the earth... .” 


AT that point there was a 
clapping of hands, and a cheer, and 
my Grandma Gaines seemed a bit 
surprised at it, but she went on 
with her remarks. 

“And speakin’ of the Feedin’ of 
the Five Thousand,” she said, “I 
always thought I would like to have 
been that little boy’s ma. Yes, some- 
times it’s a great thing to be a little 
boy’s ma. I don’t know why she didn’t get to go to 
that outdoor meetin’ that day a long time ago, but 
she didn’t. All she could do was to send her little 
boy. She fixed him a lunch before he started. . . . 
Wouldn't you like to have seen him as he scampered 
barefoot over the hot flint stones under that Gali- 
lean sun that day with the little basket of lunch in 
his hand?” 

I glanced at the crowd. I saw one woman lift her 
hand from the top of a little kid’s head and rub her 
eyes. But nobody spoke. They all just stood still 
and listened. The man by the pot stopped ringing 
the little bell and turned and listened, but my 


grandma seemed not to notice the feelings she had 
stirred with her remarks, and she talked on: 

“Yes,” she said, “I guess that little boy’s ma was 
mighty proud of what she’d done after he got home 
and told her. 

“You know, folks, we mothers get in the dingy 
old kitchen and fix meals and lunches, and it seems 
like a mightly lowly and unthankful thing to do; 
but that one wasn’t. I like to think how that boy’s 
ma must have felt in her heart when he got home 
late on the evening of that hot day a long time ago. 

“Like mas do, I know she must have asked him 
how he liked his lunch of five loaves and two fishes, 
and I can see the glow in his boyish face, when he 
upped and told her how his little lunch had been 
used by the Master Himself to feed five thousand 
hungry people, and when I think of that, I know 
I ain’t really givin’ my apples away. . . . No, in my 
heart I'm well paid... .” 

But as I said, I did not get to read the piece in 
the paper when it came out next day. Grandma 
Gaines had it first, and she read it and clipped it out. 


IBUT years later, after she was gone, my mother 
found it. The newspaper had devoted most of a 
front-page column to the story of an old woman 
who stood in a truck parked by the curb and gave 
apples to the crowd of town children. 

The piece quoted much of what my Grandma 
Gaines had said in her remarks, and then the water 
came in my own eyes, and I knew grandma’s glasses 
had fogged and she had to wipe them with her 
little handkerchief, for now I could hear again the 
jingle bells, and the little bell the man rang by the 
old black pot. 

Down at the end of the clipping it said that the 
thanks and the bright faces of the children should 
warm the old lady’s heart to the end of her days. 

Then, on the margin of the old clipping, my 
grandma had written two words—you could barely 
read them in her shaky scrawl—“They did.” 
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THERES A BETTER WAY 10 GET POPULAR, ee 
SONNY, JUST PUT WILDROOT CREAM-OIL 
ON THAT MOP—AND YOU'LL LOOK LIKE A 
REAL HERO ! 














IT KEEPS HAIR NEAT AND WELL GROOMED 


WILOROOT WAY WITH THE EXCLUSIVE 
WILDROOT FORMULA... NON- ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS SOOTHING LANOLIN. 











CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


G FINGERNAIL TEST 2 
% 
S 





TRY IT! If you find 
signs of dryness or 


dandruff, you need 
Wildroot Cream-Oil. 











LOOK TWICE - BE SURE YOU GET WILOROOT CREAM-OIL -AMERICAS 
FAVORITE HAIR TONIC! YOULL LOOK TWICE AS GOOD BECAUSE 


HOURS LONGER! IT'S MADE THE EXCLUSIVE 


CREAM.-o1, 


HAIR TONIC 
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of farm life. . 
not profiteers .. . 


THIS CHANGE TO WINTER 


This change to winter brings my heart relief, 
id weep with autumn while it tarried; 
The wind and dying leaf brought only grief 


I, who 


That winter has so comfortably buried. 
Under a blanket that is clean and cool 

Earth lies immovable in quiet sleep, 
Beneath this blanket thin and beautifal, 


While dreaming leafless trees a vigil oo . 
sky. 


With watchful stars in a high blue bowl o 


And while I walk upon earth’s sleeping breast 
I am content to know earth’s tired bones lie 


In comfort and a much deserving rest. 


Too soon the white hair roots will break dirt-skin, 


Exciting earth into poetic mood, 


And winter will go out and spring come in 
With dream and blossom and new wine-green blood. 


Jesse Stuart, Greenup County, Ky. 


Jesse Stuart is one of the few 

famous writers who work just 

as hard outdoors as they do at 
their desks. With winter coming on, 
he writes us, he put a new roof on his 
farmstead with his own two hands, 
graded and graveled two lanes on the 
place, built a smokehouse, painted a 
couple of outbuildings, and then: “A 
spell of writing hit me, and I worked 
with such force, almost day and night, 
that I was a little dazed afterward. But 
I’m all right now.” So no wonder he’s 
willing to be snowed in for a while 
and do the easy part of writing—just 
sitting and looking into the fire or out 
the window, getting ready to write. 
The hard part comes later. Jesse has 
twice the vigor of any other writer we 
know, but there are times, he admits, 
when he groans at the very thought of 
writing even a letter. The easier a 
piece reads, the harder it was to write, 
many a time; and the shorter it is, the 
longer it took to make it short. A fun- 
ny business, and often a lonely one, 
but if it’s in your blood, you write. 
Here’s a good letter: 

All my life I’ve wanted to write. And 
because I’m stubborn as a mule, I have 
written, and I’m going to keep on writ- 
ing in spite of the well meaning friends 
who seem to think I do it to get out of 
work. To me, writing is the hardest 
work, but work I love beyond all other. 
After a prolonged bout with pencil and 
paper, I'm thoroughly spent. Yet writ- 
ing satisfies that-inner longing to express 
oneself in a way that nothing else can. 

No, those who write or paint or make 
music aren’t idlers—far from it! They do 
their share of the world’s hard work as 
truly as the farmer who takes pride in 
his fields or the housewife who fills her 
pantry shelves with the fruits of the 
good earth. 





As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 


Let’s help small farmers realize the noncash value 
. make city folks realize farmers are 
make all farmers realize bankrupt- 
ing nature of lost soil fertility. .. . Read this month’s 
letters and hurry in your “Tell-America” message. | 





To be happy, each of 
us must do work that his 
heart tells him is his own, | 
his chosen vocation. Ican_ | 
chop and scrub and cook. | 
But I'm going to write, 
too! Frances Shieder, 

Runnels County, Tex. 


That’s the spirit! 

Asked over to 

Washington a 
week or so ago to talk 
at a three-day confer- 
ence on “Rural Read- 
ing,” arranged by M. L. 
Wilson, director of ex- 
tension there, I used all 
the minutes allotted me 
to give specimens of rural writing, 
mainly from these Voices. Starting 
with citations from the late Ben H. 
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Pikes Peak, Colorado, near the famous resort, Colorado Springs, show- 
ing the turning, twisting course which rises to a height of 14,110 feet. 





“World’s Toughest Uphill Race” 
Proves CHAMPIONS Tops 


For Sustained Power 


AL ROGERS’ 5th Victory 
scores 24th consecutive win 
for dependable CHAMPIONS. \ : 








Smith and Mary Mannkey, I was just 
getting around to the new crop—By- 
ron Reece, Ellen Orr, Flossie Deane | 
Craig, Charles McWhorter, Lillian | 
Delly, and many others—when time | 
ran out. I hope they ask me back to 
their reading conference next year, | 
for it takes more than 20 minutes to 
deal properly with the Progressive 
Farmer’s quiet way of building up- 
and-coming writers among its readers 
year by year. Its editors have been do- 
ing so for 50 years or more now. Coun- 
try Voices is but one expression of this 
policy. The whole magazine is built 
around reader response and writing; 
results extend afar. For example: 
“Promoted” from’ correspondent to 
editor of this weekly paper, I begin to 
understand why you answered, “Heaven 
help you!” when I sent you word of it. 
I begin to recognize the teaching re- 
sponsibility in editing, and the deep | 
inner reward that comes when you are 
able to help others express their deeper 
feelings in their own “voices.” I can’t 
tell you with what pleasure I’m watch- 
ing two of my country correspondents, 
especially—Mrs. K. Y. Harding of Wil- 
low Lake and Mrs. Jane Petrichek of 
Moulton—reach beyond the_ bare-bones, 
“visit” sort of reporting, and unfold. It 
was the editors of The Progressive 
Farmer who first made me know what 
encouragement and help can mean to an 
aspiring writer. I hope now that I may 
pass a little of that encouragement on to 
others. Lillian Delly, Editor, 
The McCloud Monitor, 
Pottawatomie County, Okla. 
Country people have, by and 
large, a better chance to start 
writing for publication than city 
(Continued on page 66) 












uphill race. Starting at an altitude of 7415 feet, 
it runs 1214 miles over 120 hairpin turns and switch- 
backs, ending at an elevation of 14,110 feet! 
Here is a test of spark plugs that is really rough. 
It calls for split second acceleration, and ability to | 
withstand mounting temperatures as the cars roar 
into higher altitudes. Full, unfailing power is an | 
absolute necessity every inch of the way. 
The record of dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs speaks for itself—24 consecutive victories— 
performance unmatched by any other spark plug. 
The qualities that made this record breaking per- F 
formance possible will make your car perform F 
better, too. So insist on Champions every time! i 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO i 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 
CHAMPIONS for 


; 
The Pikes Peak Hill Climb is the world’s toughest | 





Get car 
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If you love me like | love you 
Only Sergeant's care will do! 


There’s a Sergeant’s Dog Care Product for just about every 
need. For worms, for instance, Sergeant’s SURE-SHOT (for 
large dogs) and Puppy Capsules (for small dogs) do the trick 
quickly, simply. Other products for run-down condition, fleas, 
ticks, ear ailment, itching. All safe, sure, easy to use. All veter- 
inarian-tested. Trusted for 76 years. FREE: famous Sergeant’s 
Dog Book—a wealth of information. At drug or pet store—or 
write Sergeant’s, Dept. L-39, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 
(IF PETER PAIN CLUBS YOu WITH 
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Country Voices 
(Continued from page 65) 


people do, for country papers are far 
more hospitable to the work of be- 
ginners than city papers are... . And 
don’t forget your chance to Tell- 
America in these columns (See pages 
55 and 76 in November issue). All 
messages postmarked no later than 
Dee. 1 will be eligible for publication 
and prizes. ... As a sample, here are 
two on the high cost of farming, sent 
in the last time we held such a con- 
test, two years ago: 

I have $30,000 invested in a farm. I 
made $35 a month last year. My neigh- 
bor’s daughter makes $260 a month at 
simple clerical work., | oS 

Frederick County, Va. 


This is the first time I have written to 
a magazine. But the problem is wide- 
spread and tragic, and I must speak. 
The cost of good land is now so high 
($100 an acre or more) that, try as we 
will, it seems useless to try to buy it, 
even on time. We have good mechani- 
cal equipment, enough to work 250 or 
350 acres, but by the time the rent is 
paid, the cost of labor, seed, fertilizer, 
etc., taken out, we have no savings. 
This farm was half-worked and partly 
idle for years. We made an honest ef- 
fort to improve it. Then what? The 
landlord raised our rent. When this 
happens a couple of times, as it has to 
us, it discourages a man. I am almost 
desperate. Neither of my two children 
plans to stay on the farm. If there were 
a home he could call his own, I think 
my son would stay—but the end of it 
well may be that even we, with a life- 
time of skill at farming, and a deep love 
for it, will have to find work in town. 
M. T. E., Humphreys County, Miss. 
60/ it, and the process can be, in- 
deed, tragic. Here are letters 
from heads of two families that 
farmed, and liked it, in Louisiana and 
in Tennessee. Now they are in Ari- 
zona and California, seeking some 
new form of income, and “health.” 
Reading between the lines of their let- 
ters, it would seem that the main thing 
wrong with their health is that they 
were and are worried sick by inflated 
costs and inadequate income. And 
both long, they say, to return to their 
native parts in the South, and farm 
again—but how? .. . Statistics can 
hardly keep pace with the process, but 
recently Governor I. W. Duggan of the 
Farm Credit Administration gave out 
some figures showing that in New 
York state between 1907 and 1947 the 
investment required for a family- 
sized dairy farm increased nearly 
fourfold, from $6,300 to $23,100.... 


A voice from Virginia: 


Displacement, economists call 


I see by the Richmond papers that 
leading statesmen deplore the lack of 
efficiency on our small farms and urge 
all who can’t make a huge production 
on such farms to sell out to more power- 
ful farmers who might get the utmost 
from the land. 

I say. that’s wrong! And to all who 
feel the pinch of present price scales I 
say: Hold on to your farm! Hold on 
with all your strength so that those who 
leave there will not yearn in vain to re- 
turn from the stink and dreary toil of the 
city. Hold on to your land, though it 
isn’t big. Defy those who say that a 
farm should function with factory effi- 
ciency or not at all! Learn a trade if you 
must, for extra money, but hold to your 
land and freedom to raise your children 
in the country with the gift of bare feet 
and the sure knowledge that God made 
the earth. Mrs. Jean S. Winn, 

Dinwiddie County, Va. 


Everywhere we go we find that city 
people do not understand that the farm- 
er is not getting a big profit from the 


high prices charged for his products at 
the stores. And, all too generally, our 
city cousins are condemning us, calling 
us gougers. 

We should find some way to tell 
them the true story: That now, as com- 
pared with 1940, we have bought 2% 
times as many tractors, more than twice 
as many farm trucks, nearly four times 
as many milking machines, more than 
3% times as many grain combines, four 
times as many mechanical corn pickers, 
and so on—all at advanced prices. Also, 
feed is higher. Everything we farm with 


has gone up extensively, while our re- ' 


turn for farm products has not increased 
proportionately. 

If you have city relatives, tell them 
this, and they will tell others. It is nec- 
essary that the majority of city people 
be made to understand the farm situa- 
tion, for who will be more important 
when it comes to shaping the nation’s 
future farm policy? |= Mrs. W. A. Pool, 

Bailey County, Tex. 


Yes; and that’s another side to 
6o/ this farm displacement ques- 
tion. The fewer farmers there 
are, relative to our entire population, 
the harder it will be to explain to a 


_ people who think food comes from a 


store, that farmers aren’t getting all or 
most of the dollar a dozen that people 
pay for eggs, as at present. Indeed, as 
Clarence McCormick, Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, said last September. 
even if farmers were giving away their 
crops for nothing now, a 16-cent loaf 
of bread would still cost 12 cents, and 
a 20-cent pack of cigarets would still 
cost 17 cents at the store. But of course 
if that were true, farmers would have 
no purchasing power and our whole 
economic structure would go to pot. 


as in 1932. Remember? 


From the time of its establishment 
on free land, this nation has drawn 
upon its soil resources much too 
lavishly in order to maintain a cheap- 
food policy. Such a policy, followed 
too long, has weakened and will con- 
tinue to weaken our national life and 
vigor at its source. That’s another 
point, far more important than mid- 
dleman and distribution costs, for the 
long pull, that has to be explained to 
city people. Many of us, in fact, who 
take the farm side have yet to get it 
through our own heads that in selling 
crops we sell fertility, and rarely take 
into account the importance of keep- 
ing up fertility. 

Hear Dr. W. A. Albrecht, head of 
soil chemistry, University of Missouri, 
speaking before Texas Research 
Foundation at Renner this year: 


Oblivious to the devastation of our 
national security in the soil, we have 
boasted of American prosperity and 
pushed up our standards of living to the 
envy of the other peoples of the world. 

Our cities are still building them- 
selves bigger. But our stream of soil 
fertility as the lifeblood to support them 
is threatening to go dry. 

This liquidation of our soil assets un- 
der the guise of calling them profits, is 
the price the farmer pays for destruc- 
tion of the perpetuity of his business, for 
the privilege of being a farmer, and for 
selling the various products of his inge- 
nuity and the family labor at prices he 
dare not set. 


What do our readers say to 


that? 
Ry 


Yrs., 


Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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Figure Fire, Storm, and 
Accident Losses Into 


Income Taxes 


By Harold J. Ashe 


Tax Counselor 


ANY farmers fail to deduct on 
income tax returns the losses 
caused by destruction of property by 
fire, storm, flood, or other casualty. 
Where property is only partially de- 
stroyed, oversights are more common. 
Immediately after property is 
damaged or destroyed, make records 
of the amount and character of the 
loss. A partial loss is easily subject 
to dispute, and it is wise to have an 
appraisal of the loss made before 
damage is repaired. In addition, 
make a point of keeping bills against 
future challenge. 

The general rule on deductions for 
complete destruction is: Amount of 
deduction shall equal adjusted basis 
of the property value. This is the 
original cost less depreciation since 
acquisition up to date of loss. If loss 
is only partial, however, deduction 
shall be property value immediately 
before the loss, less value of the 
property immediately after loss. This 
loss must not be more than the ad- 
justed value. 

In both partial and total loss, com- 
pensation from insurance must be de- 
ducted from the loss to arrive at the 
unrecovered loss. Only unrecovered 





loss is deductible in income taxes. 

For example, a farmer may have | 
had a barn partly destroyed by fire. | 
Here is how the loss is reckoned for | 
income tax purposes: 





Cr a $3,000 
2. Depreciation to date of loss...._900 
3. Maximum deduction................ 2,100 
4. Value before fire...................... 2,000 | 
ES OG a 1,000 
OT en eee 
7. Insurance received..................-- _ 600 | 
8. Unrecovered loss...................--- $ 400 


As the unrecovered loss is less than | 
the basis (Item 3), the deduction is | 
$400, the unrecovered loss. 

It should be noted that a farmer | 
may deduct for nonbusiness property | 
losses only if he uses the long form | 
return and itemizes such losses, to- 
gether with other personal deduc- 
tions. This emphasizes the wisdom 
of reviewing the year’s casualty losses 
of a nonbusiness nature. Sometimes 
such losses will warrant the farmer's 
itemizing personal deductions in- 
stead of using the short form or tak- 
ing the standard deduction. 

A partial checklist of deductible 
casualties includes: 


1. Fire, including damage to farm 
buildings, home, furniture, automobile, 
equipment, and other property. 

2. Storm, including damage by rain, 
flood, lightning, freezing, wind. 

3. Earthquakes. 

4. Explosions. 

5. Automobile accidents, including 
damage to automobile. 

6. Thefts, business or personal. 





Making the most of SLIM FARMING 
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BETTER MACHINES MEAN BETTER FARMING... TIMKEN BEARINGS MEAN BETTER MACHINES 


2. HELPING IMPLEMENT MAKERS 
MAKE ’EM BETTER 


By developing a method 
of cold rolling tractor 
axles, the Timken Com- 
pany’s physical laboratory 
helped a leading tractor 
manufacturer solve his 
axle breakdown prob- 
lems. This kind of research 
is typical of the way our 
engineers work closely 
with farm equipment man- 
ufacturers to bring youim- 
plements that last longer, 
serve you better. 

















1. NEW VEGETABLE 
PLANTER ELIMINATES 
HAND THINNING 


To eliminate the slow, expensive 
process of thinning a vegetable crop 
by hand-hoeing, a California farmer 
invented this precision planter. By 
accurately spacing rows and seed, 
it makes thinning unnecessary. It 
plants sixteen rows at a time and 
can be adapted for lettuce, carrots, 
tomatoes, sugar beets and broccoli 
by merely changing seed plates. It’s 
just another example of how greater 
mechanization means greater profits 
for the American farmer. 


Implement manufacturers help you 
make the most of mechanized farm- 
ing by mounting moving parts on 
Timken® tapered roller bearings. 
Timken bearings keep equipment 
on the job without costly delays for 
breakdowns and repairs. Lubrica- 
tion time is minimized, towing 


speeds increased. 








4. LOOKING FOR VALUE WHEN YOU BUY? 


You can be sure you're getting 
the most for your money when 
you buy implements equipped 
with Timken bearings. That’s be- 
cause Timken bearings keep mov- 
ing parts in positive alignment, 
reduce wear, practically eliminate 
friction. So always look for the 
“Timken Bearing Equipped” 
label. It’s your guide to top val- 
ue. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: ““TIMROSCO”. 











3. FEEDS S000 CHICKS IN 20 MIN. 


Mr. Gene Wright of Forestdale, R.I., built this 
trolley carrier to speed the job of feeding 5000 
chicks. With feed boxes lined up on both sides 
ofthe carrier, he’sthrough injusttwenty minutes. 
$10 FOR IDEAS: Do you bave an idea like this 
on making the most of mechanized farming? We'll 
pay $10.00 for each idea that we accept and publish. 
Send photo of implement and description to the 
Timken Company, Dept. CF-11, Canton 6, Obio. 

















oe 
NOT JUST A BALL CD NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL ® AND THRUST —-@)— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION “He 1 





This symbol on a product means its bearings 
are the best. Look for it when you buy. 
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FREE! Colorful folder on Winchester shot shells. Write Dept. 
673, Winchester Repeating Arms Company, Division of Olin 


* 


Wads over and under the powder 
form a perfect combustion chamber 
that seals the powder gases, pre- 
vents them from escaping into the 
shot and into the base of the shell. 
This gives each shot full energy, 
improved patterns and uniformity, 
no “‘balled’”’ or deformed pellets, no 
“leading,” no expanded brass to 
make extraction difficult ... the 
BEST performance in shot shell 
history! 


They Shoot Better Because They're Made Better 


WINCHESTER 
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When the shell is 
fired, Super-Seal Cup 


TRADE-MARK 


SHOTGUN SHELLS 


Industries, Inc., New Haven 4, Connecticut. 


Fast, tricky, hard-to-hit Quail challenge 
a hunter’s skill and a shell’s performance. 
Use Winchester RANGER, the finest upland 


game load, and when you’re on ’em, you get ’em! 














Trap for Easy Money 


By Earl F. Kennamer 


OW much money can you make 
from trapping? F 

One trapper of two or three years’ 
experience caught 89 muskrats, 10 
raccoons, and 7 beavers in one swamp 
during two weeks. His check from 
the fur buyer totaled $458! 

Of course this may appear un- 
usual, but there are thousands of 
ideal trapping sites where an ener- 
getic farmer or lad can make extra 
cash. Strange as it may seem, many 
streams and marshes each year are 
never touched by trappers. 

While the veteran trapper may 
harvest each season a “fur coat” 
worth more than $1,000, any inex- 
perienced person with determination, 
common sense, and a couple of dozen 
suitable traps can make money. 

Most highly prized fur bearers, 
because of their sale value, are mink, 
beaver, and muskrat. Look for tracks 
of these fur bearers on mud and 
sandbanks next to water. Check for 
trails a day or so after a rain. 

Study a good book on animal 
tracks, if you can’t identify them. Get 
an experienced outdoorsman to point 
out the differences in footprints. 

Set your traps in shallow water at 
the point where path of a varmint 
leads to dry land. Fix a few obstacles 
to direct the animal across the trap. 
Then lay a few large, water-soaked 
leaves over the trap to conceal it 
from trap-shy animals. Stake the trap 
chain out in deep water so animal 
will drown. Stand, in water while 
making a set and before leaving 
throw water over any exposed object 
you may have touched. 

Check your traps daily. Skin your 
catch and dry fresh pelts properly on 
suitable frames, which may be either 
bought or handmade. Ship your skins 





Set for mink along a small stream. 


when they are thoroughly dry. Any 
buyer who has bought raw pelts from 
trappers for top prices through the 
years is usually reliable, else he 
wouldn’t be in the business. 

As to the fur market situation next 
year, recent reports indicate that 
mink and muskrat will continue to 
sell for high prices. There may be a 
decline in prices offered for beaver. 
The New York Auction Company 
predicts raccoon pelts this season will 
sell for better prices than last year. 

Remember, two dozen No. 1% or 
2 traps for mink may cost $15 or $20; 
but one large mink pelt is worth per- 
haps $25 to $30! Pay for your license 
with two or three muskrats and then 
start counting your profits. 


Editor's Note.—A 40-page booklet by 
Mr. Kennamer on trapping, “Toe-Pinch- 
ing for Profit,” was recently published. 
It is well illustrated and packed with 
helpful suggestions. Copies may be had 
for 15 cents each by writing to the 
author at Alabama Extension Service, 
Auburn, Ala. Mr. Kennamer has also 
volunteered to answer questions on trap- 
ping and pelt care for any subscriber 
who writes to him in care of your near- 
est Progressive Farmer office — Dallas, 
Raleigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. 


Country Things I Love Most 


(December Prize Letters) 


LOVE the Christmas season in 

the country. I love to see the 
children go out across the winter 
fields and bring in a pretty evergreen 
tree to be filled with glittering deco- 
rations. I love pretty white candles 
in banks of holly with its bright-red 
berries. I love a well filled wood box 
and the hours spent in the kitchen 
preparing food for the Christmas feast 
—the aroma of roast ham and chick- 
en, spicy pies, and fruit cakes. 

I love best of all the homecoming 
of our children—the happy reunion of 
family and friends around our fire- 
side and the service at our country 
church where we sing together the 
lovely carols and hear the story of 
our Saviour’s birth by our faithful 
pastor. Mrs. W. A. Moon, 

Virginia. 


I love the country roads where 
friendly people walk. We've gone 
to chureh, to funerals, to weddings, 
and to sée a newborn baby down the 


road, Doctors plow through snow and 
rain to carry on their errands of 
mercy. Children go off to school in a 
bus. The farmers take their cotton 
and chickens and vegetables to mar- 
ket. The mail carrier brings the news 
down the dusty lane. The horseback 
riders travel with a spotted dog fol- 
lowing. A barefoot boy with a fish- 
ing pole goes whistling by. Once a 
year the carnival and circus go down 
this road to town. The possum hunts, 
the parties, and square dances are 
just a few miles away. When some- 
one is sick, news travels faster than 
you think; people cut across fields 
and pastures or make trails of their 
own until they hit the main road 
that leads to the house of trouble. 
They bring their sympathy, their 
comfort, and their helping hands. 
These are mighty good folks who 
live in the country, and the road is 
the link that brings them closer to- 
gether. Country roads are monu- 
ments to good people — their deeds 

and their memories. 
Mrs. J. B. Catchings, Texas. 
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The Next Thirty Days 
In the Garden 


By L. A. Niven 
Horticultural Editor 


@ the mid-South, plant spinach, 
kale, radishes, lettuce, and rape 
this month. In lower South, put in 
onion sets, carrots, English peas, 
beets, and cabbage. 

For early spring use set cabbage 
plants now. Set deep enough to 
cover entire stem. In most of mid- 
South and lower South they will 
usually go through winter unharmed. 

Nematodes greatly stunt or kill 


-many vegetables. If your plants last 


season showed a lack of green 
healthy color, shed too many of their 
leaves, and were generally unhealthy 
in appearance, even where planted 
on rich ground, chances are good 
that nematodes were the cause. Kill 





Applying soil fumigant to kill nema- 
todes. This method of killing nema- 
todes in the garden soil is compara- 
tively inexpensive and quite effective. 


these pests with a soil fumigant. 
Fumigants may be applied to soil in 
properly spaced holes or poured into 
furrow and covered. Directions for 
using come with fumigant container. 

Too few home gardeners use hot- 
beds and coldframes. Fresh semi- 
hardy vegetables, such as lettuce, 
greens, and radishes, may be grown 
in them throughout the winter, and 
then they may be used for growing 
plants for early spring setting. In 
most of middle and lower South the 
coldframe will be all that is needed. 
In upper South, use a hotbed. In 
lower South, heavy cloth may be 
substituted for glass covering. Elec- 
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Hotbed and coldframe construction. 

By making proper use of these, an 


abundance of winter vegetables and 
early spring plants may be produced. 


tricity, manure, or cotton seed may 
be used to provide bottom heat for 
hotbeds, with electricity the pre- 
ferred method. 

Mary Washington is preferred as- 
paragus variety. Now is a good time 
to plant it. Set crowns 18 to 24 
inches apart, 2 inches deep, in rows 
4 to 5 feet apart. One-year-old 
crowns are preferred to older ones. 
As growth takes place, work soil to 
plants to form a ridge. Sandy soils 
of loamy nature are best. 

For that early spring head lettuce, 
plant seed in coldframes or hotbeds 
now. Between Feb. 15 and March 
15, depending on one’s location, set 
plants in open. This will give plants 
time to head while the nights are 
still cool. 

Get rows ready for English peas. 
Plant in lower South now; next 
month in middle South; and Febru- 
ary to early March in upper South. 
Use only smooth-seeded varieties for 
these early plantings. 

Poke salad is good. Want to grow 
some? Here is the way: Take a por- 
tion of the crown of an old wild plant 
and set in the garden. Handle in 
same general way as asparagus. A 
rich soil is needed. Use young slen- 
der shoots while still white and ten- 
der. By mulching with leaves or 
straw, young shoots may be kept 
white and tender. 





post heap. 


to 


manure. 
. Repair garden fence. 


% inch of leaf stem. 
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plants for later setting. 





Carden Jobs for the Month 


1. Remove all old stalks, vines, and weeds and put them on the com- 


. Turn under a heavy broadcast application of well rotted stable 


. Fix up a few rows for planting hardy vegetables a little later on. 
. Bank surplus turnips and carrots, cutting off tops, but leaving 4 to 


. Leave parsnips and oyster plants in ground and pull as needed. 
Cold weather jmproves, not hurts them. 
7. Set asparagus and rhubarb roots. (Rhubarb does well only in higher 
altitudes of upper South, however.) 
8. Prepare hotbeds and coldframes for growing hardy vegetables and 


9. Provide whatever covering may be needed to protect collards, cab- 
bage, and other hardy vegetables. 
10. Put in fertilizer supply for next spring while it is easily obtained. 
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With This Revolutionary Paint, Even Inexperienced Painters 
Give Walls A Smooth, Velvety Surface ... Dries Like Magic 
- «+ No Fuss... No Muss... No Objectionable Odor! 


® Velvet-Like in smoothness! 
® Rubber-Like in toughness! 


@ As tough and serviceable as it is beautiful, 
Pittsburgh’s new Wallhide rubberized Satin 
Finish is amazingly easy to apply. Drying is 
magically fast. There’s no objectionableodor. 
This wonderful rubberized Wallhide surface 
is elastic and rugged—won’t crack, chip or 
rub off. Dirt can’t penetrate its non-porous 
film and wipes off quickly and easily. 


Sts Rubberized 


@ Togo on quickly and easily! @ To withstand wear and 


@ For amazingly fast drying! abuse! 


: ee ted washing an 
@ For non-cracking flexibility! ° pooh ry weaning af 


Paint Right with Color Dynami 
Paint Best with Pittaburgh Paiste ! 


@ Ask your Pittsburgh Paint 
dealer for a FREE copy of our 
booklet, “Color Dynamics for 
the Home.” Explains Pittsburgh’s 
modern system of home painting, 
based upon the energy in color. 


























@ Just The Paint For A Home Full Of 
Lively Youn —New WALLHIDE 
resists scufing and marring. Stub- 
born stains, grease, Crayon, ink spots, 
mercurochrome, lipstick or finger 
smears can be washed off in a jiffy. 











@ Wide Variety Of Captivating Colors 
—Whether you plan modern or con- 
ventional color arrangements you 
can choose the hues you want from 
soft, mellow pastels or from rich, 
stimulating colors. 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


PAINTS e GLASS 7 CHEMICALS 


TYSBUuUR GH et ay a 





* BRUSHES . PLASTICS 
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“When we're not working in the potato fields, 
Audrey and Connie like to help me in the 
greenhouse with my potted plants. After- 
wards, when our hands feel dry and gritty, 
Jergens Lotion is a blessed relief. 
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“Our garden keeps us in food all year. I can 
300 to 400 quarts of fruits and vegetables. 
With all the scraping and washing, my 
hands would be constantly chapped if it 
weren’t for Jergens Lotion. 


“No one pays much attention to the cards at our card parties,” Evelyn 
Danser, of Cranbury, New Jersey, confessed. “The gossip is so much 


more interesting! 


“We hear who’s getting married . . . having a baby ... arriving or leav- 
ing town... long before the local papers get to print it. 
& 8 papers § Pp 


“We love this chance to get away from housework and chores. And don’t 
think we don’t try to look our prettiest, even if there are no men around!” 
Mrs. Danser never has to worry about her hands being pretty. She uses 
Jergens Lotion regularly, so they’re always soft and dressed up for a party. 


“During the winter we'd be lost without 
Jergens Lotion. It smooths away the dry- 
ness that comes from the cold winds out- 
doors and dry heat indoors. Jergens is the 
best skin-softener we’ve found!” 


Jergens Lotion doesn’t merely coat skin with 
a film of oil. It penetrates the upper layers 
and furnishes the beautifying moisture, 
dry, thirsty skin needs. And Jergens Lo- 
tion is only 10¢ to $1.00, plus tax. 


More women use JERGENS LOTION than any other hand care in the world! 
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... She swears by TIDE! 


> 





zh 
She wears the cleanest clothes in town — 
s So does her daughter. Susan. 
° clean, so bright, you guessed it right— 
OF course its Tide she's usin’ { 


Y 


Ticle GETS CLOTHES CLEANER 
THAN ANY SOAP! 






? 


TIDE not only washes clothes cleaner— 
but whiter, foo, in hardest water! 


CLEANER CLOTHES! When you rinse out a Tide wash, you’ve 
got the cleanest clothes in town .- - cleaner clothes than any 
of any kind. And here’s 


other woman will get with any soap 
why—Tide not only gets out the ordinary dirt, but removes 


dulling soap film, as well! 

WHITER, TOO! Yes, tests prove Tide gets clothes cleaner 
and whiter than any soap in hardest water. What’s more, 
after just one Tide wash, soap-dulled colors actually come 
brighter! Millions of you women have proved these Tide mira- 
cles. You’ve seen the proof in your husband’s cleaner, whiter 
shirts . . - in your own bright wash printse 


NEW MILDNESS FOR HANDS! Tide is kind to your hands 
—now milder than ever beforee Tough on dirt—but easy on 
your hands—that’s Tide! Get Tide today and hang the cleanest 


wash in town on your line! 
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RP S. PREFER TO SKIP RINSING ? 


With Ti ‘ 
~ = you can skip the rinsing, and save all that 
pe @n work. Just wash, wring out, hang u Tid 

give you the cleanest possible no-rinse Neaah 
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Pines in Winter 
By T. O. Davis ‘ 


In clustered knots 
The towering pines 

Face wintry blasts 
And sip their wines. 


They bow brave heads 
To the stinging sleet, 
They strew warm needles 

About icy feet. 


The gentle murmur— 
Their summer’s song— 

Becomes a wail, 
Wind-borne, strong. 


With the fury over, 
In bright snowcap, 

They bow tired heads 
And catch a nap. 


Cookies 
By Lola S. Morgan 


When little girls bake cookies 
And decorate the dough 

With nuts and colored sugar 
And cherries in a row— 

The spice is on their faces, 
The butter in their hair, 

Small hands are sweet and sticky, 
And flour is everywhere! 

We try to hide our laughter 


Because, before they re through, 


When little girls bake cookies 
They look like cookies, too! 


Without the Little Children tid 
By Ruth Stephens Porter 


Without the little children, what would people do? 
They’d never go to picnics, to the circus or the zoo. 
They wouldn’t laugh at monkeys performing in a cage, 
Or watch the funny clowns riding donkeys on the stage. 
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Gift-Wrapped, Please 
By Helen Darby Berning 


Grandmother had saved for a shopping spree 
By cutting corners here and there; 

She needed a purse . . . comfortable shoes ... 
There was a sale on underwear. 


Grandmother rode in the bus and her thoughts 
Wandered on, as a grandmother’s will, 

To Hester, her daughter, pretty and young, 
And the babies, Bonnie and Bill. 


She stopped for lunch; bought underwear, 
(Oh, no! Not the sensible kind!) 

And those darling sweaters, fuzzy and warm, 
Drove everything else from her mind. 


Grandmother doesn’t need a guardian, 
For her mind is perfectly sound, 

But her heart has a Christmas complex, 
And burns candles the whole year-round. 


‘4 Christmas 
/ By Harriet Gray Blackwell 
a, The baby of the manger 


Did not exist for me 
j Until my heart became the place 
( f / Of His nativity. 
af) 
™-Ge §/ No one knows the moment 
. Christ may be reborn, 
. But when a new heart is His host, 


3 “| It is Christmas morn. 
J, * 
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A Christmas Gift 


By Ethel deLiesseline 


If it makes me glad to give away 
The things I love the best, 

This day of days, this Christmas Day, 
Am I not greatly blest? 


If Christmas came each day, ah then, 
All men would know good cheer! 
Safe then the earth, and fellow men, 

For peace would linger here. 


The house would be so quiet, without a single noise; fF 4 


There would be no game of marbles on the floor for little boys. fe 
No parties for a little girl, or dollies in your way, yr 
No picture books left open on the sofa every day; 
No chubby, dimpled hands to wash or little hurts to kiss, r 
No buttons to be fastened that untrained fingers miss, VK 
No mistakes or charming ways to cherish to the last, / 


No imprint on your memory of a childhood that has passed. / \ 
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-the OAT CEREAL 








that needs No Cooking! 


Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 
with a whale of'a lot of [GO power! 


Look how that good grain—oats— 
has been modernized. It’s Cheerios, 
made from oats in ready to eat form. 
So easy to serve. Just pour out heap- 
ing bowls of Cheerios... it’s the only 
cereal shaped like little doughnuts... 
the only famous oat cereal that needs 





no cooking. Extra delicious, too, with 
a wonderful fresh toasted oat flavor. 
Two sealed wrappers in the package 
keep Cheerios extra crisp. Get the 
large family size package. Contains 
50% more Cheerios than the regular 
size package. 






IN REGULAR 
AND 
FAMILY SIZE 
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From the shining cooky angel at the top to the popcorn and cranberry 
strings swinging at the bottom, this is a tree decorated by the family. 


Christmas Is 


HE greatest joy of Christmas is the prepara- 
tion. Every member of the family should be 
encouraged to help. Don’t worry if the results 
aren't perfect—you want happiness, not perfection. 
Decorate the tree with things you and your 
family make. There are many possibilities. Our tree 
is covered with decorated cookies, popcorn and 
cranberry strings, and cut-outs from old Christmas 
cards. Maybe you'd prefer paper chains (the chil- 
dren love to make them), or tiny lanterns made of 
the glossy squares of red, silver, gold, and green 
from old Christmas cards. Tops from tin cans are 
bright and you can decorate them lots of ways. Let 
the children tie nuts and candies in bright bits of 
paper and fabric to hang on the tree. Make old 
Santa himself with bits of cotton, red sticky tape, 
and pecans or walnuts. 


The cookies will be double fun—for decorating 
and eating. Here’s our recipe: 


Christmas Rolled Cookies 


1% cups sugar 
2 eggs 
1 teaspoons vanilla 


3’ cups flour 

1] teaspoon baking powder 
Yy teaspoon salt 

] cup snortening 


Sift four; measure; add baking powder and salt; 
sift again. Cream shortening; add sugar gradually 
and continue to beat until light. Add well beaten 
gs and blend thoroughly; add vanilla. Combine 


eg 
t S 








Apples, lace paper doilies, cotton, plain white paper, crayons, a little glue—with these 
and a few other supplies you can make charming decorations for yuletide holidays, 





for the 


By JOHNNIE HOVEY 


Color photos by Lawrence Todd 


dry ingredients and the creamed mixture; mix 
thoroughly and chill. Roll as thin as possible on a 
lightly foured board and cut into pretty shapes with 
cooky cutters. Bake at 400 degrees F. 6 to 10 min- 
utes. Yield: about 6 dozen cookies. 


Cooked Ornamental Frosting 

1% cups sugar 34, cup water 

Vg teaspoon cream of 2’ to 3 cups sifted 

tartar confectioners sugar 

Combine sugar, cream of tartar, and water in a 
saucepan; stir over low heat until sugar is dissolved; 
boil without stirring to a thick syrup (226 degrees 
F.). Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm (110 
degrees F.). 

Add the sifted confectioners sugar to make a 
good consistency for pouring over cakes—thin 
enough to pour, but not so thin that it will not stick 
to the cakes. Put cookies on racks set on waxed 
paper and let them cool. Then pour frosting over. 
Scrape up portion that runs off, reheat, and use again. 
While ornamental frosting is still soft, sprinkle on 
cclored sugar, coconut, silver dots, or any other like 
decoration. Let the frosting get firm and dry before 


Make a forest of them as a ba 


Cellophane trees glisten during the holiday season, and last for next Christmas, too. 


ekground for charming Santa and his prancing reindeer. 


Family 


you add the colored decorative icing. Use this sec- 
ond icing to draw in features and lines to make 
cookies extra-special. Then make holes in the cookies 
so you can loop a cord through to tie them onto the 
tree. Wrap first in Cellophane if you desire. 


Decorating Icing 


few grains salt 
4 to 5 tablespoons liquid 
1¥Y teaspoons vanilla 


V2 cup butter 
3} 


2 cups sifted 
confectioners sugar 


Cream butter; add sugar gradually, stirring until 
well blended; add salt. Stir in liquid (cream, milk, 
or hot water) a little at a time, adding just enough 
to give a good spreading consistency; beat until 
fluffy; add vanilla or other flavoring. Divide into 
four portions and tint each a different color with 
food coloring. 

Everyone in your family can help to make deco- 
rations for other areas in the house, too. Miss Edris 
Hughes, Jefferson County, Ala., taught her high 
school students to make the trees, sleighs, Santas, 
and other items we show in our two small pictures. 
The two white trees in the top photo, and the sleighs 
and reindeer in the lower one, are made of Styro- 
foam. This is a spongy but firm white substance 
which you may buy from the florist. It comes in 
sheets 40 inches long, 20 inches wide, and 3 inches 
thick. Miss Hughes used a (Turn next page) 














lke Coming Home fee Ceutionas . 
MAXWELL HOUSE IS AN AMERICAN TRADITION 


Like the warmhearted home-comings of Christmas time, when family 
reunions brighten home fires throughout the land, Maxwell House Coffee 
has become a traditional part of our American home life. In this nation of 
coffee lovers, it is the favorite brand—chosen above all others for its 
famous “Good to the Last Drop” flavor. Maxwell House brings the 
best in coffee-drinking pleasure to millions. That’s why the famous 


cup-and-drop is known as the sign of good coffee wherever you go! 
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MAXWELL HOUSE... the one coffee with that Good to the Last Drop flavor! 
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Christmas Is for the Family 


(Continued from page 72) 


hacksaw blade and paring knife to 
cut the Styrofoam. She suggests you 
mark off the thickness you plan to 
cut before you start sawing away 
with the hacksaw blade. Miss Hughes 
provided the following directions for 
making the items shown in the two 
small photographs. 

Cut out paper patterns before you 
start cutting into the sheets you made 
of the Styrofoam. Trace off your de- 
signs if you like. 

One sleigh is 5 inches high with 
back and seat 2 inches wide, % inch 
thick. Set the back in from outside 
edge about % inch. Pin together with 
toothpicks. Cut reindeer and for each 
two make a bar of Styrofoam 2 inches 
wide. Push toothpicks in ends leav- 
ing % inch of picks extended. Push 
a reindeer onto extended toothpicks 
at each end of bar. This supports 
each pair of deer. Decorate deer and 
sleigh with sequins. Use narrow rib- 
bon to make the reins. 

To make the pretty foam trees, 
first cut pattern by folding piece of 
paper in center and cutting from top 
to base. Leave trunk 1 inch wide 
and 2 inches long. Cut base to de- 
sired size and pin tree to base. You 
may dig a little hole down in base 
and insert tree, if you prefer. Deco- 
rate with short pins and sequins. 

The Santas in the sleigh must be 
very light and small enough to sit 
on the little seat which is fastened 
in place with pins only. To make 
Santa, take three strips of cotton each 
1 inch wide, % inch thick, and 6 
inches long. Fold two strips in center 
and lap over each other. Take third 
strip and place between upper strip 


for arms and place remaining two just 
below belt for légs. Bend off 1 inch for 
hands and feet. Put toothpicks in 
marshmallow head and push down 
by stem of apple until the head 
touches top of apple. 

The wall decoration is a Santa 
Claus mask. You can make one by 
drawing a large face and coloring it 
with crayons or water color. To make 
the beard, cut several pieces of white 
paper as wide as the face and 4 or 
5 inches deep. Slash the paper into 
%-inch strips almost to the top. To 
curl, hold first strip between thumb 
and flat side of scissors. Quickly pull 
scissors down to bottom edge. Re- 
peat until each strip is curled. Paste 
on several layers of these whiskers. 

The happy snow man is made of 
big cotton balls. Cut eyes, nose, 
mouth, and buttons from black paper 
and glue in place. 

The shiny trees— gold, red, and 
white—are made of Cellophane. Di- 
rections for making are included in 
our leaflet, “Make a Cellophane 
Christmas Tree.” 


Pear-shaped gourds make attrac- 
tive bells to hang in the window or 
on the tree. Elma Waltner suggests 
that you let the children make some 
this way: Mark around the gourd 
where the neck spreads out into the 
body. Cut it off at this point, using 
a coping saw. Drill a hole through 
the top for the hanging loop and the 
bead clapper. Paint the outside of 
the bell and to add sparkle, sprinkle 
diamond dust on a band of glue 
around the bottom. 

Miss Waltner also reminds us that 
large-size empty thread spools look 

like old-fashioned Jan- 





% inch from top; glue 
pieces together. 

Make the head of a 
ball of cotton 1 inch 
thick. Cover with 
white crepe paper 2 
inches square, pulled 
tight. Twist edges to- 





Order direction leaflets 
for Cellophane tree for 
5 cents each from Home 
Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala. 


terns when a cone- 
shaped roof of colored 
construction paper is 
added. Draw a circle 
about 2 inches in di- 
ameter. Cut a slit in 
the circle from the 








gether and paint on 
face. Tie on a red paper cap. Tie 
this between cotton points above the 
arms with red ribbons, making a bow 
at throat. Tie a band of ribbon 
«round the four ends of the cotton 
strips about % inch from end and 
finish with small bows at wrists and 
ankles. Tie reins to arm bands. Glue 
dots of red paper on front of cotton 
for buttons. 


Big, red apples make jolly San- 
tas, too. Use a marshmallow for head. 
Turn flat side out and place cloves 
for eyes and nose. Use a red candy 
for mouth and dampen another to 
make red for cheeks. If you use cake 
coloring, dip toothpick into coloring 
and draw mouth. Make a stocking 
cap of a piece of crepe paper % inch 
wide, cut lengthwise. Ruffle one edge, 
wrap around upper edge of marsh- 
mallow, and paste. Twist top of cap 
together about % inch from edge of 
paper and insert a ball of cotton in 
the end. Place 3 dots of cotton on 
upper curve of apple for buttons. 
Place a band of cotton just below 
center for belt. Fold four pipe clean- 
ers in center and push raisins on one 
end of each. Insert free ends of two 


edge to the center 
point. Lap the cut edges and glue 
them together into the cone. Paint 
the spool orange with water color. 
Then section around the spool with 
black lines and paint the base black. 
Cut a small circle of construction 
paper to fit over the bottom of the 
spool. Use a darning needle with 
double thread. Pass the needle 
through the small circle, through the 
hole in the spool, and then through 
the conical roof. Draw the thread 
through until the knot in the thread 
holds the circle of paper firmly 
against the bottom. Tie another knot 
against the top of the cone and clip 
the thread. 


If your front door is protected 
by a porch or entryway, make a hat 
box Santa to hang there. Cut the box 
in half from top to bottom. Cover one 
half with white paper. Draw eyes, 
nose, and mouth with crayons. Make 
several strips of whiskers as described 
earlier and glue them on so that they 
cover the sides of the face as well as 
the chin. To make a cap, ruffle one 
edge of a length of red crepe paper 
and glue to Santa’s forehead. Twist 
top edge and tie. 
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Now! New Improved 


VEL CLEANS 
MILKING EQUIPMENT 


Cleaner. .- Faster... Easier! 











NEW VEL IS THE GREATEST 
TIMESAVER I'VE FOUND IN 
YEARS!... CLEANS THE MILKING 
MACHINE IN NO TIME!...NO 
HARD BRUSHING, NO MORE 
MILKSTONE, WITH NEW VEL! 











HIGH QUALITY MILK 
DEMANDS 
CLEAN EQUIPMENT 


Really clean milking equipment 
lessens the danger of refusal at the 
milk-processing plant — gives you 
higher profits. New, improved Vel 
does an excellent cleaning job, no 
matter how hard the water. New 
Vel is not a soap. Vel 
is a soapless suds rec- 
ommended by many 
leading agricultural 
schools and milking 
equipment manufac- 
turers. 





RECOMMEND-| — 
ING (T! 


















* VEL is the trade-mark 
of the Coigate- 
Palmolive -Peet Co. 














WANT HELP NEW VEL GIVES ME ALL! NEED! THE 
WITH THE NEW VEL WAY,| SAVE S9OZOF 
DISHES, SAL? } DISHWASHING WORK! I JUST SOAK AND / 


RINSE! AND NEW VEL IS 4 
WONDERFULLY MILD , 














BUY ECONOMY SIZE VEL FROM YOUR GROCERY DEALER 
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Theres More to 


CLOROX 
than gear 


| bleaching! | 


ea TO ’ 











There’s no other product that 
equals Clorox! It conserves 
| costly linens for it’s extra gen- 
tle, actually different from 
other bleaches ... free from 

eer caustic and other harsh sub- 
stances... made by a patented formula 
exclusive with Clorox! 


A clepencable STAIN REMOVER 


The answer to many a stain 
— is on the Clorox label. 

it. See how easily Clorox 
removes numerous stains from 
cottons, linens. ..from kitchen 
and bathroom surfaces, too! 


AN effective DEODORIZER 


In laundering and in routine 
cleaning the deodorizing ac- 
tion of Clorox is always on the 
job! There’s no stale, musty 
smell to Clorox-clean linens, 
kitchen or bathroom surfaces. 


4a addition CLOROX is one of 
the world’s great DISINFECTANTS 


Germs dangerous to health can 
thrive on soiled linens, drain- 
boards, sinks, wash basins, 
showers, tubs and toilet bowls. 
Clorox is the most efficient 
erm-killer of its kind ...a type of disin- 
ectant recommended by hundreds of Public 
Health Departments. Use Clorox regularly 
in laundering and in routine cleaning. See 
directions on the Clorox label. 


You get all 4 inl with 























CLOROX-CLEAN means 
ADDED HEALTH PROTECTION! 
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December Flower Tips 


By 
L. A. Niven 
Horticultural 
Editor 


The Christmas 
tree on the right 
stood in water 
and its needles 
remained green. 
- The tree on the 
left was not in 
water: Note the 
fallen needles on 
the floor. 


HE rose is justly a popular flower. 

New varieties are constantly be- 
ing developed. Some of these new 
ones are great improvements over the 
older varieties. Available for the first 
time this season are three 1952 All 
Americas. These are: 1) Helen Trau- 
bel, a pink hybrid tea rose; 2) Fred 
Howard, a yellow hybrid tea rose 
with pink penciling at the edge of the 
petals; 3) Vogue, a floribunda rose of 
cherry-coral color. The flowers are 
big, 3 to 3% inches in diameter, and 
of hybrid tea form. 


Three 1950 All America hybrid 
tea varieties that are excellent are the 
Mission Bells, Capistrano, and Sut- 
ter’s Gold. 

The hybrid tea roses are especially 
adapted to planting in beds. The flori- 
bundas, bush-type roses, fit best to 
such landscaping uses as foundation 
planting, hedges, and in front of ever- 
greens. Floribundas bloom in clusters 
throughout the summer. 

These All America selections are 
adapted to all sections of the country. 
In selecting the varieties to plant, 
give careful consideration to some of 
these newer and improved kinds. 

I do not mean that you should 
plant only these new varieties. I only 
mean that they are superior varieties 
and trying a few of them is desirable. 
If some of the older varieties are your 
favorites, plant them, by all means. 

Right now is the time to select and 
prepare a place for new rose settings. 
Order the plants and set them as soon 
as possible. 

Roses are rather easily grown, but 
certain requirements are essential for 
best results. Some of the most impor- 
tant are: 1) a deep, rich, loamy soil 
with clay foundation; 2) good drain- 
age; 3) sunny exposure; 4) plenty of 
water during growing season; 5) plen- 
ty of plant food at all times. 


Select a place for your roses with 
all these points in mind. While partial 
shade is not fatal to success with roses, 
they should be in the sun at least half 
of the day, and preferably three- 
fourths or more. Prepare ground a 
few weeks before the plants are to be 
set, as the ground should be firmly 
settled before setting. 





Mulch heavily any shrubbery or 
trees planted this fall or winter. Use 
coarse manure, straw, leaves, or any 
other similar available material. 


Consider fruit trees when deciding 
what trees to plant on the home 
grounds. Both apples and peaches 
will serve this purpose well. 


Don’t plant shrubbery too close 
to the house, walks, or drives. Set at 
least 4 to 5 feet from foundation of 
house or edge of walks and drives. 


To prevent needles of Christmas 
trees from falling on floor, do the fol- 
lowing: 1) Use only recently cut 
trees; 2) cut off end of tree at least 
an inch above original cut, a diagonal 
cut as shown in illustration; 3) put 
base of tree in a container of water as 
soon as cut, keeping level of water 
above cut surface at all times the tree 
is in the house. This will greatly less- 
en the fire hazard by keeping the 
needles green. 

Bulbs, such a gladiolus, that have 
not been dug and stored should be 
heavily mulched with straw, leaves, 
soil, ete. Cover deep enough to pre- 
vent freezing. 

You still have time left to plant 
bulbs and sweet peas in the middle 
and lower South. 

Prune late-blooming shrubs this 
month or next. For early spring 
bloomers, such as golden bell, prune 
only right after they finish blooming. 


Never put manure in the hole 
when setting shrubbery or trees. In- 
stead, apply it on top as a mulch after 
setting is completed. Neither should 
commercial fertilizer be put in the 
hole on the roots. Apply it as a top- 
dressing early in spring. 

A warm, dry atmosphere kills many 
house plants during winter. To help 
prevent this, keep buckets or pans of 
water at convenient places in the 
room. Opening the windows in the 
middle of the day during mild 
weather will also help. 

Keep the house plants well fed, 
but not overfed. If they do not look 
thrifty and you think they are hun- 
gry, dissolve a tablespoonful of ni- 
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DONT “BLow AWAY” 








Hard nose-blowing can spread 
cold infection to the inner ear. 


Fe YOUR HEARING! 








May bring on abscesses or mas- 








trate of soda in a gallon of water and 
apply to the soil—not on the plant. | 





toiditis . . . may damage hearing. 
Mentholatum helps thin out thick mucus, 

lessens congestion and swelling. Soon you 

can breathe again — without that dangerous 











hard nose-blowing. 
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Farm Home Sewage Disposal ! 


How It Works and How To Care for It 

















By B. E. Washburn, M. D. 


HE Tom Smiths, like many other 

Southern farm families, recently 
wired their home for electricity. They 
immediately installed an electric 
pump for running water and were 
planning a bathroom. Before com- 
pleting their plans for the plumbing 
they consulted their family doctor re- 
garding their sewage disposal. 


“Just what is the best method of 
sewage disposal for a farm home?” 
Tom asked the doctor. 


“The safest and most satisfactory 
means is by the construction of a-sep- 
tic tank, with an accompanying filter 
bed,” he advised. “These tanks have 
watertight sides and bottoms, with a 
definite outlet as well as an inlet to 
provide a constant flow of liquid 
through the tank. The tank, con- 
structed of cement or brick, is usually 
subdivided into compartments and 
has a removable cement cover.” 

“And how does the septic tank op- 
erate?” Mary, the farmer’s wife, want- 
ed to know. 

“Bacteria in the tank use up the 
oxygen found in the watery part of 
sewage and then attack solid wastes, 
urine, and paper to get more oxygen, 
without which they cannot exist,” ex- 
plained the doctor. “In doing this they 
digest the organic matter, and a large 
part of the solids is changed to liquid. 

“This change is called the septic 
process, and by breaking down the 
solids in the tank it prevents the ne- 
cessity of frequent cleaning. How- 
ever, a small amount of scum rises to 
the top. During the liquefaction, bac- 
teria which produce foul odors die, 
and a properly working septic tank 
should be without odor. 

“A septic tank does not purify the 
sewage, it merely prepares it for final 
disposal. From the tank, sewage flows 


’ into a filter or bed consisting of a sys- 


tem of subsurface drain tiles placed 
end to end. They are surrounded by 
gravel or broken stone, and placed 
about 6 inches beneath the surface. 
The liquid sewage seeps underground 
through the tile. The nitrifying bac- 
teria of the topsoil act upon the liquid 
sewage and purify it. 

“Such a disposal plant is easy to 
build, is out of sight, causes no odor, 
and lasts indefinitely. It requires little 


. tions, 





attention if it’s properly built and 
carefully maintained.” 

“Will you tell us how to care for 
the tank?” the Smiths both asked al- 
most at the same time. 


“It is relatively simple,” he told 
them. “To start the action in a new 
tank just fill it with water before it is 
used. Under normal 
conditions the sep- 
tic process will be 
working within a 
few days. Inspect 
the tank and deter- 


sludge after two 
years, and each 
year thereafter. 
When the tank be- 
comes half-full of sludge and scum, 
remove and bury this material. But 
leave a little sludge in the tank to 
keep it working. Clean the tank dur- 
ing the wintertime to avoid flies. 

“Do not allow an undue amount of 
lye or other disinfectant to be dis- 
charged into the sewer, as all such 
materials interfere with and may de- 
stroy the bacterial action taking place 
in the tank. Any product strong 
enough to destroy harmful bacteria, 
and strong enough to clean commodes 
and sewer pipes, will also kill the use- 
ful bacteria and thus defeat the pur- 
pose for which the tank is designed. 
Is is best to use only toilet paper in a 
septic tank system. 

“Kitchen wastes containing grease 
should not enter the septic tank, but 
should be disposed of elsewhere, 
since grease coats the waste and in- 
terferes with its rapid destruction. In- 
stall a separate disposal line emptying 
into a gravel pit or trench for kitchen 
wastes,” the doctor added. 

“I wish I had detailed directions 
for building my tank so that I could 
be sure that I’m building it properly,” 
remarked Tom. 

“You can easily get such direc- 
” the doctor explained. “State 
Boards of Health in all of our South- 
ern states provide specifications and 
building directions for types of septic 
tanks best suited to their climatic con- 
ditions. They also give directions for 
laying drainage tile. To obtain satis- 
factory results with home sewage dis- 
posal plants, these directions should 
be followed carefully.” 





Dr. Washburn 
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TISSUE SNOWY-SOFT 


No wonder Northern Tissue 1s 
so popular! It’s celebrated for 
its snowy-softness *cause it’s 
made with famous FLUFF. 


Furr is the registered name 
for the special snow-white, cot- 
ton-soft pure cellulose de- 
veloped by Northern. 


Northern’s a star for value, 
too—priced to save you money. 
Get some, ‘soon. 


© 1061, Northern Paper Mille . 
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“LOOK FOR 
THIS STAR!”’ 


says Fluffy, the Northern Cub 
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BANTAM ELECTRIC ALARM. Beautifully de- 
signed, only 3% inches high. His clear- 
toned bell alarm has a cheerful call. 
$4.25. With luminous dial, he’s $5.00. 








ELECTRIC SWITCH CLOCK. ““The clock witha 
brain.’”” Automatically operates roaster, 
electric lights, turns radio on and off, has 
morning coffee ready. Plain dial. $12.50. 





TRAVALARM closes up like a clam for trav- 
eling. Tucks easily into corner of a bag. 
Flip it open—it’s on duty and on time! 
Luminous dial. Non-breakable crystal. 
Ivory or walnut plastic case. $7.45. 





Prices do not include tax and are subject to change. 


WESTCLOX 


Made by the makers of Big Ben 


PRODUCTS OF GT CORPORATION 


ENERAL 
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A Westclox | 


‘out consulting her wishes. 
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Grandmother’s New Home 


And Her Story of Adjustments She Made 


By Corinne J. 
Grimsley 


HAD always said I 

would never live with 
my son. I didn’t think it 
would be fair to him or to 
his wife. My daughter-in- 
law and I were good 
friends, and I didn’t want 
to risk losing her love and 
friendship. 

The children loved to 
visit “Grandma’s house,” 
and although I enjoyed 
them, I realized it would 
be hard to have young 
people around all the time. 
You see, I was getting ac- 
customed to an orderly, 
quiet, peaceful routine. 

After my husband died I was still 
able to manage the farm. I had good 
tenants; I was strong and well and 
independent. 

Then there came the day when I 
was not strong enough to carry on 
the work or live alone. My son in- 
sisted I should sell my home and live 
with them. This was a difficult ad- 
justment for me. When a woman 
grows older, often the children try to 
manage her, make plans for her with- 
My son 
talked things over with me, but the 
plan for me to live with his family 
was decided over my protests. 

What. would be the outcome? 
Could I make the adjust- 
ment? Would the grand- 
children like my being 
there all the time? How 
would my daughter-in- 
law feel about my join- 
ing the family? 

The first day I was in 
my new home I heard my seven-year- 
old grandson, whose room had been 
turned over to me, say to his friends: 
“Grandma has come to our house to 
live.” Did his voice sound resent- 
ful, or were his friends envious over 
his “good fortune”? I realized it was 
up to me to make Johnny and all the 
members of the household glad that 
I had come there to tive. I made a 
list of rules to remind myself daily 
that I had to tackle this new problem 
as I had worked on others in the past. 

Here are my rules: 

1. Remember you are Grandma. 
You were mother in your home for 
many years; you enjoyed all the 
privileges, as well as the responsi- 
bilities. Now you are living in your 
son’s home. You are not the final 
authority when decisions have to be 
made, when the children need dis- 
cipline. Their parents should have 
that responsibility. You need to re- 
mind yourself that your son is a 
grown man and capable of making 
his own decisions. 

2. Remember, your child doesn’t 
owe you anything. (Can you really 
believe this?) You have no right to 
demand anything from your child in 
payment for “services rendered.” If 


PARENTS’ 
CORNER 





you feel hurt or neglected every time 
things don’t go to suit you, you won't 
help matters one bit. Your attitude, 
when you move into your child’s 
home, will do much to influence your 
welcome! Don’t indulge in self-pity! 

8. Remember, times have changed! 
You are living in a changed and 
changing world. New conditions and 
problems have to be met in new 
ways. You didn’t find all the an- 
swers even in “the good old days,” 
ahd when you don’t agree with the 
way things are going, respect the 
desires of the other family members. 

4. Enjoy your grandchildren! You 
may not like everything they do or 
say, but if you can keep 
from being shocked at 
them and criticizing 
them, you will find them 
very interesting. If you 
must tell them how you 
did things when you were 
their age, try not to put 
yourself on a pedestal. Maybe you 
could even laugh at yourself, and 
then your grandchildren could laugh 
with you! How much a child likes 
his grandparent depends a great deal 
on the grandparent. 

5. Add up the “plus values” in 
being Grandma. You have been think- 
ing so much about all the things you 
have had to give up as you grew 
older. Have you gained anything? 


-Before you say no, remember you 


can enjoy the privileges of living in 
a household with young people with- 
out having either the final respon- 
sibility or the constant care of the 
youngsters. If you are carrying some 
of the work and worry in the house- 
hold, you have the added satisfaction 
of feeling needed. As you watch your 
son develop into a fine father, you 
can enjoy your pride in having had 
a part in the development. 

6. Be a person, as well as Grand- 
ma! You have more free time now, 
and you can use your energy and 
ideas to better advantage than try- 
ing to interfere in your son’s house- 
hold. They know you are ready to 
do your part when they need you, 
but if you will find some interests 
outside the family, you will be hap- 
pier—and so will they! 


| 





ypbnd &? 
Cin Domi! 


Holiday activities make extra de- 
mands on everyone’s energy. Help 
keep your family alert and lively 
by using Domino Sugar—pure 
food-energy in its most concen- 
trated form. You'll make won- 
derful Christmas cakes, candies, 
cookies and other favorites with 
Domino, America’s favorite sugar! 








Better Cough Relief 


When new drugs or old fail to stop your 
cough or chest cold don’t delay. Creomul- 
sion contains only safe, helpful, proven in- 
gredients and no narcotics to disturb na- 
ture’s process. It goes right to the seat of 
the trouble to aid nature soothe and heal 
raw, tender, inflamed bronchial membranes. 
Guaranteed to please you or druggist re- 
funds money. Creomulsion has stood the 
test of many millions of users. 


CREOMUESION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 
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reasure chest of 
money-saving recipes! 


Se ~~ 


58 ways to serve better meals for less money! a gle en lai 
in beautiful wns container ! . 
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Treasure chest hangs up in your kitchen, always within reach. 


LOOK WHAT YOU GET- 


in this sensational new recipe tile! 


* 58 ways to delight your family with tasty meals at a real 
savings—with and without corn meal. For example: 









** Make nourishing main dishes for 4 cents a serving or less 
**How to make best use of chicken leftovers 

**11 thrifty ways to give variety to breakfasts 

**Five nourishing sandwich ideas 


* Treasure chest is made of sturdy plastic in attractive 
scalloped design. Colored brilliant decorator red. 





* Lip on front of chest holds recipe you are working from. . 
s+ 8 : : ith the trademark from 

Keeps it in full view and there’s room in the treasure chest Rgpine tated in handy card form. ricki wi , 

for your favorite recipes, too. oe am y Mase sce Py form, od any package of Quaker or 

Aunt Jemima Corn Meal 












-USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK-— “ 


SUPPLY LIMITED! Send in this coupon today with 


small trademark from any of the packages shown to the left. 
Corn Meal, Dept. W, Box 5906, Chicago 77, Illinois. 

Please send me [] Treasure Chest(s) of 58 money-saving recipes, 
For each Treasure Chest, I enclose 25; in coin and one trademark 
from any package of Quaker or Aunt Jemima Corn Meal. 









Name 
Address. 
















City, 






State. 














MODEL 17K10—Maple Console 


17 inch screen $3.4995 


Fed. Ex. Taxincl. 


(Slightly higher South and West) 
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UHF MEANS EVEN MORE TV PLEASURE FOR DISTANT AREAS... 
with additional Ultra High Frequency stations already being 
planned to widen your selection of programs, and to bring TV 
closer to rural and suburban areas. Motorola TV is designed to 
bring the new UHF channels into your home easily and econom- 


ically in two ways... 


FACTORY INSTALLED... 
Built-into any new 1952 model, 
on your order, with complete all- 
channel reception and tuner unit, 
at a slight extra charge. 


OR ADD THE “STRATA-TUNER’* 
Easily attuched (you can do it 
yourself) to most recent Motorola 
TV models, for complete UHF re- 
ception and tuning. 


MORE VIEWING COMFORT and CLARITY with SENSATIONAL GLARE-GUARD* 


Motorola TV is the only TV which 
offers built-in protection for both 
picture and viewer . . . the opti- 
cally-curved screen and non-re- 
flecting tube surface eliminate 
up to 98% of reflected glare by 
actively diminishing and deflect- 
ing all reflections out of the pic- 
ture, and out of the eyes! 


ADVANCE ENGINEERED FOR YOUR FUTURE TV ENJOYMENT 


*TRADE MARK Price and specifications subject to change without notice. 


Increased broadcasting power plus Motorola’s 
super-strength long-range pickup adds miles to 
your reception range with new’52 Motorola TV 


Motorola TV... proved most dependable 


for continuous, top quality performance year after year in your home! 
Nationwide surveys of owners and independent TV dealers proved 
without a doubt that Motorola TV offers assured reliability of opera- 
tion, unmatched today! You can be sure that the Motorola TV you 
choose for your home is finest in picture quality as well as finest in 
performance ... the result of rigid quality control during production 
and thorough performance testing. . 


TV AT ITS BEST is the TV you see on Motorola TV . . . with 
outstanding features like the instant “Target” tuner, famous “Golden 
Voice” tone, improved Bilt-in Antenna, Filtered-Clear pictures kept 
razor-sharp edge-to-edge on the full-view screen with the new 
Motorola Electro-Lock Focus. 


Motorola TV 
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Len for Christmas 
By Sue Hale Walbridge 


At Christmas last year, gathered 
around our tree, 
We numbered ten, 
And Grandma, scanning all the 
company 
Sat smiling when 
She said a little prayer of thanks 
that we 
Were hers. And then 
Last summer she said unex- 
pectedly 
Her last “amen.” 
And now this Christmas when 
the family 
Collects again, 
With tiny Mary in the vacancy, 
We'll number ten. 


HESE exquisite creche figures are hand-carved 
| by a member of the John C. Campbell Folk 
School. They are from holly wood, which is 
white and remains so, darkening only slightly with 
age. Notice the whimsical, fresh touches of asso- 
ciation of the figures with the world which the 
carver knows, of little boys in overalls, the squirrels, 
kittens, and chickens. Where else would the baby 
Jesus feel more at home? 

The carver (and I wish I knew his name) ob- 
viously knows quite well the story of the baby Jesus. 
I am impressed with the attitude of reverence and 
worship, not only in the people, but even in the 
animals. This Christmas scene is another reminder 
that Christ was born in a country atmosphere. 

Personal Christmas greeting cards, which have 
found a definite place in our holiday plans, are, we 
learn, really rather recent. The first one was sent 
in London, England, in 1842. I particularly enjoy. 
my cards year after year and use them for decora- 
tion the whole month of December—both in our 
home department office and at my home. We have 





Make It a Time To Remember 


quite a selection of Christmas art. We use thumb- 
tacks and tape to put the cards on our doors and 
around windows. 

We rejoice that all our readers may enjoy this 
Christmas season our rarely beautiful cover—The 
Adoration of the Magi, by Fra Angelico and Fra 
Filippo Lippi. Not long ago I saw the original—a 
highly valued and impressive painting—in our Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C. It is a 
part of the Kress collection. 

“I want this Christmas to be the most festive, the 
happiest time my children have ever had.” Thus 
wrote one of our readers recently. “I’m planning for 
each meal to be a ‘conversa- 
tion piece’ that will feature 
some of the family’s favorite 
dishes. By the next Christmas, 
our circle might be broken 
and some of my boys on 
‘Heartbreak Ridge.’ . . . I'm 


By SALLIE HILL 






asking your help and suggestions so that no matter 
how hard the future, my children will have their 
precious memories.” Not only this reader, but hun- 
dreds of other mothers throughout our country feel 
a similar concern. With you in mind, we planned 
our home department features this month. 

A copy of “The Fireside Book of Christmas 
Stories” should be in every family library. Edward 
Wagenknecht collected and edited these stories 
which present heart-warming accounts of our most 
beloved holiday. We particularly liked the de- 
scription of plantation observance as written by Dr. 
Archibald Rutledge. Dr. Rutledge (who wrote the 
appealing story, “A Christmas Angel,” in this issue) 
writes in delightful vein of his home at Hampton 
Plantation near Charleston, S. C. . . . I quote from 
“A Plantation Christmas”: “Christmas breakfast on 
the plantation makes one think of a wedding break- 
fast. The table is gay with sprigs of holly, with 
graceful ropes of smilax. A huge bunch of mistletoe, 
large enough to warrant the most ardent kissings of 
whole communities, stands upright in the center of 
the table, its pale, cold berries mysteriously agleam. 
..» Here the breakfaster may regale himself on plan- 
tation fare: snowy hominy, cold wild turkey, brown 
crumbly corn breads, venison sausages, beaten bis- 
cuits, steaming coffee, homemade orange marma- 
lade. Unless my observation be at fault, the making 
of coffee on a plantation is a solemn rite not to be 
trusted to anyone save the mistress of the house. 
She loves to make it herself before the ruddy fire 
in the dining room, its intriguing aroma mingling 
with the fresh fragrances from the greenery hung 
about the walls. She loves to carry coffee making 
to the point of a fine art and to serve it out of a 
massive silver coffeepot—the same used when a 
gentleman named General George Washington 
visited this home during his Southern tour in those 
last years of the eighteenth century.” (The Bobbs 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind., $3.50.) 
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QUICK, EASY RECIPE FOR 


*Snow-tnosted 


CHRISTMAS 


Preparations. Have the shortening 
at room temperature. Line bottoms 
of pans with paper; grease. Use two 
Christmas tree layer cake pans. 
(These novelty tree-shaped layer cake 
pans are available in hardware, vari- 
ety or department stores.) Start oven 
for moderate heat (375°F.). Sift flour 
once before measuring. 


Ingredients: 
134 cups sifted Swans Down 
Cake Flour 
214 teaspoons CALUMET 
Baking Powder 
34 teaspoon salt 
1 cup plus 2 tablespoons 
sugar : 
¥ cup shortening 
* Milk (see below for 
amount) — 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 eggs, unbeaten 
‘Wi ter, margarine, or lard, use 74 
_ 1 tablespoon milk. With vege- 
table or any other shortening, use % cup 
milk. 
Note: Like the majority of published 
recipes, this one calls for CALUMET 
Baking Powder. And you can depend 
on it for wonderful results, because 
CALUMET has a Double-Dependable, 
Double-Action that works both in the 
mixing bowl and in the oven. This 


Holiday Perfect—and perfectly 
practical for festive home hospitality 
.-. this luscious CALUMET Cake in gay 
Christmas Tree design. So delicious, 
because Double-Acting CALUMET 
Baking Powder insures that ‘“‘bake-it- 
yourself” homemade goodness! 


TREE CAKE 


Double-Dependability guards against 
baking failure, assures high, am. 
tender cakes, delicious biscuits, mut- 
fins. No wonder twice as many women 
use CALUMET as any other baking 
powder! 


Method. Mix by hand or at a low 
speed of electric mixer. Count only 
actual beating time or beating strokes. 
“Allow about 150 full strokes per min- 
ute. Scrape bowl and spoon often. 
Sift flour once, measure into sifter, 
and add caLomMeT Baking Powder, 
salt, and sugar. Set aside. Place short- 
ening in mixing bowl and stir just to 
soften. Sift in dry ingredients. Add 
milk and vanilla and mix until all 
flour isdampened. Then beat 2 minutes. 
Add eggs and beat 1 minute longer. 


i d 
Baking. Turn batter into prepare 
ty Te in moderate oven (375°F.) 
20 minutes, or until done. Cool. 


Frosting. Spread seven-minute aan 
ing between layers and on top an 
sides of cake. Garnish with green- 
colored sugar and candied cherries. 








A Product of 
General Foods 


BAKING 


CALUMET POWDER Baines od 


DOUBLE-ACTING 
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F course you’ve heard the story 

of the Kentucky woman’s la- 
ment, back in the “BR” days (before 
rationing) when lavish entertaining 
and food serving were the order of 
any day: “The turkey is such an un- 
atisfactory bird—too much for one 
person and not quite enough for two.” 
Could be that some of us this Christ- 
mas time will settle for half a turkey. 
For the family with a home freezing 
unit, the half-turkey method has its 
points. That other half will be most 
acceptable later on, and the family 
can enjoy a variety of game, fresh 
pork, and beef at holiday time. 
Two of us on our home depart- 
ment staff are just back from visits 
to about 65 Master Farm Family 
homes. These families are ready, on 
the whole, for holiday serving. Hus- 
bands and sons, who cast an inquir- 
ing glance at the kitchen, may well 
ask, “What’s thawing for Christmas 
dinner?” Several farm wives showed 
us some menus for frozen meals built 
around a variety of meats such as 
fowl, fish, game, pork, and beef. 
This year, and other times as well, 
we've inquired of farmers’ wives, 
“What is your husband’s favorite 
cake?” Favorite in the South, it 
seems, is a white coconut cake, but 
you will do well to have a chocolate, 
jam, or devil’s food cake hard by for 
the runners-up! Fruit cake is the 
hardy perennial for winter months— 
observe the opening page to our 
home department and Johnnie 
Hovey’s how-to-do recipe. 
The orange, a popular fruit at all 
times, has its place on the Christmas 
table. Mary Militano of Mobile 
County, Ala., places her Orange Cake 


on the high-up list. Practically 90 per 
cent of the farm homemakers told 
me they would have creamed pota- 





toes for Christmas dinner. 


Note, 


Dinner Is Served 





As festive as it is delicious, this cranberry punch will delight your 
family and guests. Milk amd eggs add richness to the berry flavor. 


By Sallie Hill 


young homemakers, no white sauce 
is allowed. The method is simple: 
Boil potatoes in jackets until well 
done. Peel, mash, and while hot, add 
pepper, salt, and generous amounts 
of butter and some hot coffee cream 
or whole milk (not boiled but heated 
in top of the double boiler). You can 
see why your great-grandmother was 
right when she called this dish 
“creamed” potatoes. 

Christmas breakfasts have always 
intrigued me. Andrew Jackson’s fa- 
vorite first meal of the day included 
turkey hash with hot biscuits and 
blackberry jelly. We offer here a re- 
cipe for Chicken Hash which you 
may serve on hot biscuits or waflles. 


Chicken Hash 


3¥2- to 4-pound 4 tablespoons 
hen butter 
1 bunch carrots 4 tablespoons flour 
3 onions 2 cups chicken 
salt stock 
pepper 1 cup cream 
1} small bay leaf 1 can small 
1 bunch celery mushrooms 


4 cups hot water 

Place the first eight ingredients in 
a large covered stewer. Bring to boil- 
ing point; reduce heat and simmer 
until done (three to four hours). Re- 
move chicken from bones and cube 
meat. Drain off stock. In the top of 
a double boiler make a cream sauce 
using butter, flour, and chicken stock. 
Add the cream and sliced mushrooms. 
Then stir cream sauce into chicken. 


Orange Cake 
Y cup butter 
1Y% cups sugar 


2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon 

eggs cinnamon 

small orange Y2 teaspoon 

cup raisins nutmeg 

cup nuts 1 teaspoon soda 
cup water 1 teaspoon baking 
powder 


~~ mm AD 


Cream butter; add sugar and egg 
yolks. Grind fruits and nuts; add to 
sugar mixture together with water. 
Sift the dry ingredients together five 
times. Stir in flour mixture and add 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake in 
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Southern Style 





square or oblong cakepan one hour 
at 350 degrees F. 


mig 


1 egg white 
ground nut meats 


cup sugar 
cup water 
broken marsh- 
mallows 


N—a— 


Cook water and sugar until the 
mixture threads. Remove from fire 
and add marshmallows. Pour slowly 
over stiffly beaten egg white; mix 
thoroughly. Beat mixture until the 
icing does not run. Sprinkle the iced 
cake with ground nut meats. 


Holiday Punch 


12 eggs 2 teaspoons vanilla 
2 cups milk ¥% cup sugar 
4 pints cranberry nutmeg 


juice cocktail 
Beat egg volks until light and 
fluffy. Add milk and cranberry cock- 
tail. Beat until well blended. Add 
vanilla. Make meringue of egg whites 
and sugar. Fold into cranberry mix- 


ture just before serving. Sprinkle 
with grated nutmeg. 
sen Fruit Salad 
1 envelope plain 1Y% teaspoons 
gelatine oman juice 
1 teaspoon cold 1 large orange 
water 1 cup nuts 
Y2 cup heavy 1 small banana 
cream lettuce 


1 tablespoon honey 
dash of salt 


mayonnaise 


Place gelatin in custard cup, add 
cold water, let stand for two minutes. 
Place custard cup in pan of boil- 
ing water, heat until gelatin dis- 
solves. Whip until very stiff; add 
honey, salt, lemon juice, and dis- 
solved gelatin. Fold in diced orange, 
nuts, and banana. Turn into freezing 
tray of refrigerator; freeze until firm. 
Cut in squares or slices; arrange in 
lettuce cups. Garnish with small 
cranberry cut-outs and serve with 
dressing. Yield: 6 to 8 servings. 


ornmeal Cheese Crisps 


V2 cup cornmeal ¥3 cup shortening 
1 cup enriched V2 cup cheese 
flour V4 cup milk 


1 feomeen salt 


Sift together meal, flour, and salt. 
Cut in shortening until mixture re- 
sembles coarse crumbs. Mix in grated 
cheese. Add milk; stir lightly until 
ingredients are dampened. Knead 
gently a few seconds on lightly 
floured board. Roll out to %-inch 
thickness. Cut into Christmas shapes. 
Bake in moderate oven (350 degrees 
F.) 12 to 15 minutes or until deli- 
cately brown. Yield: 3 dozen crisps. 

Sweet potatoes will appear in va- 


Chr 
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rious ways on your Christmas tables. 
The following recipe is often men- 
tioned as I visit about. 


Sareet Potato Surprises 


2 cups sweet Vg teaspoon pepper 
potatoes 8 marshmallows 
1 egg Y2 cup corn flakes 


Yq teaspoon salt 

Combine warm mashed potatoes 
with beaten egg, salt, and pepper. 
Add a little milk if mixture is too dry 
to form into balls. Make eight balls 
with a marshmallow inside each. Roll 
in crushed corn flakes. Fry in deep 
fat (375 to 385 degrees F.) until gold- 
en brown. 


Southern Stuffing 


2 teaspoon pepper 


1 large onion 
VY teaspoon poul- 


6 tablespoons 


butter try seasoning 
2 cups nuts 1 tablespoon 
1% cups celery powdered sage 
6 cups cornbread 2 eggs 


1 teaspoon salt 

Fry chopped onion in part of the 
butter until clear. Add chopped nuts 
and celery; cook over low heat for 
10 minutes. Crumb fresh cornbread, 
and mix with remaining butter. Add 
onion mixture, seasonings, and beat- 
en eggs. Blend thoroughly. Use with 
pork, lamb, chicken, or turkey. Yield: 
stuffing for a 10-pound turkey. 


Charlotte Russe 


12 marshmallows Y% cup boiling 
18 candied cherries water 

Y2 cup macaroons Y2 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon 2 cups heavy 


gelatin cream \ 
VY, cup cold water 1 teaspoon vanilla 
6 mint gumdrops 


Cut marshmallows and 12 candied 
cherries into small pieces; crush 
macaroons. Sprinkle the gelatin on 
the cold water and dissolve with the 
boiling water. Then add the sugar 
and stir until dissolved. Whip the 
cream until it begins to thicken; add 
vanilla extract. Gradually beat gela- 
tin mixture into the cream and con- 
tinue beating until stiff. Fold in 
marshmallows, cherries, and maca- 
roons. Serve in sherbet glasses gar- 
nished with bits of remaining candied 
cherries and the green mint gumdrops 
which have been cut with scissors. 

(Substitute any candied or well 
drained preserved fruit for the cher- 
ries, and nut meats or stale cake 
crumbs for macaroons.) 

To singe a chicken or turkey, put 
a teaspoon of rubbing alcohol in any 
small container and light it. You 
can singe the bird without smoking it. 
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8 A Christmas is a giving time and a feasting time. Se- 
\ aA \ lected Southern Recipes, Selected Southern Cakes, 
and Selected Southern Salads and Sandwiches are 
three jewels to help you with your gifts and meal 
planning. To order a complete set of three, send $1 to Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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STARLAC Nonfat Milk 
Tastes so good! So thrifty, too! 





Starlac is fresh, pasteurized milk 
with only the water and fat removed 


You just replace the water, mix in less than a minute, and chill. You'll have won- 
derful-tasting nonfat milk, rich in body-building nourishment. Remember, every 
glass of Starlac brings you the same health-giving proteins and minerals, the same 
important B vitamins and lactose that you get in the finest milk you can buy. 


When you realize all the goodness Starlac brings you, at such 
a fabulously low price, you'll know why millions of smart home- 
makers are using Starlac for drinking, cooking, whipping. Dis- 
cover this bargain of bargains today. Remember, your family 
will love the taste of Starlac. And you'll love its low, low price! 


Starlac makes 5 quarts 
nutritious neat milk, 








XS O8 4 tlFune OF so 
$" Guaranteed by ™ 
Good Housekeeping 


£0r 45 aoveanist” wae 


en ainie aa : 
Zor DRINKING, COOKING, WHIPPING 


Get Starlac at your grocer’s today. You know if it’s Borden's — it’s got to be good! 
* Slightly higher in some areas. 
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og © General Mills Tru FJeat Iron 
> 


It’s the shape that makes the difference! Exclusive tapered 
heel lets you iron backward just as easily as forward; safety 
side rests help prevent toppling; and extra-large scratch- 
resistant soleplate never loses its easy glide! 


EXTRA! Steam Ironing Attachment slips onto th 
iron in a jiffy for easiest pressing ever! 








General Mills Automatic Toaster 


. Toast pops up extra-high in this brilliantly styled toaster ....makes _,._, 

i, it easy to enjoy all sizes and shapes of breads without probing into *y- 

* slots or burning fingers. A special double thermostat times toast to 
perfect edge-to-edge browning every time. First choice as a gift 

that will give years of trouble-free service. “ne of if 

















C1) Everyone 


Helps for Homemakers 
Order These for Your Farm Home Library 


Entertainment 
0 For your Christmas entertaining, 


stencil or paint holiday designs on 
ordinary sheeting and you'll have a 
lovely Christmas cloth. Pattern 249 
gives actual-size stencil designs and 
directions for using fabric paints for 
cloth, and many smaller items, too. 

25 cents. 
Is someone being married this 
month? Then you may want to give 
a Christmas Shower. You'll find in 
this leaflet good ideas for Christmas 
decorations. 5 cents. 


Get ready now to Ring in the New 
Year with a new year’s party. 

5 cents. 
The entire family will enjoy Games 
To Play With Homemade Equip- 
ment. You'll find many games suit- 
able for long winter evenings. 

5 cents. 
To make a hit with the three-wheeler 
crowd, give a party and serve Tom 
and Jerry’s Cake House. An inter- 
esting story goes along with it. 

5 cents. 


Food 
(1 Christmas calls for Pies and Cakes. 


You'll like Lady Baltimore, Jam, and 
Applesauce Cakes, and Pineapple 
Coconut and Lemon Chess Pies. 

5 cents. 


You'll like 12 Pies From One Master 
Mix. A basic cream pie mix and a 
pastry mix make it simple. 5 cents. 


You'll round up youngsters and old- 
sters alike with Cooky Roundup. 
We give you 21 recipes including 
Santa Tempters, Almond Jam Bars, 
Christmas Rocks, and Sugar Plum 
Cookies. 5 cents. 


wants Good Recipes for 
Making Candy. More than two doz- 


0 


Handicrafts 


0 


en recipes are included in this leaf- 
- 5 cents, 


“Good desserts are perfect endings 
Pi good meals,” says Mary Autrey 
in her leaflet, Serve a Good Dessert 
She gives you Baked Fruit Compote, 
Chocolate Mousse, Fruited Ginger- 
bread, Coconut Macaroons, and 
many others. 5 cents, 


Treat your family with Salads That 
Satisfy. You'll like Congealed Ap- 
ple Salad, Ribbon Salad, and Orange 
Waldorf Salad. Dressing recipes are 
also given. 5 cents, 
Don’t forget your Vegetables just 
because it’s Christmas. This leaflet 
gives new and old ways to serve 
them. 5 cents. 


You'll want something besides tur- 
key Christmas week. Good Meat 
Dishes for Good Eating gives you 
some ideas. 5 cents. 


Bre’ 


Trace designs on 
cans and bottles 
and make plant 
holders, contain- 
ers for kitchen and 

dressing table use, and 
salt and pepper shakers. 
They po lovely gifts. 
Design 330 includes 12 
ideas. 25 cents. 


Of course you want to Decorate for 
Christmas! You'll decorate gift 
boxes, your front door, the table, and 
the entire house. Our leaflet can 
help you. 5 cents. 
Make Santa’s Sleigh. Use it for a 


gift or for your own holiday decora- 
tions. 5 cents. 








A beautiful gift deserves a beautiful 
box. You can Make Your Holiday 
Gift Boxes by using odds and ends. 

5 cents. 
For a personal and original touch, 
Make Your Own Christmas Cards. 

5 cents. 


Make Christmas Gifts Now and pack 
them away just ready for Christmas 
wrapping. Directions for making 
mittens, shoe bags, bibs, aprons, and 
toys are given in this leaflet. 5 cents. 





generation house if Grandma wants to live with you. 


that space for guests. 
the fireplace in the dining room. 


The house has two other bedrooms. 


- 


O An extra bedroom and bath makes our House Plan No. 7 a three- 


Or you can use 
You'll like 
$2. 


0 Our House Plan Booklet shows floor plan for the house above as well 


as seven others. 


15 cents. 








Check carefully the leaflets and booklets you desire, 


partment, The Progressive Farmer, 
please. 
and address. 


Name 


St. or 
, . eae 








a 


Birmingham 2, Ala. 
Don't forget to enclose money and coupon (below) giving your name 


pee oe aes 8 te en ae 


and mail to Home De- 
No c.o.d. orders, 


Money 
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SKIN. 
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IT TAKES A WHOLE HALF POUND 
OF THOMPSON SEEDLESS GRAPES 
TO MAKE THE RAISINS IN ONE SINGLE 
PACKAGE OF SKINNER’S RAISIN-BRAN 








King-Size raisins . . . lots of them! 
That's why kids . . . and grown- 
ups, too. . . delight to the sweet 


surprise in every spoonful of 
Skinner's Raisin-Bran. Those big, 
chewy raisins are rich in easy-to- 
digest fruit sugar, a source of quick 
energy. Try Skinner's Raisin-Bran 

. it’s double good, double 
nourishing. 


LAWN a 
"COSTS SKINNERS 


LESS THAN 


2¢ THE TY a" 


4.) 










SKINNER’S FLAKES STAY CRISPER! 
The toasted flakes of sun-ripe 
wheat in Skinner's Raisin-Bran are 
really crisp . . . so crisp they stay 
crunchy even after you've added 
milk or cream. They're crisper than 
any other raisin bran! 


Start Your Day Right... Eat 


SKINNER’S 
RAISIN-BRAN 


SKINNER MANUFACTURING CO., OMAHA, NEBR. 














Information 
Service 


Many of our readers write us for in- 
formation on various subjects. We wel- 
come these letters and are glad to give 
the information requested if it is avail- 

‘able, or to refer our readers to sources 
from which the information may be 
obtained. Address inquiries to The 
Progressive Farmer office nearest you. 


Dallas Raleigh 
Memphis Birmingham 


Gift Quickies 


By Carol Curtis 

















393—Three big nasturtiums and nine 
small ones in soft orange, yellow, and 
green iron onto place mats or aprons. 





406—Two each of six favorite rhymes 
need only a hot iron to transfer them 
in full color. No embroidery necessary. 


400—“Stunning” is the best way to 
describe these three big motifs. Iron off 
this rich color onto a cotton blouse, 
skirt, housecoat, place mat, or curtains. 

















Order by number for 25 cents 
each from Carol Curtis, Home 
Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Brimingham 2, Ala. 
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it Mar Tago: iing 
with dependable LP-GAS* 


Then every day starts right— just ask the man 
who packs this breakfast away! Or the lucky lady 
who’s discovered how easy cooking can be. With LP-GAS 
she can’t go wrong. She wants high heat to start—it’s here 
in a split second. Low heat for the bacon and coffee? Again 
the flame responds instantly — no shifting to another burner! 


She knows what heat she has; she sees the flame. It heats 
the food, not the kitchen! Cooks faster, cleaner, easier, better 
... yet her beautiful automatic gas range costs many dollars 
Jess than automatic ranges using other fuels! 


LP-GAS works without fail 24 hours a day wherever you live. 
It does your cooking, water heating, refrigerating, home heat- 
ing, clothes drying, incinerating—and never lets you down. 
What’s more, you can store this fuel and always have plenty 
on hand. 
You may know it as bottled gas, tank gas, butane, propane, $ 
or by a local brand name... they’re all Liquefied Petroleum 
Gas. For approved appliances and dependable service, see 
your LP-GAS dealer. 





Beautiful Booklet Free! Write for your copy of “How to Enjoy 
Better Living Right Now.” Lp-GAs Information Service, 
Dept. POF, 11 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 





Farm for less, too! You save on operating expense, 
repairs and replacement costs when you use LP-GAS for 
tractor fuel. You can convert your present tractor 

or buy a factory-built Lp-GAs model. 





over Fé million families already do 


a 
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> 
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YOUNG MOTHER IS TOP COOK 





Depends on Active Dry Yeast for successful cookery 


Young Mary and Julia admire 
the ribbons their mother has 
won in cooking contests. Mrs. 
W. J. Walker of Tulsa, Okla., 
entered her first Fair contest as 
a child, but gave it up until just 
two years ago. Then in 1949 
she exhibited some special dishes 
at the Tulsa State Fair and won 
4 first prizes! Last year she did 
it again—with 2 second prizes 
thrown in for good measure. 
This fine record makes Mrs. 
Walker one of the top winners 
at the Tulsa State Fair. And 
like so many top cooks, she 
swears by Fleischmann’s Active 


Dry Yeast. “It’s the fastest and 
easiest ever,”’ she says. “I count 
on this grand Dry Yeast for 
top-notch success!”’ 

The holiday meals ahead call 
for plenty of yeast-raised good- 
ies. They’re so festive, so 
delicious . . . wholesome and 
nourishing, too! When you bake 
at home, use yeast. And use the 
best— Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. It’s so fast and easy— 
gives you grand results. Just 
add to warm water, stir well— 
it’s ready to use. Get several 
packages of Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast today. 














Also Pecan Trees, Strawberries, 
Blackberries, and grapevines. 
Roses, ornamentals, and 
lowering All strong 
and healthy nursery stock. 
BEAUTIFUL 32PAGE FULL -COLOR 
CATALOG plus Free Planting Guide. 


Don’t delay, write today. A postcard will do. 


CUMBERLAND WALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


BOX 115 McMINNVILLE. TENN. 





Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) pow- 
der, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat and 
talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little FAS- 
TEETH on your plates. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Checks ‘plate odor’’ (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 

















5 
FOR 
50c 
12 


$1.00 






Camellia Flowered Plants 
Lowest price. Tuberous type,double 
blossoms, mixed colors. Easily grown in pots or 
beds tpaid. 







Ore.O-D. for $1.00 or more plus ¢ arges. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, SEEDSMAN 
Dept. 731 Reckford, Ulineis 















you use it 


by the SPOONFUL 


--. not the 


For true tomato flavor and zest, cook 
with Contadinal It's all flavorful Cal- 
ifornia “Blue Ribbon” tomatoes; thick 
—not thin. No cores, no seeds, no 
skins. If you like tomato flavor, you'll 
love Contadinal , 


Contadina 


Concentrated 


TOMATO PASTE 


Write for free recipe booklet! 
e ?. O. Box 207-7, Dept. PF, San Jose, Calif. 























Qur Favorite Candies 


By Carolynn Flanders 


HIS may be the Christmas that 

you want to give presents of 
candy to your friends. I have coaxed 
the editors to hand over their prize 
candy recipes. The Home Depart- 
ment taste-tested them and you can 
be sure they yield top results. My 
favorite is not included but I promise 
to pass it on to you another time. 


Raw Peanut Brittle 
2 cups sugar 1 pinch salt 


34 cup corn syrup 2 cups raw peanuts 
VY cup water 4 teaspoons soda 


Put sugar, syrup, water, and salt in 
pan and cook until sugar melts. Add 
raw peanuts. Do not stir, but watch. 
Cook until candy reaches hard crack 
stage. Take off heat. Add soda and 
stir quickly. Mix well so it will puff 
up. Pour on greased surface and 
spread. Stretch very thin—the thin- 
ner, the better. It gets hard quickly. 
If it is cooked enough it won't stick 
to the board. Sallie Hill, 

Home Department Editor. 


Never-Fail Fudge 


2 cups sugar 1 cup milk 
V4 cup cocoa 3 tablespoons 
V4 cup white corn butter 


syrup 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Mix sugar and cocoa. Add syrup 
and milk. Set over heat and stir until 
all sugar is dissolved. As mixture be- 
gins to boil, wipe insides of pan with 
wet cloth to remove any undissolved 
sugar. Let boil hard until it reaches a 
soft ball stage (240 degrees F.). Add 
butter, but do not stir. Let cool and 
add vanilla. Beat until candy is stiff. 
Pour on greased platter. 
Oris Cantrell, 
Associate Editor. 
Pulled Mints 
2 cups sugar 


1 cup water 
VY, cup butter 


Few drops oil of 
peppermint 
Food coloring 


Mix sugar and water. Cook slowly, 
stirring constantly until mixture boils. 
Add butter. Boil slowly to 46-49 de- 
grees F. higher than the temperature 
of boiling water as registered by your 
thermometer. This is the soft crack 
stage. To test the candy, pour taffy 
from a spoon into a cup of cool water, 
circling spoon to form a coil. This 
coil should be brittle. Remove imme- 
diately from heat and pour out in cir- 
cle on a marble slab or bread board. 


Be sure that the width of the circle is 
the same all the way around. When 
candy is brittle on the edge and soft 
in the center, take it off the slab, 
Smear a few drops of food coloring 
and oil of peppermint in the center of 
the candy. Pull candy gently but firm- 
ly with tips of fingers. Continue fold- 
ing and pulling until color is distrib- 
uted. Stretch into a long rope and cut 
off pieces the desired size with scis- 
sors. Continually turn the rope of 
candy as you cut. This gives a ribbon 
effect. Place pieces on cloth to dry 
overnight. When hard and dry, put 
them in an airtight container and they 
will become soft enough to melt in 
your mouth. Romaine Smith, 

Youngfolks’ Editor. 


Mexican Orange Candy 


3 cups sugar 1% orange rinds, 


VY cup boiling grated 
water Y2 lemon rind, 
1 cup evaporated grated 
milk 4 tablespoons 
Salt butter 


1 cup nut meats 

Place 1 cup sugar in heavy frying 
pan and heat over low heat, stirring 
constantly. Add water to melted sugar 
and boil until sugar dissolves and 
heavy syrup forms. Add 2 cups sugar, 
milk, and salt. Cook until mixture 
forms hard ball in water. Add grated 
rinds and remove from heat. Add but- 
ter and allow to cool. Beat mixture 
until creamy. Add nuts and continue 
beating. Turn into buttered pan. 
When cold, mark in squares. Let 
stand several hours before removing 
squares. Johnnie Hovey, 
Associate Editor. 


Molasses Taffy 


1¥ cups molasses 2 teaspoons cider 


34 cup sugor vinegar 
2 tablespoons 1 teaspoon lemon 
butter extract 


Mix molasses, sugar, butter, and 
vinegar. Cook slowly, stirring con- 
stantly, until mixture boils. Boil slow- 
ly, stirring constantly toward end of 
cooking, to 260 degrees F., or when 
hard ball forms in cold water. Re- 
move from heat. Add extract. Pour 
into greased pan; when cool enough 
to handle, grease hands and pull taffy 
until light in color. Stretch in long 
rope. Cut in small pieces. Wrap each 
in waxed paper. Betty Mathews, 

Editorial Assistant. 





Long, shiny ropes of molasses taffy: make a welcome gift whether 
wrapped in a holly-decorated box or presented in a dime store snow sled. 
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2300—Make a basic frock with three detach- 


able accessories. 


yards 39-inch material; jabot, % yard 27-inch; 
collar, % yard 39-inch; drape, 1 yard 39-inch. 


2405—Neatly tailored topper with a notched 
collar is super over skirt-and-blouse teams— 
dresses, too. Make it with long or three-quarter 
sleeves. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 18: 2% yards 54- 


inch material. 


2500—Newest shape in. date fashion is the 
full skirt over a wide petticoat. Make frock 
of crisp taffeta or velveteen. Sizes 9 to 17. 
Size 13: 3% yards 39-inch fabric. 

2521—Soft, diagonally detailed dress is de- 
signed to favor half-size figures. Half sizes 
only—14%, 16%, 18%, 20%, 22%, 24%. Size 
16%: 3% yards 39-inch material. 


Sizes 12 to 44. Size 18: 3% 








2485—This timely two-piecer can be 
made many smart ways, with boxy but- 
toned bolero or hip-length jacket, in 
casual or dressy fabrics, with long or 
three-quarter sleeves. Sizes 10 to 20. 
Size 16: 3% yards 54-inch fabric. 


To order, see coupon on page 89. 
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The cost of twenty bags, no matter what they are made of, 
has to be included in the price of every ton of fertilizer you 
buy. By packing in re-usable Cotton Bags — dress prints, quality 
sheeting, and serviceable toweling — your fertilizer manufacturer 
enables you to recover this bag cost. 














Why pay for twenty bags that are a dead expense when, for 
slightly more, you can get more than twenty yards of cotton 
fabric for home sewing— worth much more to you than the 
original cost of the bags. 


Cotton Bags, by paying their own way as containers, save you 
money on every ton of fertilizer. TALK TO YOUR FERTILIZER 
DEALER. Let him know that you want fertilizer in Cotton Bags 
... to save you money by the ton. 
















FREE «6 1952 PATTERN SERVICE for 

sewing with Cotton Bags. This valuable 
booklet will be sent to you with the compliments 
of your manufacturer who packs his product 
in Cotton Bags. Just mail the coupon with your 
name and address, and give the brand name of 
the fertilizer you buy. 


i ——— = =—f lll 





1932 
a Pattern 
Service 








NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
P. O. Box 76 
Memphis 1, Tennessee 


Send me 1952 Pattern Service for Sewing with 
Cotton Bags. 


Name 
Address 
Brand name of fertilizer I prefer. 
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Fragile china cups come out of the dishwasher spark- 
ling and sanitary. Good china can be washed safely. 





Skillets, crystal, china, and silver all go in 
together in this top-loading dishwasher. 
All of the dishes should face the center. 





This homemaker shows how she has loaded the top 
tray with cups, silver, and glasses. Plates are below. 











Renters 


The Family Wants 


a Dishwasher 


AD you ever thought of 
H asking jolly old Saint Nick 

for a dishwasher? It 
would be a gift appreciated by every member of 
the family. Mother, who does the dishwashing (or 
sees that it’s done) would be in favor. Big Sister, 
who sometimes must wash dishes before she can 
go out, would vote yes. Little Sister is always hav- 
ing to leave important activities just to dry dishes, 
so she wants it. And, of course, Dad always appre- 
ciates anything that frees Mother from the kitchen 
in the evenings. 

Since such a gift would please every member of 
the family, maybe each one would agree to receiv- 
ing and giving less expensive gifts to make the dish- 
washer a reality instead of a wish! Women who own 
them never stop singing their praises. 


“My dishwasher saves me 91 hours a year just 
in washing cream separator attachments,” reports 
Mrs. Glenn Wine, Rockingham County, Va. From 
the same county, Mrs. Roy Revercomb says, “The 
dishwasher saves me a great deal of drudgery and, 
besides that, I know my dishes are sterilized.” 

Mrs. Joe Beaud from Pointe Coupee Parish, La., 
tells us that entertaining is twice as easy when you 
have a dishwasher. 

If you write that note to Santa, you might just as 
well tell him what kind of dishwasher you want. 
Many good ones are on the market. Study all of 
them and watch demonstrations when possible. 
Suggest to Santa that it’s smart to-buy well known 
brands from reputable dealers. 


Do you want a top- or side-opening machine? 
That may depend largely on the size and shape of 
your kitchen. If you reed counter space, a side- 
opening or under-counter model will help provide 
it. But if floor space is at a premium, you may 
prefer the top- opening machine. 

After you've selected your dishwasher, ask the 





The dishwasher is loaded, ready for work. The homemaker is ready 
for play. She will store her dishes in the machine until the next meal. 


By ORIS CANTRELL 





dealer to check your kitchen 
plumbing and your water heater. 
For the best performance you 
need a good supply of hot water (150 degrees F.). 
If the water is hard, you'll do well to use a softener. 


Now if Santa “cqmes across,” and I truly hope 
he does, do learn to use your dishwasher effectively. 
Don’t expect too much of it, but give it the same 
help you give yourself when you wash dishes by 
hand. You'd never think of letting those crumbs, 
fat, or coffee grounds go into your dishpan, would 
you? Then rinse them or scrape them off before load- 
ing machine. A rubber spatula is good for that job. 


Of course you know what happens when you 
leave egg on your breakfast dishes and dunk them 
into your dishwater. The water in the dishwasher 
will wash pots and pans, but it will not scrub off 
food which is stuck. You'll still have to do that. 

If you have room, the cooking utensils can go 
into the machine right along with your dishes. If 
you don’t have room, why not let them be washing 
while you eat? 

When your dishwasher is delivered, a little book 
of instructions will come along with it. That book 
is important because it is your letter of introduction. 
Read it, study it, and file it where you can find it. 


After a little practice you will be able to load 
your machine as quickly as you stack your dishes 
at the sink. For detailed loading instructions refer 
to your little book. Generally speaking, this is the 
way it’s done: Plates go on the lower rack. If you 
alternate large and small plates, you'll find that the 
water will reach each piece. In most machines, 
platters and bowls go into the corners. Be sure that 
they face the water supply. Glassware and cups 
go bottoms up, usually on the top rack. Silverware 
has its own basket. Put the silver in, handles down 
and be extra careful that spoons and forks don’t get 
nested. The water has to reach all of the surface for 

good cleaning action. 


Your little book will tell you the 
kind and amount of detergent to 
use. Mind you—it’s detergent, and 
not soap. Suds blanket the dishes 
and interfere with the proper wash- 
ing action. 


» Some plastic dishes can stand 

dishwasher heat, others can’t. If 
you re not sure, make a test run 
with only one piece. Modern china 
sparkles beautifully after a trip to 
the dishwasher, but be cautious 
about the china plate Grandma 
painted. It might fade if it isn’t 
properly glazed. 

One more word of advice: Get 
your dishwasher installed before 
Christmas Day. Then, instead of 
spending long hours with the dish- 
pan, you can load the washer, add 
detergent, set the dials, and gaily 
go your merry Christmas way. 
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G-E Speed Cooking’ Ranges 


with TWO Separate ovens ! 


In time for Christmas—General Electric’s great 
two-oven range, the famous “Liberator” is back! 


































And it’s really marvelous! 

With it, you get TWO separate and complete 
ovens—count °em—TWO! You get “Speed Cook- 
ing” in all its glory. Pushbuttons! Superspeedy 
Calrod® surface units! And all these marvelous 


conveniences... 























>n 
T, 
yu 
Tr. 
ve 
y. 
1e 
ry 
3s, 
ld 
d- 
b. 
uu Salt Conditioner! No more sticky, won’t-pour salt! 
m G.E.’s new Salt Conditioner keeps salt at pouring 
or temperature, even in dampest weather. 
ff 
) 
if 
s 
k 
k 
. 
t. 
s . ey . a 
r Master Oven and Companion Oven! Both with new “Liberator” at your G-E retailer’s. (Consult Pushbuttons with Tel-A-Cook Lights! You cook 
e same Hi-speed Calrod bake and broil units for all bak- classified phone book.) General Electric Company, by pushing buttons! A soperate button for each 
1 ing, roasting and real charcoal-type broiling. See the Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. cooking heat, different-colored lights to show what’s 
e cooking. The exact heat you want, from warm to 
’ speed-heat. 
t . . . 
: AND LOOK! General Electric brings the price of 2-oven cooking DOWN! 
| erm 
1 
It’s the new General Electric “Constellation” —and 
what a buy it is! 

New, low price! Pushbuttons, Hi-speed Calrod 
surface units, marvelous General Electric “Speed 
) Cooking” with all the joys of two complete ovens ... 
| @ Lets you bake foods at different temperatures, sis 

all at once. Automatic Oven Timer! All you do is pop your 
@ Lets you broil and bake with full oven capacity meal in the oven, and set a simple “clock.” Then 
—both at the same time. you can shop, visit, read. Your oven goes ON and 


@ Gives lots of extra room on “baking day”— more OFF automatically—dinner’s ready when you are. 
cookies, cakes, pies in less time! Specifications subject to change without notice 


@ Marvelous for big families or company dinners. 


Everything's ready on time! AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
AS 6 king 


RANGES 





You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Rooks Jo Give ov-Keop 


By SALLIE HILL 





HE Art of Arranging Dried Flow- 

ers, by Ruth Gannon. At this 
time of the year when we have so 
few home-grown flowers at hand, 
I'm impressed more than ever with 
this beautifully illustrated book. As 
the authors point out, beauty is ours 
just for the picking, for they give 
directions for drying and arranging 
wild flowers such as joe-pye weed, 
sumac, walnut twigs, various grasses, 
leaves, ferns, broomcorn. One effec- 
tive arrangement is done with the 
seed pods of the tulip tree and fresh 
English ivy in a pottery container on 
bamboo mats; another unforgettable 
picture is contrived by means of 
branches and red seed pods of sumac 
(three gray-green milkweed pods 
serve as a focal point) in a red-brown 
pottery container. It’s worth trying. 
I'm all for exploring our own coun- 
trysides for some new and charming 
winter decorations. (The Studio Pub- 
lications, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, $2.85.) 


Texas Gun Lore, by Carroll C. 
Holloway. Here is a new kind of 
Texas book. The author believes 
(and this is his theme) that the foun- 
dation for freedom and liberty was 


laid with the invention of the gun. 
Mr. Holloway cites us to feudal times 
when the individual had no rights 
and was a serf or slave to an over- 
lord who maintained his authority 
with the aid of armored knights. 
With Texas as his background, the 
author traces the development and 
use of firearms from the days of the 
firelock, flintlock, and cap and ball 
guns, to modern guns of today. (The 
Naylor Company, 918 N. St. Mary’s 
Street, San Antonio 6, Tex., $2.95.) 





Hie to the Hunters, by Jesse 


. Stuart. Books about his own Ken- 


tucky hills are not new to the author. 
He has 12 to his credit. This earthy 
and powerful book centers about a 
city boy and a country boy . . . their 
love of the hounds and hunting. Mr. 
Stuart’s books never “drag their feet,” 
and this latest effort adds up to fast- 
moving and exciting reading. (Whit- 


tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City 18, $3.) 


No Gift in Return and other 
religious plays, by Jean Cameron 
Agnew. Churches, schools, and clubs 
may make arrangements with Mrs. 
Agnew, Lafayette, Ala., for the stag- 
ing of these winning plays in nation- 
wide contests. (The Paragon Press, 
Montgomery, Ala.) 


Christmas Without Johnny, by 
Gladys ‘Hasty Carroll, is an appealing 
story about a nine-year-old boy whose 
father, mother, and teacher were too 
busy to give him the bit of under- 
standing he sorely needed. It’s a 
story all grown-ups can read with 
profit this Christmas season. (The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City 11, $2.50.) 


The World’s Greatest Christ- 
mas Stories, edited by Erie Posselt 
and illustrated by Fritz Kredil. Do 
you want a gift for the family that 
will be referred to year after year? 
These Christmas masterpieces of 23 
nations strike me as worthy of spe- 
cial consideration this year. Not only 


do we get a more profound under- 
standing of the story of the Nativity, 
but these stories give us an insight 
into other peoples of our world, 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 11, $5.) 


Arrow Lie Still, by Frank Cheav- 
ens. This book, which is packed with 
adventure and drama, deals with 
conflicts and hostilities incident to 
early Texas history . . . the Karan- 
kawa and Comanche Indians. (The 
Story Book Press, 1435 Second Ave- 
nue, Dallas 10, Tex., $3.50.) 





Glamour Guide for Teens, by 
Betty Cornell. The purpose of this 
book, the author states, is to “help 
you teen-agers in making the most of 
yourselves.” Miss Cornell, who is a 
model, revives her own personal his- 
tory and tells us how she’ changed 
herself from a “chubby teen” to a 
model. The author lets us in on her 
figure, skin, and hair problems. She 
also gives us her diet, exercise, and 
other how-to-do tips on good groom- 
ing, clothes, personality develop- 
ment, and there’s a practical chapter 
on how girls can make extra money. 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 11, $2.95.) 
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_ Quaker Oats is best 
of all 14 leading cereals 
in life-giving protein! 


Yes, 14 nationally known breakfast cereals, both hot and cold, 





of all shapes and kinds were put to a test by a leading State University. 





In results just published, Quaker Oats is first in nourishing protein! 














QUAKER AND MOTHER’S OATS ARE THE SAME 


ji Yili og ah 


(See Page 163, Vol. 16, No. 2 of Food R 


ch, a nati lly known scientific journal) 





You’ve always known a breakfast of hot 
Quaker Oats is the best, because it makes 
you feel so good and nourished! 


Now here’s proof that you’re right! 


In scientific tests, made by a State Uni- 
versity, Quaker Oats comes out Number 
One of all 14 leading cereals! Yes, Quaker 
Oats is so superior in life-giving protein, 
it beat all the others! Quaker Oats was 
proved even better in growth-protein than 
well-known “baby” cereals. 


No wonder doctors say the more often 


youngsters eat a good oatmeal breakfast, 
the better they grow! 


And for you, Mom and Dad, there’s more 
energy, more stamina in nourishing oat- 
meal than any other whole-grain cereal! 


So eat Quaker Oats every morning. It’s 
the best buy in cereals—less than 1¢ a 
serving. And the best cereal for your fam- 
ily. Remember to buy Quaker Oats or 
Mother’s Oats, which are the same. More 
people enjoy Quaker Oats for breakfast 
than any other cereal in the world. 


QUAKE R OATS The Giant of the Cereals 
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2344—Make this midriff dress in one material 
. or two for a skirt-and-blouse look. Sizes 4 
to 12. Size 8: 2% yards 35-inch material. 


2271—Little girls beg for a weskit-effect dress 
for classroom. Make one in cotton, one in wool, 
and another in taffeta-for party time. Sizes 2 
to 10. Size 4: 1%, yards 39-inch material. 


2574—Let Santa Claus bring this pocket skirt, 
prim blouse with long or eap sleeves. Sizes 9 to 
19. Size 13: blouse, 2% yards 39-inch material; 
skirt: 2% yards 39-inch material. 

2591—Scallops soften tailored lines in this 
sew-easy home frock. Sizes 12 to 48. Size 18: 
5 yards 35-inch material, 3 yards trim. 


2317 — Transfer strawberries on cover-all 
apron and pot holders. Small, medium, large, 
extra-large. Medium: 3 yards 35-inch ma- 
terial, 6% yards trim. Transfer included. 

2278—This young ensemble is just right 
for Christmas. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. Size 2:- 
hood and coat, 1% yards 54-inch fabric; 
dress, 1% yards 35-inch material; 4% yard 
contrasting for the little collar. 





No pattern sent without coin, money or- 
der, check, or stamps (coins preferred). 


PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


a ee eI Ae Oe ee RON TP Le OL ae) AP EE Perit Oe OTE 
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Street or RFD aa Se Ee oe ee re 2 ES ee See ee 
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Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
If you wish Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check here [). 


(Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 
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OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


e@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is reliable. We guar- 
antee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that satisfactory adjustments will 
be made if you buy any article advertised in this issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER which 
is proved ta have been fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must 
be submitted to us within one month after you order the’article and you must mention THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER when placing your order. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, however, nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchas- 
ing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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NEW MEXICO 
COOKING QUEEN 


She’s Mrs. Harry R. Bowra, 

2436 Iris Road, Albuquerque, N.M. 
She says, “I won blue ribbons 

at the State Fair these past four 
years and, in 1950, I won first 
prizes on two cakes and a bread. 


“S.O.S. scouring pads are 
always in my kitchen. They 
clean my pots and pans faster 
and easier. I think they’re 

the best on the market.” 


America’s proudest cooks 


always reach for 


pots and pans 


easily removes 
BURNED-ON 
GREASE!. 


© The $.0.5S. Co., Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. * $.0.5. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Lid. ‘Toronto, Ont. — 
















use S.0.S for all your 
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Heart to Heart Talks 


By Ruth Ryan 


Dear R. R.: A friend has asked me to pour at 
at a holiday tea she is giving. I don’t like to re- 
fuse her, so will you please tell me what I am 
supposed to do. Should I wear an evening dress? 

E. M. L., Kentucky. 


Your job is to pour the tea or coffee, as the 
hostess directs. If you are to serve the sugar 
and cream or lemon, too, you will ask each 
guest what she prefers and mix the beverage 
accordingly. It’s a gracious and pleasant job. 
Actually, you will be a sort of assistant host- 
ess. Arrive before the guests. Your hostess 
will tell you what type dress to wear. 


Dear R. R.: What is a bread-and-butter note® Several other boys and 
I are partly agreed that it is a thank-you note. Is it? B. T., Louisiana, 











You are partly right. A bread-and-butter note is a thank-you note 
which you should write to your hostess after an overnight visit. It doesn’t 
need to be long, but should be mailed within a few days after your visit. 
Many boys consider this bit of courtesy silly, but a hostess is always 
pleased to get a bread-and-butter note. 


Dear R. R.: I enjoy being with young people, 
especially when they are not too loud and noisy. 
Very often when my granddaughter has guests, 
I spend a little while in the living room with them. 
My son says I should leave them alone because my 
presence embarrasses my granddaughter. She has 
never asked me to stay away. Should I? 

J. L. D., Alabama, 


You might stay away once or twice and see 
if your granddaughter misses you. In that way, 
you won't have to embarrass her by asking. 
However, I feel that a short visit indicates your 
interest in your granddaughter and her friends. 





How does your son think you embarrass them? Do you ask too many 
questions? Do you wear your old, dirty clothes? If your visits are short 
and the young people seem to enjoy your company, why stay away? The 
companionship is good for you as well as for the young ones. 


Dear R. R.: What would be a nice gift for a boy who is going to grad- 


uate early in January? I have been going with him for more than a year 
and he has asked for my picture. If I gave him a good enlarged one in a 
frame, would that be all right? L. O., Virginia. 


I think if would be very nice to give your boy friend a photograph 
since you know what he wants. 


~ Dear R. R.: My best boy friend is in, the 
Army. He is planning to come home for a few 
days and has asked me for a date on Christmas 
evening. My boy friend here at home has 
asked me for a date for that evening, too. 


What shall I do? M. J. W., North Carolina. 


If you have already told the boy at home that 
you would date him Christmas evening, as I im- 
agine you have since he probably asked you in 
person rather than wrote to you, it seems to me 
that the only thing you can do is to date him in- 
stead of the soldier. However, if you haven't 
given either one a definite answer, say go ahead and date the one you 
like best. Of course, it seems a shame, in a way, not to date the soldier, 
since you probably see him so seldom; but there will be other times while 
he is at home that you can date him, won’t there? Why not write him 
about times you will be free if you can’t date him Christmas evening? 

To break a date with the boy at home is the last thing I'd advise you 
to do. That’s one of the rudest things you can do; and if you do it once, 
you'll find that the news gets around pretty fast. 


nl 








Address your popularity and etiquette problems to Ruth Ryan, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. Enclose stamped, self- 
addressed, legal-size envelope, or 3 cents in postage plus complete 
name and address. Letters receive personal answer by mail and will 
remain confidential if desired. 
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Maytag Dutch Oven Gas Range. 
Super-insulated oven keeps 
heat in. Automatic controls. 
Giant burners. Dutch cooker 
well. So easy to clean. Built to 
“CP” standards. 


3-generation dealers too! Left to 
right: grandfather, H. G. Dahl; 
father, Lloyd Dahl; grandson, 
Glenn Dahl. For three generations, 
the Dahls have made many friends 
for Maytag in their home town, 
Lyle, Minnesota. 













WASHERS * IRONERS * RANGES * FREEZERS 





ef. 


“My family has owned Maytag 
washers for three generations. For 
good reason... most of the men in 
our family are railroad men. Those 
work clothes are no problem at all for 
a Maytag,” says Mrs. James Cameron. 


Mrs. Cameron, second generation of 
this Joliet, Illinois, family, is shown 
as she puts clothes in her new 1951 
Maytag automatic washer. And that’s 
grandmother, Mrs. John Cameron, 
and granddaughter, Mrs. William 
Balog, looking on. They’re full of 
admiration for the way this Maytag 
washes clothes Maytag-clean and yet 
is completely automatic. It washes, 
rinses, spin-drys . . . even shuts itself 
off. And this automatic washer has 
Gyrafoam action...famous in millions 
of Maytag conventional washers. 


All over America, three generations 
in the same families have insisted on 
Maytag washers. Because a Maytag 
washes clothes so clean and lasts so 
long, Maytag has been America’s 
most-wanted washer since 1907. 


Below: Mrs. James Cameron, Jr., and 
Mrs. J. R. Cameron are third generation 
members of this Joliet family. Both 

of these young homemakers 

own Maytag conventionals and know 
Maytag’s Gyrafoam washing action 

gets clothes clean. 
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Try Rita Martin’s ROBIN HOOD 


Devil's Food Cake 


34 cup shortening 
2 eggs 1 cup sugar % cup cocoa 
1 tsp. vanilla 1 cup milk 1 tsp. soda 


(Note: When using Robin Hood Enriched Phosphated Flour use 2 tsp. 


baking powder and } tsp. salt.) 
CREAM — shortening and sugar together until light and fluffy. 


ADD—eggs, one at a time, beating after each addition. Add vanilla. 


SIFT— Flour, cocoa and soda together. 

ADD— alternately with milk to creamed mixture. 

BAKE— in a well-greased 9” square pan, or two 8” layer pans, 
for 35 to 40 minutes in a moderate oven (350° F.) 

COOL—and frost with Seven Minute Icing. 


Seven Minute Icing 


2 egg whites, unbeaten 1% cups sugar 1% tsps. light corn syrup or 
1 tsp. vanilla ¥% cupcold water % tsp. cream of tartar 


PUT—egg whites, sugar, water and corn syrup in the top of a 
double boiler and mix well. 
LACE— over rapidly boiling water and beat constantly with a 
rotary beater until mixture will hold a peak (about 7 minutes). 
REMOVE—fromheat,add vanilla, beat’tilthickenoughtospread. 


® You'll say it’s good if it’s made with Robin Hood, 
she Happy Family Flour! Yes, you'll say it’s good— 
and so will your whole family! 


There’s nothing like good baking to make everybody 


1appy and contented. And with Robin Hood you get 


she lightest, fluffiest cakes you ever tasted . . . biscuits 


shat just melt in your mouth .. . the flakiest, 
venderest pastry you ever dreamed of. 

You see, everything’s got to be good if it’s made with 
Robin Hood — because Robin Hood is a Million Dollar 
‘secret blend’. That’s what makes it different from 
other flours. That’s why Robin Hood is backed by 
a money-back-plus-10% guarantee. 


Next time you’re at your grocer’s, ask for Robin 











134 cups Rosin Hoop Enriched Self-Rising Flour 
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Hood All-Purpose Flour- it’s the Happy Family Flour! 


Robin Hood Flour. 








*€@* UGAR and spice and everything 
nice”—that’s what fruit cakes 
are made of! The ones shown on our 
Home Department cover page are 
dark cakes, tops in rich goodness. 


Dark Fruit Cake 


pound seeded Y2 pound almonds 

raisins 5 cups flour 

pound seedless teaspoon soda 

raisins 3 teaspoons cinna- 
3 


pound currants mon 


1 cup grape juice teaspoons 

Y2 pound candied allspice 
lemon peel 34, teaspoon mace 

Y2 pound candied 34 teaspoon 
orange peel grated nutmeg 

1% pounds candied 2 cups butter 
cherries 1 pound light 

1 pounds candied brown sugar 
pineapple 12 eggs 

1¥2 pounds water- 1 cup molasses 
melon rind pre- 1 pint strawberry 
serves preserves 


1% pounds pecans 

Pour grape juice over raisins and 
currants and let soak while you chop 
jand slice other fruit and nuts. Blanch 
jand slice almonds. Mix all 





remaining flour, add soda 


and spices, and sift again. Lowrence 





Fruit Cakes Are Holiday Cakes! 


By Johnnie Hovey 


r 


“~~ 
oo 


For a delightful gift, bake fruit cakes in candied grapefruit shells. 


Bake in a slow oven (250 degrees 
F.) about 1% hours for cakes weigh- 
ing 5 pounds or less; bake about 2 
to 2% hours for cakes weighing more 
than 5 pounds. If you prefer, bake 
full time at 250 degrees instead of 
steaming. Bake 2-pound cake about 
3 hours; 5-pound cake, 4 hours. 
While still warm, brush tops, sides, 
and bottoms with brown sugar glaze. 
When cool, wrap in waxed paper and 
store in an airtight container. 


Candied Grapefruit Shells 
Select large, seeded grapefruit of 
good shape and color. Large, firm 
oranges may also be candied. Wash 
and cut a slice from the stem end 
of the fruit, remove the inside, be- 
ing careful to leave all of the thick 
part of the peel. Cover the shell with 
cold, salted water; bring to 


fruit and dredge with 3 Color photograph for a boil, cook for about 10 
cups of the sifted flour. Sift our Home Department minutes. Drain off water. 
cover was 


Staff Photographer : 
Todd; or- OF four times. Cool shell. 


made by Repeat the process three 


| Cream butter; add sugar rangement by author. Put in a syrup made of 


gradually and cream to- 
| gether until light and fluffy. Add well 





beaten egg volks; beat well. Add mo- 


lasses and strawberries; blend thor- 
oughly. Add fruits and nuts. 

Fold in dry ingredients, adding 
jabout one-third at a time. Beat egg 
whites until stiff but not dry; then 
fold gently into batter. 

Turn into pans which have been 
greased and lined with waxed paper 
cut to fit perfectly smooth; fill pans 
jabout three-fourths full. Cover with 
heavy waxed paper, brown paper, or 
parchment paper to extend about 1 
inch over the edge of the pan and 
several inches above it. Tie tightly. 

Steam according to size: 1-pound 
cake, steam 2 hours; 2-pound cake, 
2% hours; 3-pound cake, 3 hours; 
5-pound cake, 3% hours; and 10- 
pound cake, 4% hours. Remove from 
steamer; uncover. Brush tops with 
brown sugar glaze and decorate with 
fruit and nuts 





equal parts of sugar and 
water. Be sure to use sufficient syrup 
to float the fruit. Cook to 220 de- 
grees F. (medium thick syrup). Let 
fruit stand in syrup at least 24 hours. 
Turn several times during this period. 
Then cook to 228 degrees F. (very 
thick syrup). Remove from syrup and 
cool. If the shell is large, turn it over 
a glass to shape. If you want to bake 
a cake in the cooled shell, fill it three- 
fourths full of fruit cake batter, set 
in small, flat pan, and cover with 
several pieces of brown paper. Bake 
at 250 degrees F. for about 2 hours. 
Brush with Brown Sugar Glaze. 


Brown Sugar Glaze 


V2 cup brown sugar V3 cup water 
V3 cup light corn 2 tablespoons 
syrup lemon juice 


Combine brown sugar, syrup, and 
water in saucepan; place over low 
heat and bring slowly to a boil; boil 
for 2 minutes. Add lemon juice. 
While still warm, brush on cakes. 





The perfect all-year GIFT for her- 
and 


66” Twin-Bow! DeLuxe 
—the ultimate in cabi- 
net sinks. Twin bowls, 
twin drainboards. Huge 
storage space — in fact, 
every feature you could 
possibly want! 








Make her whole year happier, brighter and her work lighter 
with a Youngstown Kitchens Cabinet Sink—with new Jet- 
Tower Dishwashing—with automatic elimination of garbage! 


banishes garbage is quickly installed in any of these 
beauties. 

Look, too, at Jet-Tower Dishwashing. No other 
method can equal its speed and efficiency. It’s yours 


I ow her eyes will sparkle when she sees a gift- 
wrapped miniature of a Youngstown Kitchens 


54” DeLuxe model has two wide drainboards, Cabinet Sink on the Christmas tree. 


five drawers, big compartments, sliding shelf, 
cutting board, rinse spray! Sturdy steel! 


Yes, every homemaker yearns for the luxury, con- 
venience and work savings that only a Youngstown 
Kitchen ean bring into the home. 


Look at the gorgeous, white-enameled steel Cabinet 
Sinks, the Electric Sink, and Jet-Tower Dishwasher! 
There are 16 models to choose from! Sink tops are of 
finest acid-resisting porcelain-enameled steel—made 
in one piece with big, no-splash bowls, roomy, no-tip 
drainboards, other glorious features. The famous 


Youngstown Kitchens Food Waste Disposer that 


in the 27” Dishwasher or in the super-luxurious 48” 
Electric Sink. 

When you choose for her, ask for a gift-wrapped 
miniature to hang on the Christmas tree. Have your 
dealer show you, too, how easy and inexpensive it is 
to own a complete Youngstown Kitchen. He will plan 
it for you in perfect miniature. No obligation. 
MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


WARREN, OHIO 
Youngstown Kitchens are sold throughout the World 


‘Two bowls, yet this model is only 48” wide! 
(Sliding drainboard covers either bowl.) One 
bowl extra-deep. Features galore! 
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Your G4 loun frilehens 


Call Western Union, Operator 25, and wit 
charge get the name of a nearby deajer. 


For a Christmas tree surprise — 
a gift-wrapped miniature of the 
model you select 
Your dealer will give you a perfect 
mii.iature of the Youngstown 
Kitchens Cabinet Sink or Dish- 
washer of your choice. It is in the 
form of a clever coin bank. Installa- 
tion of actual equipment will be 

made whenever you desire. 


~ 
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All the convenience of a 48” Cabinet Sink 
with the added Juxury of Jet-Tower Dish- 
washing. Look inside, see positive top-to- 
bottom washing action that no man, 
woman or other machine can match. ee eee 


Amazing Jet-Tower Dishwashing ends 
most hated chore of all. This 27” unit 
fits beside sink. 58 swirling jets of 
booster-heated water get dishes spot- 
less in just 984 minutes! 
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Ch. Taborleta’s Repetir Chico 
Nino, Nutrena-fed Chihuahua, 
owned by Mrs. Nora Tabor 
Weller, El Paso, Texas. 





4 


Ch. Justice Sadolman, Nutrena-fed Bloodhound, 
owned by Mrs. Gretchen Williams, San Gabriel, 
California. 


tf; 


fof, 


i 











for it in 
Meal or Nugget form 


Ch. 


rier, 


Ch. Major Pfetter, Nutrena-ted Standard Schnauzer, 
owned by Mary C. Nelson, Oakland, California, 


Ch. McCaffrey’s Master Guardsman, Nutrena-fed 
parti-colored Cocker Spaniel, owned by Hugh Mc- 
Caffrey, Kansas City, Missouri. 





R.B.N. of Fenbor, Nutrena-fed Wire-haired Fox Ter- 
owned by Mrs. Arbutus Forslund, Kansas City, Mo. 


Now! Nutrena’s Exclusive New Miracle LIVIUM 
Gives Your Dog the Benefits of Amazing New 





SENSATIONAL RESULTS 
IN ANIMAL NUTRITION 
REPORTED WITH 


ANTIBIOTICS 


4 





Farm papers and magazines have told the 
exciting story of penicillin, streptomycin, 
aureomycin, etc. And now Nutrena gives 
your dog the benefits of Antibiotics in Nu- 
trena’s exclusive New Miracle LIVIUM. 
Antibiotics help control intestinal disorders, 
thus improve food efficiency. 


PROFESSIONAL HANDLERS © 
KNOW THE FACTS ABOUT 
DOG FOOD 





Owners and handlers of famous show and 
field dogs have to know the facts about dog 
foods. They can’t take chances with expen- 
sive dogs. Many leading professionals feed 
only Nutrena. That’s why Nutrena Dog 
Food is the famous Show-Dog Dog Food. 
And you can feed Nutrena for only 5c a cup! 


ANTIBIOTICS 









YOUR DOG NEEDS 
SCIENTIFIC NUTRITION 
FOR TOP CONDITION 






® Ps 

Dogs need balanced food just like humans 
or other animals do. Nutrena Dog Food is 
a scientific combination of antibiotics, vita- 
mins and other essential ingredients dogs 
need for pep, personality and top condition. 
Just mix Nutrena with warm water. Re- 
member—you can feed it for only 5c a cup! 


WE GUARANTEE 
YOUR DOG WILL EAT NUTRENA 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
















Here’s all you do: Mix a little Nutrena with 
the dog food you are now using. Increase 
the amount of Nutrena daily and reduce the 
amount of former food. If after 7 days your 
dog doesn’t eat Nutrena eagerly, return the 
box or bag to Nutrena and your money will 
be refunded. You can’t lose! 


Get Nutrena Dog Food at your STAF-O-LIFE or Nutrena Feed Dealer 
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* / LITTLEST 
FOLKS 
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By Miss K 





OW I know why Santa always 

gets his work done by Christmas 
Eve—he has such a lot of help! You 
boys and girls know how to make so 
many pretty things for gifts. You 
can learn to make other presents, 
too, by reading these lettgrs. 


First prize, $5—I am going to 
make a Santa Claus and fill it with 


candy. I will make it from a round 
pint ice cream box. I'll 

a paste a cotton beard on 
Sy the bottom of the box 

F and then draw a face 


with crayons. I'll make 

a hat of red paper and 

- paste to the lid. When 

I line the inside with 

colored paper and fill it with candy, 
I'll have a nice Christmas gift. 

Marilyn Miller, 8, 

Shelby County, Ala. 


Second prize, $3.50—My sister 
and I Jearned how to make a hot 
plate mat. This is how we will make 
one for Christmas: Take 
seven rings (part of two- 
piece jar lids) and wrap 
bright-colored yarn 
around each one. Then 
put ene down and the 
other six around it and join together 
by tying each ring to the center ring 
with short pieces of yarn. 

Wanda Slavens, 8, 
Tulsa County, Okla. 


Third prize, $2.50—I will make 
pincushions for Christmas presents. 
I will make little bags 
from Mother's scrap 
bag and fill them with 
cotton. Then I will sew 
them. I will paste the 
sewed side of each to 
little baskets of china from the 10- 
cent store. I will tie Christmas cards 
to the handles. Mary Deffes, 8, 

Tangipahoa Parish, La. 


Fourth prize, $1.50—I made a 
sand box for my little brother’s 
Christmas present. 
You can make one, 
too. First, take a 
shallow box and fill 
it nearly full of sand. 
Scoop out a hole in the sand, place 
a piece of blue paper in the hole, 
and put a piece of glass over the pa- 











Here’s wishing a merry, merry 
Christmas to all of you little folks! 


per. This makes a pretty lake. Use 
acorn cups for dugouts on the lake. 
Twigs from pine trees make the trees. 
Make a tiny Indian tepee from heavy 
paper. Place a few stones around the 
lake and the sand box is complete. 

Mar Jean Whitt, 9, 

Forsyth County, Ga. 


Honorable mentions of $1 each 
were awarded to the boys and girls 
who wrote the following letters: 


I can make a box of greeting 
cards for the whole year with a box 
of correspondence cards and seals. I 
paste Christmas seals, Easter seals, 
Valentine seals, or birthday seals on 
the cards. I put one 
seal on each card, 
and one seal on the 
left side ‘of the en- 
velope. Then I put 
the cards inside the 
envelopes. I put 
them into the box and they are ready 
to wrap up. I can send them to ev- 
eryone. My Grannie loves to get this 
present. always give one to my 
teacher. Mary Dasher, 10, 

Tangipahoa Parish, La. 





I made a present for Mother last 
Christmas. I got a 10-cent box of 
cloves and an apple. Then I stuck 
the long end of each 
clove into the apple un- 
til I had it completely 
covered with cloves. 
Then I made a red bow 
of ribbon. I took a pin 





and fastened the ribbon onto the ap- 
ple. 


drawers. 


This was for Mother’s chest of 

She liked it very much. 
Margaret Sanderson, 9, 
Bladen County, N. C. 


I like to sew and em- 
broider. Last year I 
made pot holders for 
my aunt and grandma. 
This year I want to 
make a dish towel for my granny. 

Edwin Ricks, 
Sharp County, Ark. 





I can make a pretty 
waste paper basket for 
my mother’s Christmas 9 f 
present. I wash an ice J 
cream carton and paste 
pictures on it. Connie Haley, 7 
Obion County, Tenn. 
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Biscuits or brown bread ... steaks, sauces or stews 
. .. tongue-tingling cooking can be easy! BOSS instant, 
easily regulated cooking heat makes kitchen chores 


lighter. 


New BOSS Kerosene Ranges have every feature you 
want: sparkling smooth, easy to clean porcelain finish; 
glass-in-oven-door; roomy utensil storage; even-heat, ~ 


write Dept. PF-12 


THE HUENEFELD co., 


odorless, sootless burners. See why housewives say “BOSS 
is the Best Buy” in Ranges, Ovens and Heaters. 


For literature and name of nearest dealer, 







CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 





QUICK RELIEF 


for the aches and pains due to 


COLDS 


For headaches and muscular aches and pains 
so frequently caused by colds, get prompt re- 
lief with quick-dissolving, fast- -acting — 

Headache Tablets or Powders. ‘‘BC”’ 
markably effective for coleving the pain and 
general discomfort. ‘“BC”’ 
ders contain several world-famous pain-reliev- 
ing ingredients. Aiso widely used and highly 
recommended for neuralgia and functional 
periodic pains. 
family size bottles of 50 and 100 tablets. 


cof TABLETS 





FAST 


is re- 


Tablets and Pow- 


From 10c to the economical 





saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer." 


When answering 


advertisements be sure to say ‘‘! 





! WANT EVERY READER 






nu of Seed 
H.SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN, Dept 730. Rockford, 


of this Paper to have my big new 


SENSATION TOMATO 


“KING OF THE EARLIES” 
Big solid, scarlet fruit, disease 
resistant, heavy yielder. Ideal for 
table or canning. Send 125 SEED 
postal today for 125 seed FREE 





HAPPY CHILDREN 
LAUGH AND PLAY 
WHEN UPSET TUMMY’S 














When constipation ccsnsionaliy upsets little 
stomachs, childs dren often act up, have tantrums, 
or sulk because they feel miserable, can’t eat 
or sleep right. That’s why wise mothers give 
Sore of Black-Draught whenever youngsters 

uggish, suffer gassy digestive upset, sour 
chemin or bad breath from constipation. 
They know its wonderful laxative action can 
help sweeten such sour stomach, too! Then 
bow a child’s disposition improves! 


Sweeten Stomach to Sweeten Child! 


Syrup of a ry feces ny tastes honey-sweet so 
children take it eagerly. Made of nature’s pure 
vegetable berbs—selected to act thoroughly, 
but gently. No harsh griping. Given at 
time, brings comforting relief in morning — 
thus helps sour st 

child ee sleeps away these cons’ netipetion 
worries! Next day youngsters laugh an end ples! 
No wonder 17, ttles have been 

Get Syrup of ‘Black- Draught from druggate 
Works w>=ders for a child’s good nature! 


For , Cqnetign tien try regular 
Black - Draught, laxative - stomach 
sweetener, famous since 1840. Familiar Powder, 





Granulated or convenient new Tablet form, 
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Modern mothers know you 
can’t beat Vicks VapoRub for 
miseries of colds. The moment 
you rub it on throat, chest and 
back VapoRub starts right to 
work 2 ways at once... 


- Gives Grand Relief 
2 Ways at Once 
asrese ot Chest Colds 











And it keeps up this special 
penetrating - stimulating ac- 
tion for hours. It eases muscu- 
lar soreness and tightness and 


brings relief even icCKS 


while you sleep. VareoRus 








, > 
IF THERE’S MUCH COUGHING OR STUFFINESS.... 7%, Wa 
kr P~32 


. get deep-action boiling water as di- { ¢ ae 
relief in seconds with rected in package. ( (78S 
VapoRub in steam— Every single breath (Ce 3 wal P) 


2 heaping spoonfuls 
of Vicks VapoRub in 
vaporizer or bowl of 


relieves upper bron- 
chial congestion and 
coughing spasms! 7 i) 






( 
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WORKTIME with 
a BACKACHE 


© Get fast relief from muscular 
backache with a Johnson’s Back 
PLasteR—almost like wearing a heat- 
ing pad. It acts 3 ways: (1) Brings 
the warming, healing blood to the 
sore spot. (2) Supports tired mus- 
cles—cuts down jabs of pain. (3) 
The flannel pad holds in warmth 
hour after hour. 

¢ Buy Johnson’s Back Paster, 
made by Johnson & Johnson — the 
most trusted name in surgical dress- 
ings. At all drug stores, 








ELELT RIL 
CHURN 


Reg. U.S. 












Your Dealer Is 
Authorized To 
Make This Offer 


| USE FOR 30 
DAYS AT 
OUR RISK 


if Not Completely 
Satisfied, Your 
Money Will Be 
Refunded 


Prove to yourself, 
entirely without 
risk, how much 


DELUXE drudgery Gem 





MODEL Dandy Electric 
$21.95 Churn will save 
STANDARD you. Take this ad- 
vertisement to 

$18.95 your dealer today 


and buy a Gem 
Dandy Electric 
Churn. Use it for 
30 days. If you 
are not completely 
delighted, bring it back to your dealer and he 
will refund your money. Gem Dandy churns while 
you rest. Makes more butter and better butter in 
a few minutes. A million satisfied users. Mixes 
most anytning. Take advantage of this amazing 
offer today! Remember, you take no risk. 

MODEL 4-QT. Heavy-duty motor. Churns 3 quarts 
heavy cream or whole milk. Sells complete with 
Duraglas jar for only $16.95. 


ALABAMA MFG. CO., Dept. A-216, B’ham 3, Ala. 
ES NRRL ARAN et A ROE SES 5 RIE OCR 





aah 
Ise with crock or Gem 

Dandy jar, sold separately 
3- or 5-gal. size $3.00 





Christmas Tea With the 


Scotch Gardeners 


By 
Frank Jeter 


VERY year thou- 

sands of hollies 
and cedars are cut 
down to satisfy the 
Christmas market. 
The Scotch Garden- 
er’s Club of Scotland 
County, N. C., be- 
came alarmed at 
this slaughter and 
planned a conserva- 
tion program to save 
the native growth in 
its county. 

Members stressed 
the beauty and pos- 
sibility of home- 
grown evergreens 
and flowers for holi- 
day decorations. 
Thus began the an- 
nual Scotch Garden- 
ers tea given in a 
house in the commu- 
nity. The women 
decorated with the 
conservation plan in mind. The 
house is opened to the public for one 
afternoon and evening. The guests 
have tea and are glad to leave a sil- 
ver offering. 

Members and guests are urged to 
prune evergreens at this time and to 
use the clippings to make wreaths, 
garlands, and other decorations. One 
member fashioned her Christmas tree 
from branches pruned from a foun- 
dation planting of Pfitzer junipers. 
She stuck the branches into a cone- 
shaped rack of chicken wire that had 
a smaller cone of hardware cloth in 
the center. The tree was large, beau- 
tiful, and symmetrical. 

Colored Christmas balls, red rib- 
bon bows, and garlands of pine and 
other greenery made Mrs. D. J. Sin- 
clair’s banisters look like a lovely 
Christmas card. 

The Scotch Gardeners organized 
in 1946. Membership is made up of 
women from all over Scotland Coun- 
ty. Every year they launch a clean- 
up drive for the entire county. Each 
member leads the way by cleaning 
up her own property and influencing 
her neighbors to do so. 

The women also supervised the 
landscaping of grounds around the 
community building where the club 
meets. The hardest project that they 





Fireplace and mantel in the E. H. Evans home, 
Scotland County, N. C., are holiday-decorated. 


worked on was the beautifying of a 
community cemetery. 

Each year the Scotch Gardeners 
sponsor the flower booth at the coun- 
ty fair. Their able assistance im- 
proves the quality of all cut flowers 
brought to the fair and the art of 
displaying them 

Programs at the regular meetings 
stress conservation of soil, trees, wild 
flowers, and birds. They remind the 
women to make compost pits, to stop 
burning leaves, and to plant berrying 
shrubs and trees for birds. The city 
manager of one town cooperated 


with the club workers by planting a , 


bird sanctuary on a small vacant lot. 
The Scotch Gardeners gave 20 dog- 
wood trees, several red *Pyracantha 
bushes, and a number of French mul- 
berry and elderberry bushes, and the 
town planted them. 

One year the club ordered and de- 
livered at cost 400 dogwood trees, 
both white and pink, for the county. 
At Scotland County’s Golden Jubilee, 
club members urged all citizens to 
plant azaleas and camellias as their 
“anniversary gift” to the county. The 
club bought these plants wholesale 
and sold them to the people at the 
same price. The result? Another 
400 camellias and azaleas were 
planted for the beautification of Scot- 
land County. 





(1) Giving and Using Perfumes 


1 Waves, Temporary and 
Permanent 


Liver Spots 





Get "Em Now! 


Order today the free beauty leaflets 
listed here. Check those you de 

in coupon, and mail to Sally Carter, Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, at 
[] Warts, Moles, Scars, and office 
Dallas, or Birminghames 


Ge RS SOC 9 eer 


esire, fill 


nearest you — Raleigh, Memphis, 
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By Johnnie Hovey 


IFTS that you make at 

home usually mean 
more for the money —to 
you as well as to the re- 
ceiver. Those shown on 
this page are also “quick- 
ies’—you can make each 
one in less than an hour. 
We did some “bargain 
day” shopping to buy the 
necessary items. 

The large scarf is all silk 
in a soft beige color. It 
cost less than $1. When 
we ironed on a border of 
color transfers in green and 
brown, it-was as pretty as 
the expensive squares not 
on special sale! 

The little printed scarf 
was not very different from 





millions of others costing A large, soft scarf, carefully selected for color, 
from 25 to 35 cents. A’ is a gift most girls admire and enjoy using. 


friend suggested that it 
would serve its purpose 
better if split three- 
fourths of the way diag- 
onally from one corner 
to the opposite. We did 
that and rolled and 
whipped the cut edges. 
The resulting collar- 
shaped scarf can be 
looped over the belt of 
a plain dress or tied 
in a number of ways 
around the neck of a 
blouse or sweater. 


For half a dollar you 
can make two gifts. We 
did, using a man’s tie 





that cost only 50 cents. A man’s tie has the makings of two ties for a girl. 
It is a bright combina- Both have lots of uses, and are very easy to make. 


tion of colors, and 

would probably be considered “too 
loud” by most men. The soft silk 
material was too good to pass up, 
though, and the colors are clear and 
glowing—just the thing to brighten a 
plain outfit. The first step was to re- 
move the wool interlining. Then we 
cut a 12-inch length out of the cen- 
ter back.and laid it aside. One of the 





Make a ribbon tie for her favorite 
sweater or blouse. It may be fastened 
in place with a little pin or a nosegay. 








double value when split diagonally 
from one corner to make a neat collar. 


remaining ends was wider than the 
other, so we did a bit of “pruning” 
before we whipped the two ends to- 
gether again, and tacked down the 
hems. For a heavier tie, it would be 
better to trim away the lining at each 
end as well as portion turned under 
at each side as hems. Then make a 
narrow hem all around. We put a 
fringe of embroidery thread on each 
end of the piece we cut from the cen- 
ter. As a little tie, it makes a sharp 
accent when looped around a belt, 
tucked in a pocket, or under a collar. 








Flapjacks » Karo 
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Gets ‘em up... keeps em going! 


The Great American Syrup 


There are 
3 kinds 
of KARO 


@ Red Label (Light) is 
crystal clear... mild, 
sweet, delicate! 


. 
@ Blue Label (Dark)... 
rich, zesty, satisfying! 

* 
© Green Label (Maple-y) 
--- With tengy flavor! 
Available in 112 Ib. bottles 
and 5 and 10 tb. cans. 





Two sure-fire hits... 
BUTTERED KARO SYRUP 


Place one cup of KAROW Syrup ond % cup 
butter or margarine in saucepan; bring to a 
boil and stir until well blended. Serve hot. 


CANDIED SWEET POTATOES 


6 sweet potatoes Ya cup KARO Syrup, 
Ya cup butter or Blue Label 
margarine 2 tablespoons water 
Ya cup brown sugar 
Wash potatoes and cook in boiling water 15 
minutes. Remove from heat; cool. Peel potatoes, 
cut in half lengthwise. Place all ingredients 
except potatoes in heavy skillet. Arrange po- 
tatoes on top, cut side down. Cook over very 
low heat, basting occasionally, about | hour or 
until potatoes are tenaer and well glazed. 


/ Write for your copy of the popular 

‘eo «6new “KARO KOOKERY", containing 81 
tempting recipes. Simply address Jane Ashley, 
Dept. J3, Box 622, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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STEALIN' THE SHOW ALL OVER THE COUNTRY ! 


Now Fests SYgAD CRIS? 


Make way for 
Post’s Sugar Crisp— 

the main attraction at 
breakfast! It’s dandy 
as a cereal—and 

so good and sweet, 

you need no sugar! 
























Sugar Crisp 
takes an encore! Kids 
love it after school— 
you go for itasa 
bedtime snack! And it 
stays crisp, down to the 
last delicious spoonful. 



















For a grand finale, 
eat Sugar Crisp like 
candy, right out of the 
box! The whole family 
nibbles it—and keeps on 
coming back for more! 
Remember, get Post’s 
Sugar Crisp today! 











ANOTHER 
DELICIOUS 
POST CEREAL 
TASTE THEM ALL 
IN POST-TENS! 








is DANDY- 


IT 
asa CEREAL. so HANDY- 
FOR SN OR EAT IT LIKE CANOy f 














A Quick Gifts are the pretty crochet-trimmed 
handkerchiefs and the doll dressed in a charm- 
ing crocheted outfit. A speedy way to make 
two gifts when working time is short. 


Baby Edgings give the finishing touch to little 
Crochet in 


sacques, bibs, kimonas, or dresses. 
delicate colors. 


art sca 





Polka Dot Set of hot dish 
mats and pot holder is a col- 
orful addition to any kitchen. 
Make a set for Christmas in 
two gay contrasting colors. 














A Tree Decorations you make 
in a matter of minutes with wool 
or cotton yarn. Santa, snow 
man, and angel are fluffy and 
soft with crocheted clothes; 
snowflake, stars are crocheted. 


st 
A E737—Child’s Prayer to em- 


broider and frame for his room. 
One hot iron transfer for both 
lettering and decorative design. 
































To order instruction leaflets: 


Twenty-cent and 5-cent items 
will be mailed separately. Send 
your order to Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham 2, Ala. 


E737—Child’s Prayer.................- 20 cents 
ii Te ccna sence 5 cents 
ema en 5 cents 
Tree TReCOTAHONE......cccccccccccecesace 5 cents 
a 5 cents 
ae 
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Eyes tired? 


Murine 
BRINGS QUICK RELIEF! 





@ Why put up with the dull, weary feeling 
of tired eyes? Murine quickly makes your eyes 
feel good—and then you'll probably feel bet- 
ter. Just put two drops of gentle Murine in 
each eye. Enjoy a fresh, rested feeling as 
Murine’s 7 ingredients cleanse and 

soothe the delicate tissues of your 

eyes as gently as a tear. Use 


Murine for regular eye care. 











"CREATES NEEDED HEAT 
to promptly relieve 


AGONIZING 
ACHES-PAINS 


Muscle Soreness, Stiffness 


When suffering pain from rheumatism, 
neuritis or lumbago—rub on Musterole. 
It promptly creates needed ‘heat’ right 
where applied, bringing amazing relief. 
You can actually feel Musterole’s great 
pain-relieving medication speeding fresh 
new blood to the affected area to sweep 
away the painful congestion. That’s why 
relief comes so fast! P. S. If pain is in- 
tense buy Extra Strong Musterole. 


a a 
® 











When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 


11d 















destroying them Be pre- 
pared for FIRE or FIRE 
BOMBING with INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS. Only clear 
water used. Ideal for forest, 
grain or field fires and build- 
ing fires. Excellent for 
spraying all crops. Low priced. (4 
Send for FREE literature. A LA - 
Agents Wanted. Write: OD) N 


D. B. SMITH & Co. 


12 Main St. 
Utica 2, New York 
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Three Pieced 


Stars 
And Two Old Favorites 


By Betty Jones 

















1561—Diamond Star is pretty in | 
solid or print material or a combina- | 


tion of the two. 

















1562—Morning Star can brighten | 
a dull room. Use dark centers with | 


lighter shades for the outside. 

















1565—Flaming Star done in two 
colors has many possibilities. | 

















1563—Nora’s Choice uses both 
large and small scraps. Make it in 
white and bright or pastel colors. 

















1564—Hickory Leaf in pastels is 
dainty enough for a nursery. 





Quilt patterns are 15 cents each. Or- 
der by name and number from Betty 
Jones, Home Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Yes, lots of people 
are amazed when they 
discover how much difference a 

good mattress makes. They’re amazed, 
too, when they discover how little it costs to 
own a KINGSDOWN. Actually less than 2c a night. 
That’s a mighty inexpensive way to 

better rest and better health. 


For THE REST oF your LIFE. CHOOSE 


THE MEBANE COMPANY 


MEBANE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Fristoe es Bt £ Pe 6 £8 wk 


PRODUCTS BY 








WETHERILL’S ATLAS FARM EQUIPMENT ENAMEL 


SEE YOUR WETHERILL DEALER © OR WRITE GEO. D. WETHERILL & CO., INC, 113 ARCH ST. PHILA. 6 PA, 
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Don't Destroy 
Your Marriage 


Neglect of intimate hygiene 
can create another you! 





Only the You 


Can Hold His Love! 





our married happiness depends on 
the real you—confident of your inti-° 
mate feminine daintiness. 


So make sure of your feminine charm. 
Douche regularly with “Lysol,” the fa- 
mous disinfectant and deodorant. Gentle, 
non-caustic “Lysol” will not harm deli- 
cate tissue. 


Many doctors recommend “Lysol.” 
Follow simple directions for correct 
douching solution. Never let neglect 
create that other you, full of doubts, 
inhibitions. Be the real you your hus- 
band loves! 


Get “Lysol” brand disinfectant today 
++. use it regularly! Send for free booklet 
on Feminine Hygiene prepared in col- 
laboration with a leading gynecologist. 
Mailed in plain envelope. Write Harriet 
Dean, Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Box 
P.F. -5112, Bloomfield, N. J. 





OE6.US PAT Orr. 


A Concentrated 
Germ-Killer 





-of her home agent and 


| cleaner. 








\ 
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Meet the Master F armer’s Wife— 
Mrs. GILBERT B. BELL, Iredell County, N. C. 


By Sallie Hill 


RS. Bell is thoroughly 

convinced that it pays 
to plan far ahead. That 
was the method she fol- 
lowed in finishing the 
home and in buying furni- 
ture. No impulse buying 
for this wise homemaker. 
She reads, studies, visits 
stores, and make inquiries 


other specialists. In short, 
she takes her time to ex- 
plore thoroughly, whether 
she’s buying a piece of 
furniture, refinishing a 
wall, or selecting a picture 
for her living room. You’ve 
probably guessed the re- 
sult . an attractively furnished 
eight-room house. 

When I recently visited the Bells, 
they had just completed the second 
bathroom and two upstairs bedrooms. 
An attic closet was the perfect an- 
swer for a sewing den. Kitchen and 
bathroom floors have inlaid linoleum. 

Remade reversible rugs in the liv- 
ing and dining rooms blend with the 
well chosen furniture. More rugs are 
on Mrs. Bell’s buying list for the fu- 
ture. Dust on lightly waxed floors 
yields easily to a dust mop or vacuum 


This homemaker is partial to tra- 
ditional designs, and she selects well 
designed furniture that will last for 
generations. She has a solid mahog- 


Daughter Barbara cleans the rug. The Bells 
use the vacuum cleaner for mothproofing 
wool rugs, clothing, upholstery, and to spray 
the Christmas tree with white water paint. 





“Our dining room is large enough to seat 10 to 
15 persons comfortably,” remarked Mrs. Bell. 


any dining room suite and solid 
cherry bedroom suite. Mrs. Bell chose 
soft twilight gray paint for the plas- 
tered walls in the living room and 
dining room. She used sunshine yel- 
low on breakfast room and kitchen 
walls. 
friendly colors which combine beau- 
tifully with other brighter colors for 
emphasis and accent. 


Both gray and yellow are 


Next, the family plans to install 
central heat. “One of these days the 
den will be more livable when we 
add a fireplace, bookcases, and rub- 
ber tile flooring,” said Mrs. Bell. 

She makes kitchen work easy by 
planning meals and shopping for 
staple supplies a week in advance. 
She relies on her home freezer for 


much of her meat and fruits 
and vegetables, as well as for 
ready-cooked foods just ready 
for thawing and eating. Her 
pressure pan and waterless 
cooker save endless hours of 
watching and waiting. 

This homemaker wastes no 
time in drying dishes. She 
sprays them with hot water 
and lets them air dry. She 
uses the same spray for clean- 
ing vegetables. She has long 
since learned that if the kitch- 
en linoleum is kept waxed it’s 
easier cleaned. 

To save her back and 
knees, Mrs. Bell has devised 
her own method of applying 
wax to her floors. She removes 
the detachable wet mop from 
its handle and replaces the 
mop with a small cotton bag 
filled with paste wax. The 
spring clamp holds the bag in 
place. Wax seeps from the 
bag as she pushes it back and 
forth over the floor as usual. 

“I use the pressure cooker 
when I can low acid vege- 
tables,” explained the Master 
Farmer’s wife. “As I empty 
jars I clean them thoroughly 
and pack them away to keep 
them clean.” I learned, too, 

(Continued on page 102) 





CHICKEN 
TETRAZZINI 


A FESTIVE FEAST 
WITH AN ECONOMY SLANT 


Tempting, Tender Skinner’s Spaghetti 
Plus One Chicken Serves 8 to 12 
THE INGREDIENTS YOU NEED 

1 14-02. pkg. SKINNER'S Long Spaghetti 

1 5-Ib. stewing hen (or 4 cups left-ovef turkey 
or other fow!) 

2 tsp. salt 





1 4-oz. can pimiento, 


Yq tsp. pepper cut fine 

3 slices bacon, 1 large green pepper, 
shredded cut fine 

1 large sweet onion, 1-Ib. cheese, grated 
chop) 1 8-oz. can mushrooms 


P Prepare This Easy Way —=~s=uny 
; Cut the chicken in pieces, cover with 
water, add the salt and pepper. Cook 


until meat loosens from bones (about 3 
hours). Remove meat from bones and 
cut in small pieces. Bring 3 qts. water to. ¢ 
rapid boil, add 1 tbsp. salt, add spaghetti § 
gradually. Cook uncovered at rapid boil 
15 minutes, or until tender when cut with 4 
fork against kettle. Drain, do not rinse. 4 
In a large kettle, brown the bacon, add q 
the onion, and brown lightly. Add the 
pimiento, green pepper, cheese, and { 
mushrooms. Then add the chicken and 
spaghetti. Heat thoroughly, using the 
chicken broth to moisten as needed 
(about 1 cup) Serves 8 to 12. 4 

SERVE WITH 
Tossed Green Salad Vienna Bread ‘ 
P Pumpkin Pie Coffee f 





























Made With Finest Amber 
Durum Wheat... 
And Tender Kneaded 









Use Our Classified Pages for Results. 


CHILLY ROOMS 
just plug in a 
BURNHAM PORTABLE 


ELECTRIC STEAM RADIATOR 
LAUT ip, 


oe 
> Z 


_~ 








Steam heot when and where you want it is mighty 
important on your farm. Here’s an extremely sofe 
automatic heating unit that means real comfort ot 
an operating cost k din p ies! Just plug 
it into the nearest outlet and forget it — contains 
anti-freeze! Dependable thermostatic controls take 
over from there. Built of durable cast iron for 
years of service. A size for every need. Portable 
sizes $54 to $78—Stationary models $83 to $98. 
Send today for illustrated folder. 


Ideal for 





Bedrooms Utility Rooms Sun Porches 
Bathrooms Workshops Brooder Houses 
Nurseries Tee! Sheds Milk Ropms 


Burnham Corporation, Electric Radiator 
Dept. PF-121, Irvington, N. Y. or Zanesville, Ohie 


Please send folder telling all about the 
Burnham Electric Steam Radlatora. 
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Double Value! 











Mind Food 


(Prize Letter on “My Best Buy”) 


The youngest son, now a Civil Aero- 
nautics official, when he was eleven. 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 
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LUZIANNE 
COFFEE 
AND CHICORY 


Gives You 












IN the can...Double Acting 
baking powder for lighter, 
fluffier cakes and biscuits. 


OW the can... valuable coupon 
good for fine premiums! Can be 
redeemed separately...or in 
combination with coupons from 
Octagon, Ballard, Luzianne and 
Borden’s products ...at Octagon 


Premium Stores. 





Advertised products sometimes cost 
a litle more. But an advertised 
product carries the maker’s trade- 
mark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to buy advertised products, and 
often more economical. 


For FRESH 
pure cane sugar 
you just cant 


beat DIXIE 









































Most families do not spend 
enough for good books and 
useful magazines. Read what 
this meant to a farm family. 


By Alice K. Cripps 


HE best investment my husband 
and I ever made was when the 
depression was on and we did not 
have any extra money. Every penny 
had to be wisely spent. We lived on a 
farm and had five growing children. 


That was when we spent the most 
for books and magazines. We figured 
that those children couldn’t tell to 
save their lives what they had to eat 
a week ago last Tuesday for dinner 
or if they had dessert on Thursday. 
If they had good nourishing meals, 
that was all we asked. But if those 
children read a new book or studied 
a good article in a magazine, they 
were developing their minds, and an 
idea they got last Tuesday will be 
with them to use indefinitely. So we 
spent our few, hard-earned dollars 
for books, and it has paid better than 
any other investment we ever made. 
The years have proved it. 

The oldest son is pastor of one of 
the finest churches in the South, both 
from the standpoint of spiritual and 
material accomplishments. The sec- 
ond child is employed in the central 
office of a nationally known New York 
insurance company. No. 3 is private 
secretary to the president of a large 
bank. The fourth child is the wife of 
a farmer who owns a large plantation 
and is a leading livestock breeder in 
his county. 

The fifth child holds a responsible 
position with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

This youngest son voiced the truth 
when he said to us recently: “Mother, 
maybe you and Dad did not have 
much money as we were growing up, 
but there never was a time when we 
did not have the money to buy any 
book or magazine we wanted. You 
taught us to study. What you put in 
a child’s head, fire and war and flood 
can’t take away from him. Nobody 
can put a mortgage on your brains.” 













NB REILy & CO!” 







o Use only a TEAspoonful of Luzianne for every cup, 


instead of a TABLEspoonful of 
straight coffee. 


* There are 3 Luzionne-Octagon Coupons in every 
pail, redeemable at the Octagon Premium 


Parlor for NINE COUPONS. 


30 EXTRA CUPS 
from every pound 









A 20c GIFT FOR YOU! 


Packed in every 3-ib. pail, 
you will find a genuine 
“Fire-King” Cup and Saucer 
—at no additional cost. 














STOP Taking 


Harsh Drugs 
for CONSTIPATION 


End chronic dosing! Regain normal regularity 
this gentle, effective all-vegetable way! 


If you now take a laxative that 
causes cramps, griping, or dis- 
tress—stop! Many health au- 
thorities say harsh-acting drugs 
disrupt normal bowel action, 
can lead to harmful chronic 
dosing! 


Relief with natural juices 


To relieve occasional consti- 
pation surely and gently, take 
Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxative. 
It’s all-vegetable. No salts. No 
synthetic drugs. Won’t upset 
even a child. 


Dr. Caldwell’s chief ingredient 
is an extract of Senna, oldest 
and one of the finest natural 
laxatives known to medicine. 
It mildly stimulates the lower 
bowel, relieves you thoroughly 
yet comfortably. No cramps, or 
griping. Helps you get “‘onsched- 
ule” without repeated doses. 


Pleasant to take 


Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxative 
tastes good, makes you feel good. 
Even relieves gassy, sour stom- 
ach that constipation often 
brings. Get it today. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Mail bottie to Box 280, New York 18, N. Y. 


SENNA. 


DR.CALDWELLS sxx: 


Contained in pleasant-tasting Syrup Pepsin 
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whats the point in taking a harsh laxative 
thats hard on your innardg... 


when you gen wed tx a fine fiedh 
Sunkist Lemon and. start keeping regular the 
healthful way-with fregh Lemon in Water ? 


JUICE OF ONE 
FRESH LEMON 


IN A GLASS FIRST THING | 
OF WATER ON ARISING 


Laxative users should know these facts 


All that most people need to 
insure prompt, normal elimi- 
nation is the juice of a lemon 
in a glass of water, first thing 
on arising. 


Unlike harsh laxatives that 
irritate the digestive tract 
and impair nutrition, fresh 
Lemon in Water is good for 
you. Lemons are among the 
richest sources of vitamin C, 


supply vitamins P and B,. 
They alkalinize, aid digestion, 
help prevent colds, infection. 


How much better to keep your 
system regular with this nat- 
ural fruit drink that does you 
good every day you take it! 
Try fresh Lemon in Water ten 
days, first thing on arising. 
Give it time to establish reg- 
ularity for you. 


Cdifornia Sy nkist Lemong 








—_—eeeene PO ? A-PALRAASA 


WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 
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Made Her ACH 
ALL OVER... feel: 


Why suffer muscular 
Pains of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, pmbage. or 
chest colds 

Thousands say Hamlins : v2 
Wizard Oil brings quick relief. Just rub it 
on, rub it in. Relief comes quick. Pleasant 
odor. Will not stain clothes. At all druggists. 


HAMLINS 


WIZARD OIL 




















YOUR GIFT will 





LIVE ao LIFETIME 


All children will thrill to these two, new 
plays that teil the gospel stories of the 
birth of our Christ Child — they'll play 
them over and over again 

These three, 12’ records are non-break- 
able and come to you in a beautiful, green 
and gold Leatherette Album including 
two colorful bible pictures illustrating 
these stories. 

The First Christmas will live again in 
every home as the family listens to these 
beautiful Bible Plays. 

Order early — send check or money 
order for $5.95 (postpaid). Your money 
refunded if not completely satisfied. 


RADIO CHURCH ASSOCIATES 


145D STATE STREET 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
A_NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 
SERVING CHURCHES AND HOMES. 
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In the mixing center, all equipment 
and supplies are within “fingertip” 
reach to eliminate needless stooping. 





Mrs. Myrtle Westmoreland, home 
demonstration agent, admires the pies 
that are going into the electric oven, 


Meet the Master Farmer’s Wife 


(Continued from page 100) 


that she used a jar filler, tongs, frozen 
food and carton filler for freezing 
and canning. 

The washing machine and all 
laundry supplies are in the basement 
utility room. In bad weather this 
room becomes a drying room for the 
clothing. Mrs. Bell plans to own an 
automatic washing machine soon. “I 
couldn’t do without my electric mixer 
on wash day,” exclaimed Mrs. Bell. 
“I beat my starch as I add hot water 
and it never lumps.” 

A leaf from her diary will show 
you that this Master Farmer’s wife 
is up at 6 a.m. Before starting break- 
fast she makes her beds. (She’s 
learned to complete one side at the 
time, thus saving many trips around 
the bed.) By 9:30 she’s ready to read 
the morning paper and her mail. 
Then comes the noon meal prepara- 
tion and other homemaking jobs ac- 
cording to the season. 


“My weekly schedule varies with 








farm demands,” Mrs. Bell told me, 
“but I usually do my washing and 
ironing early in the week. I use the 
vacuum cleaner Tuesdays and Fr- 
days. Wednesdays and Thursdays 
are devoted to mending, sewing, can- 
ning, or special cleaning. I usually 
know ahead what will be expected 
from club, church, and other organi- 
zations, and plan my work to leave 
time for these activities.” 

Mrs. Bell is careful that her own 
children are not neglected because 
of her community and club projects. 
Making responsible citizens of Bar- 
bara and Clive is her most important 
job. “Even when they were small 
we gave the children a sense of re 
sponsibility for their own belong 
ings,” this mother told me. “They 
use their. weekly allowance for their 
clothing, recreation and giving. They 
realize that they must plan their ex 
penditures, but we help them in a 
real emergency.” 


The Master Farmer’s wife shows the home agent her supply of frozen cottage 
cheese. She also likes to have corn, limas, green beans, squash, strawberries 
peaches, cherries, beef, chicken, persimmons, and liver mush in the freezet 
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Three rib front tires optional 
at slight additional cost. 


What the Name FORD "on 
a Tractor Means to You! 


LOW First COST 
You can probably save from $50 to $500 over other 
two-plow tractors with comparable equipment. 

LOW OPERATING COST 
Thrifty to run; economical to maintain year after year. 

GOOD SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
Just call your nearby Ford Tractor dealer for 
prompt service. 

PARTS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
Genuine Ford parts availability keeps all Ford prod- 
ucts ready to go. 

MODERN DESIGN AND ENGINEERING 
Outstanding performance; easy to use for more dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs. 

QUALITY CLEAR THROUGH 
High quality standards, kept high by constant test 
and inspection. 


TOP VALUE AY TRADE-IN TIME 


Even after years of use, Ford Tractors bring good prices. 


| TRACTOR) 
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im FORD MEANS MORE 


h 





Is ever a name in business has come to 
mean all these things, that name is 
“Ford.” It has held the confidence of three 
generations of Americans. 


To millions of farmers, the Ford name 
recalls the cars and trucks that could always 
“get through”—and those early Fordson 
Tractors that did so much to speed the 
change to power farming. The Ford name 
is a reminder, too, of millions of dollars 
invested in soybean research which opened 


' IN TRACTORS, TOO! 


A name can promise sterling value; pledge lasting satis- 
faction; certify to an especially high type of performance. 
Aname can stand for productive genius that has changed 
the course of human history. A name can represent scien- 
tific research to create new prosperity and better living. 


huge new markets for this cash crop. 


The name “Ford” on a tractor today has 
a meaning even beyond all this. It means 
volume production resources unique in the 
farm equipment field—engineering leader- 
ship—low price and a generous measure of 
extra value for that price. 


And, finally, the name “Ford” is the 
symbol of a sound investment, for a Ford 
Tractor, even after years of use, will still 
bring a good price. 


FORD TRACTORS and DEARBORN IMPLEMENTS 


... the ideal working combination 


Dearborn Implements are designed to prisingly wide variety of jobs. Let your 





team with the Ford Tractor, to give nearby Ford Tractor dealer prove what 


you faster, easier, more economical a Ford Tractor can do for you—by an 





operation and better work on a sur- actual demonstration on your farm. 
DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION ec Birmingham, Michigan 


National Marketing Organization for the Ford Tractor and Dearborn Farm Equipment 


COPYRIGHT 1951, DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION 
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What’s New in Agriculture 


(Continued from page 12) 


production program, can become 
self-sufficient in feed. 

The great potential for increas- 
ing cattle production is believed 
by livestock experts here to be in 
an area extending from Central 
Texas to the Atlantic and north on 
a line from Kansas through Vir- 
ginia. The 1952 livestock census 
to be made next January is expect- 
ed to show that this area has had 
the largest percentage increase of 
any in the nation over the past 
two years. Beef cattle bred espe- 
cially for Southern climates al- 
ready are replacing cotton in 
many areas. : 


No New Farm Law 


Washington has about given up 
the idea of a brand-new farm pro- 
gram next year. Farm leaders, in- 
stead, will be working on amend- 
ments which will be designed to 
strengthen the present law with- 
out making radical changes. 

Leaders in the Farm Bureau 
and Grange say they believe the 
present farm law is adequate. All 
that is needed are amendments to 
“make it more effective.” 


Headline News 


Farmers are worth three times 
more money today than they were 
10 years ago. But Government 
economists suggested that farmers 
shouldn’t “gloat” over their new 
found wealth, because it is mostly 
“paper wealth”—and will be “gone 
with the wind” if deflation sets in. 
As of Jan. 1 this year, farmers 
were worth $143 billion. 

Crop prices dropped 17 per cent 
between planting and harvest- 
time. Meanwhile, things farmers 
buy went up 3 per cent. Wages 
are 12 per cent higher than a year 
ago—farm machinery is up 9 per 
cent and fertilizer and seeds up 
5 per cent. As a result, farmers 
are getting hurt, in spite of their 
new found “paper wealth.” 

Co-ops face new taxes as a re- 
sult of recent tax legislation. Farm 
leaders are undecided as to 
whether the new taxes will stop 
the cry that “co-ops don’t pay 
their share of taxes.” Most leaders 
believe that new taxes will take 
co-ops off the firing line for a 
while, anyway. New tax laws re- 
quire co-ops to pay corporate tax 
rate on undistributed earnings. 
But patronage refunds paid within 
8% months after close of fiscal year 
will be exempt. However, patron- 
age dividends must be reported 
on individual income tax reports. 

Rural “Dan Cupids” are worry- 
ing about the fact that many more 
rural girls than boys are moving 
to the city. The result is that there 
is a shortage of farm wife candi- 
dates in some areas. The census 
showed also that most ex-farmers 
move to small or middle-sized 
towns when they quit farming. 
Few jump right to the big cities. 

USDA reports that the consoli- 


dation of Government agricultural 
offices at the county level is 41 
per cent done. Some 1,245 PMA 
and SCS offices out of over 3,000 
have already moved. On the state 
level, seven state offices have con- 
solidated, four more are ready to 
do so, and 20 others have been 
authorized to move. 


PMA is trying out a new ap- 
proach to soil saving payments in 
at least one county in every state. 
Instead of paying out money for 
the same practices year after year, 
they are trying to work out pay- 
ments based on individual farm 
plans. PMA committeemen would 
have to confer with every farmer, 
however, to make new plans work. 
The Progressive Farmer has advo- 
cated this for some time. 


New SCS Chief 





Dr. R. M. Salter ... new head 
of the Soil Conservation Service. 


Increased emphasis on soil utili- 
zation and building of soil fertili- 
ty, plus added stress on local ad- 
ministration, is planned by R. M. 
Salter, new chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. Salter succeed- 
ed Dr. Hugh Bennett who became 
chief of SCS when it was created 
by Congress in 1935. Salter 
moved up from chief of USDA’s 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils 
and Agricultural Engineering, a 
position he had held since 1942. 


Salter says he plans no major 
changes in the basic policies of 
SCS. But he expects that the Soil 
Conservation districts will exercise 
greater authority in local conser- 
vation programs. Along with soil 
erosion work, he expects to direct 
SCS activities toward a greater 
degree of work on crop rotation, 
pasturage, and other soil-building 
practices. On the controversial 
ACP payments, he says: “I will 
insist that we get $1 worth of 
conservation for every $1 spent. 
ACP must be a conservation, not 
a subsidy program.” 

The new SCS chief is a native 
of Ohio and a graduate of Ohio 
State University. He became di- 
rector of the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in 
1940 and the next year joined the 
USDA Bureau of Plant Industry 
staff. He initiated studies which 
led to increasing greatly the yield 
of corn per acre in the South. 











Hester 2-Disc Side Plow on a Minneapolis-Moline 
Model “R" with Hester Depth Equalizer, specially 
designed for tricycle-type row crop tractors. 


© 


WHERE YOU'RE GOING 


ee 


WHAT YOU'RE DOING 


wit HESTER 


Disc Side Plows For Row Crop Tractors 


You’re always looking ahead with a 
Hester Disc Side Plow! From your seat, 
without stopping, you can instantly ad- 
just to plow at uniform depth over both 
hard and soft ground, to terrace, to 
break new ground—even to plow up 
small trees! With plow in place you can 
pull harrow:or other loads! 


Better Yields—Better Profits! 


With a Hester Disc Side Plow, the soil 
is better pulverized. There’s better aera- 
tion, less erosion, no air pockets, better 
crops! You can plant more ground, get 
better yields by plowing closer to fences 
and into corners. 


Save on Gas, Oil, Upkeep! 

Lighter draft means less power, less gas 
—and faster plowing! Fewer wearing 
parts, more rugged construction mean 
fewer replacements, longer life with 
Hester Disc Side Plows. 


Ask Your Dealer! 


Or write for complete information and 
prices. Give make and model of your 
tractor, name and address of your dealer. 
Hester Plow Co., Jacksonville 6, Fla. 


More Acres Per Gallon— More Acres Per Day! 


DISC SIDE 


ESTER eres 
dk & ROW CROP 


TRACTORS 


TERRACING and DITCHING 
made easier and faster 
with hydraulic power! 
—_— 


ADE TYPE | 





CH 


DITCHERS & TERRACERS 


For use with Ford, Ferguson, 


John Deere, Farmall ‘‘C’’, TWO-WAY 


Case VAC, and other tractors 
having hydraulic power. Other models available 


for pull 


type tractors. 


One-man tools for low-cost terracing, ditching, 
back-filling, grading, cleaning feed Jots, and 
other farm jobs. FREE literature. Mail coupon. 


rc 


Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., Inc. | 

Send literature to: 
Name .......... 
Address ... 


Owensboro, Kentucky 
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RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 


NEURITIS S 
Ao > 


The way 
thousands of 
physicians 
and dentists 
recommend 





Anccin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 
pain fast because Anacin is like a doctor's pre- 
scription—that is, Anacin contains not just one, 
but a combination of medically proven, active 
Ingredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
sands have been introduced to Anacin through 
their own dentist or physicians. If you have 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
pain. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 


















Got SORE HANDS? 


Get Sayman SALVE 
Get jor today, or 10¢ (no stomps) trial 50: 


size to Sayman Co., Dept. 12 St. Lovis (3), Mo. 
















PROFIT 


SHIP ALL FURS TO 


aylo 


TUTION 


Pays Top Price 
TAYLOR FREE HELPS 


32 page Catalog of Traps and Supplies 
and Raw Fur Price Lists mailed upon 
request...ALL FREE 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
FUR CENTER, 400 South 7th Street 
Dept. 1 St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


















Got STINGS ond BITES ? 
Get Sayman SALVE 


Get jor today, or 10¢ (no stomps) for trial 50: 











size to Sayman Co., Dept. P12 B St. Louis (3), Mo. 

FEELS FIT AS A FIDDLE! 
“For years I suffered from consti- 
pation. Regular use of ALL-BRAN 
has just done wonders!”’ Mrs. H. E, 
Deyo, 118 Halliday, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Just one of many un- 
solicited letters from 
ALL-BRAN users. 
This happy feeling 
can be yours, too, if 
you suffer from con- 
stipation due to lack 
of dietary bulk. Eat 
an ounce (about 14 cup) of crispy 
Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN daily, drink 
plenty of water! If not completely 
satisfied after 10 days, send empty 
carton to Kellogg’s, Battle Creek, 
Mich. DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK! 











DIMPLES-ECZEMA 2 
Get Sayman'sarve 


Get jar today, or 10¢ (no stamps) for tricl 
size to Saymon Co., Dept.i’12G St. Louis (3), Mo. 50: 














Pasture Reminders 
for December 


By W. W. Woodhouse, Jr. 


HE year 1951 has been a rough 
year on pastures in most places. 
Let’s try to make 1952 a better vear. 


1. Check over all new plantings | 


very carefully. 


Make sure your inoculation has | 


“caught.” The ex- 
treme dry condi- 
tions under which 
many pasture and 
alfalfa seedings 
were made last fall 
are bound to result 
in a lot of poorly in- 
oculated legumes. 
When in doubt, re- 
inoculate! 





Dr. Woodhouse 


Scatter manure over thin spots. 

If weeds are bad in any of your 
new plantings, check with your coun- 
ty agent. Spraying might be needed. 

2. You probably need all the graz- 
ing you can get for awhile now. 

Graze any excess growth you have 
on your small grain. Reasonable graz- 
ing for the next couple of months 
shouldn’t hurt your grain yields at all. 

Graze off the growth you left on 
your alfalfa last fall. You can use that 
now and without hurting the stand, 
if you don’t overdo it. In fact, it may 
help the disease problem. 


3. Better get your soil sampling 
done right away. That'll get yours in 
ahead of the rush that always hits the 
soil-testing laboratory a little later. 


4. Get lime ordered as well as your 
topdressing fertilizer. That’s the only 
way to get them both out when they 
ought to go on. Lime for next year’s 
plantings can be spread any time now. 


5. You can spread manure on pas- 
tures when most fields are too soft to 
get over. And pasture responds to 
manuring about as well as any other 
crop. Try it this winter! 

6. Bermuda grass is becoming a 
problem in some Ladino clover-grass 
pastures because of two dry years in 
a row. Plow up early and plant some 
crop that will produce shade, such 
as soybeans. For small areas, spot 
treatment with sodium TCA will 
be helpful. 

7. Kudzu gains in popularity dur- 
ing dry years. It is awfully good 
drouth insurance. See if you don’t 
have some rough land that might as 
well be planted to kudzu next spring. 
It’s possible to get the equivalent of 
1 ton of alfalfa hay each year in graz- 
ing from an acre of kudzu. 
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Soil Fumigation 
can be 


Profitable! 





fumigate tobacco seed beds with 


DOWFUME 


Users of this effective Dow soil fumigant realize substantial profits 
over and above the cost of treatment. Here’s why: Gassing 
plant beds with Dowfume MC-2 before the crop is planted 
most weed seeds present in the soil. This modern farm practice 
does away with old-time burning and hand-weeding methods. 
It controls nematodes, including the root-knot nematode, and 
certain other root-attacking pests. 
Dowfume MC-2 is economical. One pound treats 100 square feet of 


soil for weeds, wireworms, nematodes and certain other pests. Rapid 
aeration permits planting tobacco immediately after treatment. 


you with Dowfume MC-2 and the 
gas-proof cover for its application. 


Or write our Fumigant 


Your Dow dealer can suppl 
simple applicator, tubing an 





partment. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ern, 
CO) 
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Kills 
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intake, helps make better uv 


pullets getting Pan 
pullets on similar ra 
see your Dr. Hess dealer. 





Pan-a-min increa 
— i ee by sail Our Researc 
r and lay more eggs than 


-a-min lay earlie n. Try Pan-o-min— 


tions without Pon-a-mi 





ses feed 
h Form 





Worm your flock with Nicozine. Gets rid of both cecal 
worms and large roundworms in a hurry—in 36 to 72 hours 
after treatment. Use Nicozine Powder for flock treatment, 
Tabs if you prefer to treat birds individually. Won't hurt the 
birds—no danger of laying slump. Recommended for both 
chickens and turkeys. 







DR. HESS & CLARK, INC. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 








Scientific Farm-acevticals 
Since 1893 
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Take orders 





ads SAMPLE 
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THE MELVILLE CO., Dept. 6522, CINCINNATI 25, O. 


Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 
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2° Say “Merry Christmas” 
to 4. Friends With 


Progressive Farmer 





Best Tobacco Varieties 
(Continued from page 18) F R U i T T R E E Ss ' 


Plant and enjoy delicious, fresh 


practices that we have at our dis- ; 
fruit from your own home grounds 


posal to work with. Resistant varie- 
ties are divided into two classes: 
Dixie Bright 102, Vesta 30, and 
Vesta 33 are the more highly resistant 
lines. Dixie Bright 101, Oxford 1, 
Oxford 1-181, and the remainder of 
the Vestas have only moderate resis- 
tance to blackshank. In any case, 





Five Selected Varieties of Apples grafted on one 








> > > « “-oacict: .e” 2e tree — furnishing fruit from June until Ne . : 
remember 7. re orm does = ber. One. Sear uit from June ie Novem oe 
> as. P ; ity i > SP TO, §eOQcucs0.....ccsessees postpaid 
Pca ee BAe ble a or ay see | 4 ys TORO: 05.25 hice cee $5.35 postpaid 
jlackshank or Granville wilt as the 
ew . _ t as EARLY-BEARING APPLE TREES 
case may be. Three 3-year 6 to 7 ft. Trees — one each Early 


A » 
+ <} Yellow Transparent, Summer Rambo and Red 


rogressive | Here’s an easy way 


. ariZi 2 200) ic » Delicious - 
Farme = Summarizing the tobacco pictur« i a Be een 
to solve that for 1951 and the outlook for 1952, Ali'Three In our 3-year toWit. size_$4.98 postpaid 






































Christmas Gift we would focus the growers’ atten- THREE PEACH TREES 
3 tion on the following program: eateedy :  ~ yton 
problem—give i . i One each Red Haven, Elberta, 
1. A proper rotation will help greatly ons Riees lee = 
Progressive Farmer in the successful production of resistant Offer No. 1-15__..$3.65 postpaid 
aes: varieties on disease-infested soil. (See 
subscriptions. your county agent for suggested crops NEW ORIENT BLIGHT- 
to grow in the rotation.) A two-year s Phar g ed Ly pe wail 
rotation is helpful in a large percentage a8 6056, Wm... ee 
of the cases, but in badly infested soil iy ~. PEAR 
and where other conditions are unfavor- One 4 tb re Tees. 42 20 eestoald 
able for tobacco (nematode, wireworm, 
fertilizer injury, unfavorable weather), RED, WHITE AND BLUE GRAPE This cove 
b . ‘ Offer No. 1-8, consisting of 2 each Red Lucile, 
a three- or four-year rotation will be re- White Niagara and Early Blue Fredonia. steer at 1 
quired in many cases. County agents etal Six s-year Grape Vines_.._-98.85 postpaid Expositio 
ACH month vour and others have noted repeatedly this ee ae Og Se ee Cee Se Llovd Ro 
fri d ight year the much better crops where a Pruit Trees, Nut Trees, Berry Plants, Grape on 
riends, neighbors, rotation has been followed ee 
$ as , lespeople Wanted. . 
and relatives will be re- ’ sense Nyt > North Can 
a . 2. Get some experience with soil WAYNESBORO NURSERIES | 
minded of you and your treatment by treating at least a part of WAYNESBORO GINIA 
“Merry Christmas” as your acreage with DD or Dowfume ; | HE fc 
they receive a big issue W-40 wherever root knot or meadow : cove: 
nematode is bad. Plow up roots of to- is ob | 
. « 


of The Progressive 
Farmer. Just send two 
$1 bills for 4 gift sub- 


bacco plants as soon as possible after pnt Le IMPROVED 
harvest. Many of the nematodes will be 
killed when roots are exposed to the sun. 


3. Treat for wireworm control to re- 


were exhi 





scriptions for one year 

at 50 cents each or send duce injury from this pest. North ¢ 

$1 for each 2-year sub- 4. Apply fertilizer in such a way as to L 4-H’er | 

scription ordered. What insure least fertilizer injury to the root “ace 
3. Brahm: 


system. Use a band placement distribu- 
tor or make a split application insofar 
as possible. 


4. Childre 
5. Colt’s I 
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> . 5. Reasonably early transplanting is Cotton 
Christmas Greeting best. Avoid transplanting resistant vari- 8. Square 
card announcing you as eties late in hot summer. 9. Girl, Ay 


6. Careful harvesting of uniformly | Anyone can operate a BOSTROM. Level al by 10. Holly, } 


ripe tobacco will do much toward doing | following the si 

away with undesirable characteristics of | ee instrament, We manutacture 3 ll. Childre 

ioaiadali. - asd Sat models; Farm Leve' actors Leve 

varieties that buyers object to. vertible Level. All BOSTROM Lovels aro sold . ell 
=— oS . ' actices on the guarantee of satisfaction or m - Vuse, 

Finally, follow other good practices Sock, WAHE TODAY no Un ; — 

and proper management in order to | and name of our distributor near you. 


offset or overcome as many of the un- 


Releigh, Gieminghom, Memphis, er Delles favorable conditions as possible. The 
’ ’ 7 


farmer must not depend too much on yi creer 
a a ae aegis p ae Re “4 -TO- service 
ne variety and lose sight of the things t with Portable Sawmi 


the giver if you so re- 
quest in blank below. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 1 Year....50c. 2 Years....$1.00 
Outside 14 Southern States: 1 Year....$1.00 


Why not renew your own subscription now. Just enclose $1.00 for 2 years. 


Bostrom - ett Co, 
Mail to The Progressive Farmer at our nearest office— 522 Stonewall St., S. W. ATLANTA, GA. 
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he can do himself and the recom- Selective cutting from farm wood 
NE OE LI, ST ee, PRE TE ROE. IE oS pa Ae eee mended practices that are known to al cox peace cnt 
contribute to success with tobacco. 





moved cheaply at truck speed. Ar 
- curate lumber without log hauling 
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Route No...... . Le Ce ee SE EE DE a or overcutting. Big profits in custos 
In the meantime, research is being | \ sawing. Send_for free literature 
ES ie AST I iP a ra IY continued to find higher resistant ma- UMBER HARV i} CONSERVES 
ak as aaa ans terials and develop lines with high P. ©. Graney 710-8 TeMeER 
SEE ETN SOLA LOE CO ee yields and good quality. But because 
3 : of the very complexity of the prob- 
Route No. soeoenoneee BOX NOW Years === lem and the large volume of work re- 
quired to develop even one accep- 
CE ON EI I BIBL ANN SS es DL FIO, SE table variety, progress along these i 






Big Milkers - - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 


Weite tor Booklets 


lines is slow at best. Growers should 
not expect, in the very near future, 


Dear 
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Route No.......... EN NE See ee ae eee ee Years.. | varieties with higher resistance than Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
: a . ere 25 Center St., Brandon, Vt SECON 
we have in the recommended varie- 3 ve 
SD a OE Fi aeie se eT eee aE ties now available. 
| NA AN RE em cel tay rte Bee FIELD CHOPPING celve 
If i 1. t field 
you are using or plan to use a ho me 


chopper for your forage crops, write at 

once for facts on how to obtain the maxi- 

mum benefits from chopped forage. 

MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
349 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio ,.., 
—f it, 
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Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 


Nee Ca IEP OES ae tant I = TO. a inflation, that monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 
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Which Covers Did 
You Like Most? 


Men’s Women’s Choice 


Choice 


~Progressive Farmer 


Soulbrre i ker Ke 
tag tinraett Semen 
CRAMER EPS SEER 
OO heat ans ‘omens tapesons 


he 
Fone $9508. nn 
$8 208 










This charming picture of a young peo- 
ple’s choir at Thanksgiving Church, a 
country church in Johnston County, 
N. C., was the top favorite of rural 
women who voted at both the Virginia 
and North Carolina state fairs. 


This cover photo of grand champion 
seer at 1950 International Livestock 
Exposition as shown by Texas 4-H’er 
Lloyd Robinson was No. 1 choice of 
farm men voting at both Virginia and 
North Carolina state fairs. 





HE following figures show the relative popularity of Progressive Farmer 














= covers, November 1950 through October 1951 inclusive, as shown by 

D votes at- the Virginia and North Carolina state fairs where all 12 covers 

L were exhibited, 

4 MEN’S VOTES WOMEN’S VOTES 

North Carolina Virginia North Carolina Virginia 

44 1.4-H’er and Steer 4-H ’er and Steer 1. Children’s Choir Children’s Choir 

ten & 2 Granddad’s Farm Colt’s Head 2. UN Flag Colt’s Head 

by & 3 Brahman Cattle Granddad’s Farm 3. Vase, Flowers UN Flag 

dee @ 4. Children’s Choir Brahman Cattle 4. Granddad’s Farm 4-H’er and Steer 

coé @ 5. Colt’s Head UN Flag 5. Holly, Mistletoe Granddad’s Farm 

ual § 6.UN Flag Children’s Choir 6. Girl, Apple Girl, Apple 

nes 8 7. Cotton Picking Girl, Apple 7. Colt’s Head Vase, Flowers 

FY* @ 8. Square Dance Cotton Picking 8. 4-H’er and Steer Brahman Cattle 

em B 9 Girl, Apple Square Darfce 9. Cotton Picking —_ Holly, Mistletoe 

ie 10. Holly, Mistletoe : hildren, Sand 10. Brahman Cattle Cotton Picking 

ded 30x 11. Children, Sand = Children, Sand 

e 3 ll. Children, Sand Hally, Mistletoe Box Box 

sold Box 12. Square Dance Square Dance 

aor 12. Vase, Flowers Vase, Flowers 

ices 

Co. They Won Bonds 

_ In the drawing of names for the two $50 Sav- 

ings Bonds offered as prizes, the winner in North 

aan Carolina was William Corbett, Dunn, Harnett 
County, and in Virginia was a charming little 
seven-year-old maiden, Anita Lois May. Anita 





Lois sent us her photograph and a letter of appre- 
ciation so irresistibly charming as to make us wish 
we had another bond to give her. Here it is: 










Bebna, kh. 
Oct 26, 1951 
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Yes, you can be sure of honest value 
in the rubber footwear you need all 
around the farm—and in town, too. 
Buy BALL-BAND, the quality brand 
with the famous Red Ball trade-mark on 
the sole. For correct fit, lightweight 
comfort, and hard wear—for warm, 
dry feet in cold, wet weather, get 
BALL-BAND Weatherproofs at the 
store that displays the Red Ball. 













Be sure to try the new Liqua-Flex foot- 
wear—another BALL-BAND Develop- 
ment, lightest weight and most flexible 
of all Weatherproofs. 












ARCTICS. 4 and 5- 
buckle heights. 
Securely anchored 
buckles, sturdy 
soles, correct fit. 










2-SNAP GAITER. A becoming 
style for women and girls. 
Light, convenient, smart 
fitting. Black or brown. 




















Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. e@ A ‘‘Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
e Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a nurebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. @ ‘‘Equality for Agriculture’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. @ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual: 
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Meet higher milk standards 
with a sanitary milk house 





Standards of cleanliness in the handling of milk are steadily 
being raised. To meet these standards and produce top 
quality milk, a sanitary milk house is a necessity. More 
than that, it is a real saver of time and labor. 


By far the most popular milk house is one with concrete 
floors and concrete masonry walls. That’s because it’s simple 
to build . . . easy to keep clean .. . costs little to maintain 
and will last a lifetime. 


Your Lehigh Dealer will be glad to advise you regarding 
this and other concrete construction. See him the next time 
you're in town. 


BERG ncn orc re, 


can build a milk house like this which 
requires: 

FOR FOOTINGS AND FLOORS 

34 sacks Lehigh Cement 

3% cv. yds. sand 

4% cv. yds. gravel 


LEHIGH 


FOR MASONRY WALLS 

3 sacks Lehigh Mortar Cement 

Y cv. yd. mortar sand 

250 8x8x16-in. regular blocks 

74 8x8 x16-in. corner return blocks 
30 8x8 x8-in. corner return blocks 
55 glass blocks 


NOTE: Estimate allows for two steel 
window openings (for ventilation) on 
the two walls not shown in the 
photograph. 


CEMENTS 
LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 





ALLENTOWN, PA. © CHICAGO, IlL © SPOKANE, WASH. 


WORMING HOGS PAYS OFF 


Hogs that are free of worms make faster gains and get 
to market earlier. Worming hogs regularly means more 
profits. The safe, fast and easy way to worm hogs is 
with Dr. LeGear’s Hog Worm Powder. One treatment 
does the job. Dr. LeGear’s Hog Worm Powder gets 
both round worms and nodular worms...it’s the safest 
way to worm pigs in one day. Mix with slop or 
feed. Send for educational free folder on “Why, 
When and How Hogs Should be Wormed.” 


Dr. LeGear Medicine Co., St. Louls, Missouri SOLD EVERYWHERE 

THE SEED THAT PRODUCES 
BIGGER YIELDS AND HIGHEST 
QUALITY! 


You can rely on Minnesota Certified 
Seed Potatoes. Pure as to variety with 
vigor necessary for the production of 
bigger yields and better quality. Grown 
in cooperation with and under the ex- 
acting requirements of this depart- 
ment, you are assured of the best. 


THE SEED YOU PLANT IS IMPORTANT 
Every car of Minnesota Certified Seed 
Potatoes must meet specified seed 
grade requirements and is inspected 
by a licensed federal-state inspector. 
Your local dealer can supply you. 



































Look for the official 
Blue Certification 
Tag on every bag! 


IT’S FREE 













Write Dept A for complete list of 
Minnesota Certified Seed Producers 





a4 OF MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SEED POTATO CERTIFICATION DEPT. UNIVERSITY FARM, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 





Ideas To Make Poultry Pay 


By D. F. King 
Poultry Editor 


LACE your order now for chicks 

for next year’s layers. At the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, chicks 
hatched in December and January 
have been more profitable than 
chicks hatched later in the spring. 
These chicks start laying in June and 
July just as eggs get scarce and start 
up in price. They lay at a heavy rate 
throughout summer, and under 
morning lights lay well all fall, win- 
ter, and spring. 


Chicks To Buy This Year 


How is a farmer to know where to 
get his chicks? The University of 
California compared chicks from a 
number of hatcheries that owned and 
operated their own breeding flocks, 
with chicks from hatcheries that did 
not do their own breeding work. The 
chicks were brooded together and 
kept under identical conditions for the 
laying year. These were the results: 





found that chicks not isolated at all 
died at the rate of 43 per cent during 
the growing period and laying year. 
Chicks isolated for 14 days, then 
mixed with this flock on contami- 
nated ground, died at the rate of 28 


per cent. Chicks isolated 








Breeder 

Hatchery 
Egg value per hen.........................-.- $5.96 
Sale value pullet at end.................... .90 
Total egg and meat value... .-$6.86 
Feed cost per a 
Valens peliet OF Bimie. neon cscnscecerene 1.62 
Total cost pullet and feed................ $3.83 
New income over feed and pullet....$3.03 


28 days showed 26 per 
cent mortality; 56 days, 20 
76 per cent; 112 days, 11 per 
; cent. In another test, 

1.82 chicks brooded in isolation 

162 had a7 per cent paralysis 
mortality as compared 
with 20 per cent paralysis 


Commercial 








Chicks from hatcheries with a 
good breeding program for each of 
two years averaged about $1 more 
net income. 

What breed should a man get? 
Average production for each breed 
can be determined from various 
sources, but this isn’t always reliable. 
Maybe you have a breeder near you 
who has very good Rhode Island 
Reds or Barred Rocks. His birds 
would probably do much better than 
average New Hampshires or Leg- 
horns. If you do not have a good 
local breeder and must depend on 
just average chicks for production of 
market eggs, then consider the fol- 
lowing: The California Egg Laying 
Test keeps a record of feed eaten, 
body weight, and value of eggs laid 
by each breed. In a three-year test 
involving 1,292 White Leghorns it 
was found that each bird ate 91 
pounds of feed and laid 218 eggs in 
a year. They made $4.65 each above 
cost of feed. In the same test, New 
Hampshires ate 99 pounds of feed 
and laid 203 eggs each in a year for 
a profit of $3.91 above feed cost. 
Special strains of other breeds may 
beat Leghorns in profits, but on the 
average, White Leghorns are still the 
No. 1 breed for market eggs. 


Brood in Isolation 

Disease causing greatest loss in 
laying flocks in the U.S. is fowl pa- 
ralysis or leukosis. There is no cure 
for birds that get this disease. You 
can prevent many hens from getting 
fowl paralysis by brooding next year’s 
chicks on uncontaminated ground 
isolated from old chickens. The 
Washington Experiment Station 


mortality for chicks brood- 
ed near adult chickens. Experiment 
station workers at Cornell, N. Y., had 
a 54 per cent loss from paralysis from 
chicks raised near hens. They had 
but a 9 per cent loss when chicks 
were raised in isolation. 

If this disease is causing big livers, 
gray eyes, blindness, paralyzed legs 
or wings in your young pullets that 
are about laying age, make every ef- 
fort to raise next year’s pullets on 
clean ground and several hundred 
feet away from adult chickens. 


Stop Turkey Lesses 
This month many turkeys will go 
to market. Did you know that 35 
per cent of all turkeys sold will be 
lowered at least one grade because 
of bruises? The lower grade and 
lower price you get for about one- 
third of your turkeys is caused by 
careless handling. Try to use good 
methods in catching, hauling, 
dressing this year and save this big 
marketing loss. 


Turkey Feathers 


If you dress turkeys for the Christ- 
mas holiday trade, keep in mind that 
world conditions are again stimulat- 
ing the demand for feathers. It will 
now pay farmers to spend a little 
time saving the feathers. About all 
that is necessary is to separate the 
body feathers from the tail and wing 
feathers, keep them free of blood, 
and dry them as quickly as possible. 
A record kept on 245 turkeys shows 
a yield of 75 pounds of body feathers 
and 63 pounds of wing and tail 
feathers. The feathers were sold for 


$52.05, which amounted to a little 


over 21 cents per turkey. 
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You’re sure to be money 

‘ahead every time you buy 
a Black Diamond horse rasp. 
That’s because these 
expertly hardened rasps of 
finest file steel cut faster 

and stay sharp longer than 
ordinary rasps. So remember, 
it isn’t the amount of money 
you put into a rasp that 
counts—it’s the value in long, 
time-saving service you 
get out of it. Good hardware 
dealers will tell you that— 
which is why so many of them 
sell Black Diamond brand. 


FREE 48-PAGE BOOK, “FILE FILOSOPHY” 
tells about all kinds of rasps and files used on the farm 
and in the woods; how to use and care for them. Send 
for your copy—today. No charge or obligation. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO., 68 Acorn St, Providence 1, R. I. 
( In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 


BLACK DIAMOND 
FILES FOR EVERY 


PURPOSE 








@ WINTER 
@ SPRING 
@ SUMMER 














Here’s the answer to farm 
and garden tasks. CHORE- 
MASTER is “tops” for operating ease, 
finer mechanical features, trouble-free 
service. More than 35 low-cost attach- 
ments for cultivating, mowing, snow 
plowing, , spraying, hauling, etc. Order 
now. Write for free literature and 
name of dealer. 


CHOREMASTER DIVISION 
The Lodge & Shipley Co. 
820 Evans St. Cincinnati 4, Ohio 





IM THIS HOUSE> 






We Trust You 


Here‘s YOUR opportunity 
to earn EXTRA MONEY 
QUICK—as much as you 


¢ CHRIST 
ree e'S KING 
want! Aimost every family te 
will buy at least a few of 


Prose popular, large home size Diamond Mottoes 


ONLY 25c EACH 
Wouldn’t you like to have plenty of extra spending money 
“just by selling our most beautiful religious mottoes at 
sly 25e each. They sparkle with brilliant red, blue, green, 
silver and gold colors—just like tiny, beautiful diamonds! 
Yes, anyone can sell these mottoes! They sell on sight! 
You SEND NO MONEY in advance and you don’t pay the 
bostman. WE TRUST YOU. Just write, “‘Send me 30 as- 
sorted large size mottoes to sell at 25c each.’’ After you 
have sold all 30 mottoes, YOU KEEP $2.50 and send us 
the balance of $5.00. Start earning money RIGHT AWAY! 


Diamond Motto Associates, Inc. 
922-7 Manchester St. Lexington, Ky. 








A Crusade for Good Health 
(Continued from page 16) 


or are now under construction. When 
construction now under way is com- 
pleted, nearly 2,100 new hospital 
beds will be available. Through July 
1 this year about $24% million has 
been authorized for Virginia’s gener- 
al hospital and health center pro- 
gram. Of this amount, about $10 
million came from federal funds, $3% 
million from state funds, and about 
$11 million from local sources. About 
$1% million of the above amount has 
been or will be devoted to construc- 
tion of health centers. 

The map on page 16 shows that 
the new hospital construction is 
fairly well distributed over the state, 
the exception being in the Northern 
Neck counties. In that area, accord- 
ing to Dr. Garnett, the people felt it 
would be wiser to patronize Rich- 
mond institutions. Southwestern 
counties have long been served by a 
number of small, privately owned 
hospitals and clinics. 


Virginia Health Council Helps 

In 1947 Virginia had 1 doctor to 
each 2,000 rural people as compared 
with 1 doctor to each 600 city peo- 
ple. Nearly half of the rural coun- 
ties had fewer doctors in 1947 than 
in 1942. However, there can be no 
doubt that more doctors will move to 
rural areas as hospitals now under 
construction are completed. New 
hospitals provide doctors with facili- 
ties they must have to serve rural 
people effectively. 

A vital force in the state’s health 
progress is the Virginia Council of 
Health and Medical Care. A volun- 
tary - association of 52 state - wide 
groups intensely interested in better 
health, it has published a series of 
public opinion reports on health mat- 
ters. Public meetings are held and 
action stimulated. Typical of its pro- 
gram was a recent two-day confer- 
ence on care of crippled children 
which resulted in substantial prog- 
ress. Already the council has drawn 
up recommendations to the 1952 
legislature calling for further expan- 
sion of the health program. Included 
in the recommendations are 1) local 
health facilities for the 15 counties 
not now having them and 2) exp%n- 
sion of the state’s agricultural exten- 
sion service to ‘aid rural people in 
planning better-balanced meals. 

Through enlightened public opin- 
ion, active community campaigns, 
and excellent leadership, Virginia is 
moving rapidly along the road to 
better health. 


How Farm Families Can Help 

How wisely are tarm people now 
using medical services? A survey of 
231 rural doctors in Virginia showed 
that less than 10 per cent of the 
farm men and women they serve 
have regular annual physical exam- 
inations. Less than 25 per cent of the 
state’s farm families carry hospital 
and surgical insurance. It is impera- 
tive that farm people follow com- 
mon-sense good health practices if 
they are to profit fully from modern 
medical aid near them. It is squarely 

(Continued on page 118) 
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-Extra-value home heaters... 
styled to warm your heart 


THIS SPACE 
RESERVED 
FOR YOUR NEW 
WORK-FREE 
DIRT-FREE 





Se les fe 


Modern-Styled Duo-Therm “Imperial” 
—A Great New Oil Home Heater Value 


You beautify your home when you heat 
with a Duo-Therm, America’s most pop- 
ular fuel oil heater. 

These handsome circulators blend with 
the finest furnishings—and deliver plenty 
of low-cost comfort at the touch of a 
dial. Exclusive Dual Chamber Burner 
burns clean at every setting, gets more 
heat from every drop of oil. Built over- 
size, to give you extra heat on extra-cold 
days. Has no moving parts to wear out. 

Models shown have big radiant-heat 
doors and built-in humidifier. All models 
have money-saving Waste Stopper, Auto- 
matic Draft Minder and Fully Coordi- 
nated Controls that are easily converted 
to automatic thermostat. 

See the difference, feel the difference, 
save the difference—with a Duo-Therm! 





Fine Furniture Styled Duo-Therm 
Chippendale—to beautify your home 


Visit your local Duo-Therm dealer now. 

13 beautiful models to choose from, 
for 1 to 6 rooms, from $57.00 to $139.95. 
Attachable fuel tank, $7.95 to $10.00. 
Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories. 
Save up to 25% on fuel with new 
automatic Power-Air Blower! 
Circulates heat by force through house 
for warmer floors, greater floor-to-ceiling 
comfort. This positive, forced warm-air 
circulation saves up to 25% on fuel! 
Blower turns itself off and on automati- 
cally. Easily added to most Duo-Therm 
heaters and often pays for its small extra 
cost in one heating season. 

If you use LP or any type gas... 
see the complete line of Duo-Therm Gas 
Home Heaters for 1 to 6 rooms. 


Over 1,800,000 Warmly Satisfied Customers .. « 


DUOTHERM eceye cc-cheate 


Prices subject to change and most models are $5.00 higher in the 11 western states, DUO-THERM is a registered 
trade mark of the Motor Wheel Corporation. Copyright 1951. 


meer eee---- MAIL THIS TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATIO 











Duo-Therm Div. of Motor Wheel Corp., Dept. PF-12, Lansing 3, Michigan 
Without obligation, send me free literature as checked below: 
(] Fuel Oil Home Heaters (1) Automatic Gas Water Heaters 
((] Gas Home Heaters (J Automatic Oil Water Heaters 
Name 
Address 
Town Zonge—____State 
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Hugh MacRae and 
“Uncle Bob” Ruffner 


Associate Editor William Poe, who was a student 
under Professor Ruffner and a friend of Hugh 
MacRae, here pays a deserved tribute to both men. 


ITHIN a week recently, death 

came to two North Carolinians 
—R. H. Ruffner, Raleigh, and Hugh 
MacRae, Wilmington—who were pio- 
neers in developing the South’s live- 
stock industry. 

From the time he came to North 
Carolina State College in 1919, Prof. 
Ruffner instilled in his students the 
enthusiasm for livestock 
which was his own cardi- 
nal characteristic. In all 
his courses — dairying, 
livestock judging, history 
of breeds, and others that 
comprised t h e livestock 
curriculum — he stressed 
this great truth: 

There is a dignity and 
a joyousness in livestock 
production unknown to 
the farmer who grows 
crops alone. The sound- 
est prosperity, the hap- 
piest farm people, are found in those 
sections where the cow, not cotton, 
is king. 

A man who breathed life into 
yard-long pedigrees, he read into the 
development of a dairy, or beef, or 
swine breed, all the sweat™and an- 
guish and final triumph of men who 
make the breeding of a more perfect 
animal their fondest ambition. As he 
saw a fine specimen of livestock— 
particularly a dairy cow—there would 
come into his eyes a sparkle that 
clearly spoke: “Next to man, here is 
the Lord’s noblest creation!” It was 
the genius of this man as a teacher 
not only that he felt these truths at 
a time when livestock was held in 
light regard in the state, but he made 
his students feel them also—and in- 
spired them to go out and spread the 
gospel of livestock over the length 
and breadth of North Carolina. 

Today all over the state, many on 
acres that have but recently known 
the nurture of cow manure, thousands 
of farmers and farm boys gaze on 
sleek Jerseys, Guernseys, and Hol- 
steins, their fattening Herefords or 
Aberdeen-Angus. And often there 
comes into their faces the same glow 
that lighted the eyes of R. H. Ruffner 
as he taught a generation of students 
that livestock could ‘bring new dig- 
nity and prosperity to North Caro- 
lina farming. 

If heaven is indeed a place of 
green pastures, R. H. Ruffner will 
soon have livestock grazing there. 
Without it, heaven would be disap- 
pointing to him! 

Hugh MacRae made a lasting 
contribution to Southern agriculture 
with the following phrase: 

“The South will come into its own 
when its fields are green in winter!” 

It is a tribute to the strength and 
vigor of the livestock industry in the 
South that Hugh MacRae will be re- 
membered for these words long after 





Mr. Ruffner 


his great accomplishments as a cor- 
poration executive, real estate de- 
veloper, and colonizer are forgotten. 
He was a versatile person, a big busi- 
ness executive with a passion for the 
welfare of the common man, an en- 
gineer whose most worthy service 
was to agriculture. 

It was not an easy task to which 
Hugh MacRae set him- 
self in the "30s—to prove 
that the South, blessed 
with ample rainfall and 
a long growing season, 
could become a livestock 
empire. For many years, 
noted livestock authori- 
ties had taught just the 
opposite. Animal dis- 
eases, terrific heat in sum- 
mer, and lack of native 
forage crops, they said, 
would forever condemn 
the South to be an area 
of crops—and crops alone. 

We visited Hugh MacRae’s In- 
vershiel Farm in the summer of 1938. 
He showed us sleek dairy cattle 
that had been on pasture for 12 
straight months. He showed us their 
production records which proved 
they had not suffered in output. He 
told us of his importing seed from 
foreign nations, of his never-ceasing 
efforts to find the ideal combination 
of forage crops for 12-months’ graz- 
ing. It was his goal, he said, tc make 
the South a land of milk, and meat, 
and butter. 


Many there were — wiser men 
than he in the science of agriculture— 
who scoffed at this doughty Scot as 
he pounded away incessantly at his 
theme of year-round grazing. He was 
a zealot, said the kindest; a crank, 
said many. But he did not swerve 
from his course. “Come to Inver- 
shiel and see,” he implored. “What 
is being done here can be done all 
over the South. And our region will 
be the greater for it!” 

In time many came, many saw, 

(Continued on page 120) 
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with fmc PORTABLE 


_- IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
CKJOINT 














Choose either FMC LOCKJOINT or FMC SHUR- 
RANE portable aluminum irrigation systems for 
lasting, trouble-free service . . . FMC LOCKJOINT 
heavy-duty cast aluminum couplings are permanently 
attached to aluminum pipe—you can’t lose an FMC 
LOCKJOINT coupling . . . FMC SNUR-RANE 
heavy-duty cast aluminum couplings are detachable 
| —their flexibility, durability and efficiency have 
+ been proven by 20 years actual use in the field. 

8 


For full particulars, write Drawer PF-1, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Lakeland, 
Florida. he 

DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 
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_ Hydraulically V operated from 


Five, Tractor, Jeep, Truck POWER TAKE-OFF 


», Here's real flexibility and large cutting capac 
‘% ity that lets you work where you please, at any 
5 le. Uses power you already have. 
$ UNIT IS COMPLETE, READY TO OPERATE 
+ Large capacity hydraulic pump attaches te 
§ power take-off in less than a minute! Con 
Works Large : venient control stops, starts saw. No operator 
Circular Area + needed at power source. Sold direct and guat- 
¢ anteed by manufacturer. 
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For the 
serum-virus 
method of 


ae y “é,> 
CHOLERA Protection 


there is nothing better than 


COLORADO 
Brand PRODUCTS 


Made from clean-blooded animals 
raised in high altitudes, bathed in 
ultra-violet rays. Over a quarter cen- 
tury of dependable immunity. 

Every bottle Government sealed. 


COLORADO SERUM CO. 


4950 York Street Denver, Colorado 
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Tus photo of an infested tobacco 
root is typical of the damage nema- 
todes do to many crops in this area. 
D-D* prevents this damage! 

The best time to treat your soil 
with D-D is in the fall . . . now. You 
have more time to choose a day 
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when field temperature and mois- 
ture are just right . . . time is so 
short in early spring! Now, before 
you get in a cover crop, there is very 
little vegetation in the ground ... 
D-D gets in its good work with 
maximum effect. 


And...there’s nothing like D-D for nematode kill 








D-D is recommended by state and local 
authorities . . . it’s endorsed by growers 
throughout the country. There’sno 
guesswork or gamble... . if your profit 
is suffering from nematodes in your soil, 


Call your Shell Chemical distributor now 
for information on D-D. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
1415 LIBERTY LIFE BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


D-D is the cure. Years of big scale use ment to do it. Either way the cost is 









repaid many times in larger yield and 
higher profit. 


prove it over and over. 

D-D is easy to use. . . your own trac- 
tor can do the job, or you can arrange 
for a trained crew with their own equip- 
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AT Low cosrf? 


WIth 46-Gide ForK 


you can reach distant work quicker 
and get around easier on your farm 
or ranch, when you ride this peppy. handy 
2-wheeler. It saves valuable time on er- 
rands of all kinds, trips to town, visits 
to neighbors, meetings, emergencies. And 
you'll have a barrel of fun, too, going on 
trips and outings. This year the 125 is 
better than ever, with improved, oil-lu- 
bricated Tele-Glide Fork, 3-speed gear 
shift, 2-wheel brakes, bright lights, big 
tires, folding footrests and other features. 
Highest quality, lowest upkeep . . . 90 
miles and more per gallon. Try a free 
ride. See your dealer. Mail coupon now. 






HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept PF, Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 
Send colorful folder ond information 
about the low-cost, ~onoaical -to- 
operate Harley- Davidson “125. 


Seeaeesea eee eee eB Be eS eS ae eae eee eee 
WANTED: A few franchises available for the full 
line of famous Big Twins and the 125 Model. Write today. 





Anvil Brand f or 
Sure! 






Give Dad or 
Son a smart 
Anvil Zipper 
Jacket this 
Christmas! 
Dressy, useful and rug- 
ged; so much quality at 
so reasonable a price! 
Popular shades in vat 
dyed twills, whipcord, 

suitings, all Sanfor- 

: ] ized. Smartly styled 
~ ~~ from tailored collar 
end lined yoke to waist, snug-fitting with 
tong-life elastic. And such comfort! Action 
pack, full shoulders, sleeves with adjustable 
cuffs. Deep, roomy breast pockets, too, with 
dressy button-down flaps. The Tag O’ Facts 
with every garment tells even more. 
Like all Anvil Work ‘n’ Play Clothes these Zipper 
Jackets are tops in superior utility wear. 

See ALL Anvilwear at your favorite store. 


ANVIL BRAND FACTORIES 


Since 1899 High Point, N. C. 








MAKE BIG MONEY 
Selling Monuments 





GUARANTEE MONUMENT CO. 
479-P Marietta St., N.W., Atianta, Ga, 








Livestock Progress 





A’ a recent meeting in Spartan- 


burg County, S. C., honoring 
1,500 contestants in soil conservation 
program in six adjacent counties, 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan made two remarkable state- 
ments about the future of Southern 
agriculture, and especially Southern 
livestock development. 

In his formal address Secretary 
Brannan said: “The future require- 
ments from agriculture will greatly 
exceed our current rate of produc- 
tion. . . . Opportunities here in the 


Farm Income Jumps 
(Continued from page 17) 


quit growing corn. Instead, they 
grow more winter grain — oats and 
barley. They even use barley (cut 
in dough stage) for silage—about 70 
tons a year—and like it fine. “Our 
concrete block silo has steel cables 
around in mortar joints to hold it to- 
gether,” said Mr. Bell. “The hatch- 
way to silo doors is made of old oil 
drums we cut and welded together. 
The dairy barn has 8 stanchions and 
a modern milk room. The haymow 
in the big barn holds 40 tons, and 
our hay drier gives us better hay and 
prevents damage. We like the hay 
manger in the lounge for the cows to 
help themselves.” Ten acres of al- 
falfa provide about 30 tons hay, and 
small grain is followed by lespedeza 
cut for hay. In recent years yields of 
all crops have increased and are now 
nearly double county average yields. 
For instance, Victorgrain oats aver- 
age 75 bushels per acre (county aver- 
age, 35); and Colonial barley, 50 
(county average, 30). 

Part of the plan carried out pro- 
vides for tractor farming altogether, 
so the team of horses was disposed 
of long ago. How can a farmer 
economically tractor-operate such a 
small farm? Here is the answer: “We 
own one tractor and the dies trac- 
tor equipment,” said Mr. Bell. “But 
ownership of the bigger machinery 
like combine, ensilage cutter, manure 
spreader, etc., is shared with my 
three brothers who live nearby. Also, 
we do some work for neighbors.” 


South are at least as great as 
anywhere in the country. In 
fact, I believe the possibilities 


been, and still are, larger in 
the South than for the nation 
as a whole. . USDA scien- 
tists believe that progress in 
research with feed crops on a 
scale comparable with that 
now in effect in cotton and 
tobacco would probably make 
it possible for Southern farm- 
ers to grow enough feed to 
support three times your 
present livestock numbers.” 

In a later press conference 
Secretary Brannan gave this 
significant answer when a 
Progressive Farmer editor 
questioned him about balanc- 
ing crops with livestock in 
the Southeast: 

“Research of the USDA and Land- 
Grant colleges in improved pasture 
practices has now made it possible 
to graze 1 animal unit per acre here 
in the Southeast, whereas 5 acres are 
required per animal unit in the west- 
ern grazing area. The Southeast is 
going to be the livestock area of the 
country in the not too distant future. 
Our new varieties of grasses and leg- 
umes and improved practices fore- 
cast a bright future for this area.” 


Thus, by group use and sharing capi- 
tal outlay for the expensive ma- 
chinery, farmers get work doné eco- 
nomically and efficiently. 

Even though struggling to improve 
an exhausted farm, build a home and 
farm buildings, make other improve- 
ments and pay off the mortgage, the 
Bell family has found time to take an 
active part in community betterment. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bell are leaders in their 
church and Sunday school, and of- 
ficers in their local Grange. Their 
greatest pride and joy, of course, is 
in their two fine children: Clive, 14, 
and Barbara, 12, both active in 4-H 
club work, Grange, Sunday school, 
and other youngfolks’ activities 
Clive wants to farm, and Barbara 
hopes to study home economics. 


More and More Beef Cattle! 


S just one straw showing which 
way the wind is blowing, the fol- 
lowing facts seem significant. The 
latest bulletin of the American Here- 
ford Association reports 440 new 
members the past two months from 
40 states. Of these 440 members— 
more than 40 per cent—186 are from 
the 14 Southern States as follows: 
Texas—41 North Carolina—12 
Oklahoma—28 Virginia—11 
Georgia—15 Alabama—8 
Kentucky—15 South Carolina—6 
Arkansas—15 West Virginia—3 
Tennessee—14 Louisiana—8 
Mississippi—13 Florida—2 


for agricultural advances have 





Higher Yields 


protect Legume Seed 


ALFALFA, BEAN, CLOVER, 
COWPEA, PEA, SOYBEAN, VETCH 


with 


SPERGON 


@ prevents ‘‘damping off,’’ décay 
and similar diseases. 

e@ compatible with most legume 
inoculants. 

@ easy to use; relatively low-cost. 
e@ available (at leading agricul- 
tural chemical distributors) as a 
dust, slurry or with DDT to com- 
bat storage insects, too. 


Write for latest 
seed treatment chart 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
producers of seed protectants, fungicides, 
mite killers, insecticides —trademarked 
Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor. 

















MOST EFFECTIVE RAT and MOUSE KILLER Known 


Results almost unbelievable. No bait-shyness — 
keep eating until they all die. Choice of 2 forms: 


BANARAT BITS — ready-to-use pel- 
lets. New bait formula: 1-lb. self- 
service bag $1; 5-1lb., $3.95; 
4-0z. Mouse Bits, 50 cents. 

BANARAT PREMIX — mix 
with any acceptable bait. 
V4-lb, makes 5 Ibs. bait,$1.75; 
Big '-lb, makes 101bs.,$3.00 
Ask for genuine BANARAT by 
name, at your dealer‘s or 
write American Scientific Lab- 
oratories, Madison 1, Wis. 

















WANTED 








MAN WITH CARs 















No Time Like 
Now to Get In 


McNess Business 
It’s no trick to make 
good money when you 
use your car as a McNess “Store 
oo heels." Farmers buy everything U Y 
7 a from McNess Men because se tour 
ess Products are tops in quality, 
} ne Ba values. Attractive busi- CAR 
ness-getting prizes and premiums; also ae" 
money-saving deals to customers make to R aise 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. Y : 
our 


We Supply Capital— Start New! 
There's no better work anywhere. Pays PAY 
well, permanent, need no experience te 
start, and we supply ou eat oy help yo 
ou poate, mak makin, omer, by A da HE: 
rite at once for wten ng mor 
Tells McNESS — no obliga 


McNESS CO., “153 Adams St,, Freeport, lie 

























FEEL AWFUL? 


DUE TO COLD 
MISERIES 


gives fast 
symptomatic 


RELIEF 


666 
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"M still a-readin’ 

letters. I’m still 
aimin’ at lettin’ 
the editor of this 
magazine get the 
checks for the 
prizes to the win- 


of the truck and 


no loadin’ and 
haulin’ of empty 
cans back home 
again. And just 
think of all the 


cans you don't 














ners by Christ- 
mas, but I ain't 
as sure of that 


now as I was a month ago. I lot of 
folks must of got their papers a little 
late, because letters is still comin’. 
Every day I get a big batch the editor 
has bundled up and sent on to me. I 
hope everybody as wrote and don’t 
get a prize don’t get mad at me. When 
] talked the editor into givin’ 21 
prizes I thought that would be about 
enough to go round. Land sakes! I 
missed it a mile, I reckon about a 
thousand miles. But I’m a-readin’ and 
sortin’ as I go. I'll get through some 
day. I sure better get through in time 
to make a crop next year. 


I’m always a-lookin’ forward to 
gettin’ this magazine. I can tell pretty 
close to when it’s a-comin’. But some- 
times I miss it a few days because it’s 
late. I met the mailman at the box 
and, of course, I couldn’t wait to get 
to the house with it. While I walked 
I was a-turnin’ through it—just sort 
of idlin’ along. Then’s 
when I saw the ad 
in this magazine 
about the biggest 
tree in the world. 
That sure stopped 
me in my tracks. 
That didn’t look like 
such an awful big 
tree to me unless the 
woman standing 
there was an awful 
big woman. Then I 
seen the line where 
it says the tree ain't 
so awful big in size, 
but it is'awful big in 
importance. Now 
you know me. That 
just made me read 
the rest of the ad. 
Then I got to count- 
in’ up the things I 
know about that is 
made out of rubber. I sure have got 
to admit it is a powerful important 
tree. I hope you look up the ad and 
then see how many things you can 
think of that is made out of rubber. 
Come to think of it, how would we 
get along without rubber? 


fireplace? 


Well, sir, I see something in one 
of the ads in this magazine I didn’t 
think I'd ever see. I’ve been a-hearin’ 
how automobiles was put together on 
what they call assembly lines. It never 
did occur to me that nothin’ like this 
could ever be done on the farm. But 
I wish you'd look at the ad I'm talkin’ 
about. It shows how the milk from 
all the cows can run together through 
the same pipe to the strainer, and the 
cooler, and right on into the shippin’ 
truck. You don’t have to pour no milk 
out of milkin’ machines. There ain’t 
no liftin’ of heavy cans into the ice 
box and out again and into the wagon. 
Think what a lot of liftin’ that saves. 
Then when your truck gets to the 
milk plant, the milk is pumped 
out. There ain’t no liftin’ of cans out 





Remember When— 


We hung around where 
hogs were being butchered to 
be sure we got the hog blad- 
ders to blow up? 

We wore full-skirted red 
flannels with straight waists 
and long sleeves to sleep in, 
and then used them as petti- 
coats in the daytime? 


Lamplighters, rolled from 
newspapers, stood in a fancy 
container on the wall by the 
mantel and were lighted from 
the glowing logs and rich pine 
knots that blazed in the open 


Pupils worked problems on 

a slate with slate pencil, and 
spit on the slate to erase? 

Iva Dorsey Jolly, 

Bartow County, Ga. 





have to wash and 
steam and stand 
on their heads. I 
wonder how they get them pipes and 
that tank clean? Now why did I ask 
that? Any fool would know that. I 
would just run plenty of water 
through it with a hose and then run 
steam in it. That sure is bringin’ the 
assembly line to the farm, ain’t it? 
Now it’s new things like this that you 
and me wouldn’t know nothin’ about 
if we didn’t take time to read the 
ads in this magazine. 


Oh, oh! Here’s a ad in this mag- 
azine I reckon Marthy will be glad 
to see. No, maybe I better get some 
of that soap and start usin’ it before 
she sees the ad. It tells about a soap 
that takes all the grease and dirt off 
your hands. Marthy is always fussin’ 
at me for gettin’ the towels so dirty. 
She says I get more dirt off with the 
towel than I do with the soap and 
water. Maybe with this kind of soap 
I can get all the dirt off my hands be- 
fore they hit the 
towel. I’m afraid it’s 
goin’ to make the 
water mighty dirty, 
though. Have you 
tried it? Why don’t 
youP 

Well, what do 
you know about this? 
One of the ads in this 
magazine shows 
where a fellow’s barn 
burned down and 
he’s still got his barn. 
Now if you don’t be- 
lieve that, you just 
look up the ad and 
read it. His barn was 
full of hay. He’s 
rakin’ around in the 
ashes. His barn was 
made out of steel. 
The hay burned, but 
the barn didn’t. You 
know in my travelin’ around with the 
editor of this magazine I’ve been 
seein’ a lot of cotton gins made out 
of steel —the buildin’s, gin stands, 
press, and everything. Maybe it’s a 
good idea to keep in mind. 


I see by one of the ads in this 
magazine where they are teachin’ the 
women folks to make dresses out of 
fertilizer sacks. If Marthy sees that I 
never will be able to find a empty 
tow sack when I need one. But maybe 
I oughtn’t to complain. If she learns 
how to make her dresses out of these 
newfangled sacks she won't all the 
time be pesterin’ me for money to buy 
a new dress with. Now maybe there’s 
a idea for you. If you buy your fer- 
tilizer and feed in these fancy sacks 
maybe you won't have to put out so 
much money for clothes for your 
women folks. 

Maybe you'd better show this ad 
to your old lady and get her to write 
for them patterns. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 
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Here’s 
SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT 


vitamin; and it is fortified with 
Wheat Germ Oil, one of the rich- 
est sources of Vitamin E. 

Over and above these out- 
standing advantages, Tuxedo 
18% is heavy in pure feeding 
cane molasses, which makes the 
feed more palatable. 

Naturally this scientifically 
blended and balanced feed is 
one that just simply can’t be sup- 
plied by the average miller. Tux- 
edo mills are equipped to manu- 
facture this type of feed, and Tux- 
edo’s price is absolutely rock 
bottom! 

If your cows are not now giv- 
ing enough milk; if you know 
they are capable of doing better. 
yet you want to keep your feed 
bill down to the lowest possible 
amount, try Tuxedo 18%. The re- 
sults will surprise and please youl 


in Dairy Feeds 
By The Early & Daniel Co. 


a pioneer in 
developing better feeds! 





, 18% Dairy is making 
records. Here’s a dairy feed value 
that just can’t be matched—a 
moderate-cost feed that rolls up 
astonishing results in increased 
milk production, results proven 
by some of the best dairy herds 
in the country! 

Tuxedo 18% is a heavy oats 
feed, in which the oats are 
crimped, rather than ground. The 
other grains are coarse-ground, 
giving a bulkier than usual type 
feed, free of fine material that’s so 
often wasted anyway. The end 
result is a dairy feed with a guar- 
anteed 18% protein content in a 
form easily turned into milk. And 
for extra results, Tuxedo 18% 
Dairy Feed is properly balanced 


in calcium, phosphorus, and trace T U x E o °o 
minerals; is liberally supplement- D 

ed with Vitamin D-2, the sunshine QUy 
| 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE—FEED WITH PRIDE 


The Early & Daniel Company 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Our 70th Year 








CaF grease 











LIGHT UNDERCOLOR — PREMIUM QUALITY 


Production now doubled to meet demand. The ‘‘show-case" broiler 
—unsurpassed for beautiful finish: rich yellow’skin and legs. Barrel- 
breasted and with thighs and drumsticks that bulge with meat. 
Light undercolor assures low dressing cost—no dark pins. Chicken- 
of-Tomorrow-Contest-proved for feed economy, rapid growts to 
larger size in less time, beautiful appearance. Write for prices. 


HEN BREEDER, 250-314 EGG 
PEDIGREE-SIRED WHITE LEGHORNS 


CERTIFIED—tfrom R.0O.P. Sires. PROGENY TESTED 
z. eF. FORMARKET-ORADE snow-white eggs. 


FREE CATALOG 


gives reports from East's leading large-scale egg farmers on these chicks, 
information & prsts ¢ on other breeds for layers and broilers. Discounts 
early orders. Write today. 


WENE CHICK FARMS, Box N.9, VINELAND, N.J. 


RAISE ROSELAWN 


BIG TYPE LEGHORNS 


WRITE TODAY! LEARN HOW TO CUT FEED COSTS—-GET 
MORE EGGS—IMCREASE PROFITS 


Order Roselawn straight run chicks, baby pullets or started chicks. We will help 
you mature them at FEED SAVINGS OF 20% to 50% like we have for thousands 
of other suceessful poultry raisers. Bred to lay more while using less they will 
earn you a second BIG FEED SAVING in the laying house. Here is your 
opportuaity for BIGGER PROFITS 


$6.00 PER BIRD PROFIT—BIG DISCOUNTS 


































Customers report profits up to $6.00 per bird. You, too, efit. 
EVERY SVE will enjoy better results from Roselawn Breeding. BIG wtaaed 
BREEDER CHICK IS) WORTH-WHILE DISCOUNTS for EARLY ORDERS, REDUCED 
IS BLOOD PEDIGREE WRITE TODAY! DISCOUNT 


SIRED PRICES 








ror. ROSELAWN POULTRY FARM | Xow Reaty 
B.W.D Rural Route 10M Doyton (7) Ohio Write Today 
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“PROTECT 


AGAINST 
SOOT FIRES 


all winter long!’’ 












Safe soot 
protection 
for as little 
as 3¢ a day 





Cuts fuel bills! 


POWDER e LIQquID 


for coal, coke, wood for oil, kerosene 
THERE IS ONLY ONE GENUINE 


CHIMNEY SWEEP 


at hardware and department stores 


130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far 
north state of Washington, tells an interesting 
story of increased egg production. She says: 


“I have 178 chick In N b their appearance 
was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs & 
giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, in December, I am 
getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier and looks 
much better. punpeneed isn’t the word—I'm really amazed 
at the change in my 
Will you do as well? We don’t know. But we do know 
that you mustn't expect. eggs from hens that are weak, 
under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are deficient in 
manganese, vitamins, and other essential elements which 
laying hens require, and which are necessary to pep up 
egg production, Don Sung supplies these essential supple- 
ments. It does not force or hurt the hen in any way. Why 
not try Don Sung for your flock? Send 50c for a trial pack- 
age (or $1 for large size holding 3 times as much) to Bur- 
rell Dugger Co., 275 East South Street, Indianapolis 25 
Ind. Don Sung must show you a profit or your money will 
be refunded. Start giving Don Sung to your flock now. 














id BREEDING FARM 


QUALITY CHICKS 
PRICED ‘22" Ys LESS 


» You start with wm from one of America’s 
finest pedigree an farms with these AAAA 
chicks in your laying house. Product of over 25 
years trapnesting & a million dollars investment. 


260-340 EGG BREEDING 


New purebreed SNOW-WHITE-EGG strain 
crosses; contest-proved Leg- 
horns, ampshires and 
crossb Also k 
Tomorrow Contest winni 

broiler strains. UNTS 
FOR EARLY O ri 


GREAT PLAINS HATCHERIES 


EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS WIC 


AMAZING OFFER! s 





















RSSORTED HEAVIES per 
(POSITIVELY NO LEGHORNS) 10 
STRONG HEALTHY CHICKS 200 $20 
NO CRIPPLES'—NO CULLS'— Ov Choice 500 $33 


Puilets, Cockerels of Unsexed—LIVE DELIVERY 

Send Money Order for Prompt Shipment 2000 $65 

* _ IN BUSINESS OVER 25 YEARS We Pay Postege 
TLAS CHICK CO., Dept. P, ST.LOUIS, MO, 





Our Advertising Guarantee is your protection. 


C cornish ALL-WHITE 












q 4 


The wonderfully flavored, “‘big-fellow” . rw 
b Deere winning cross. Extra-large breast and thighs, short 
cane BMighes meat on amazingly little feed. Rot type Cornia h 

bh wide-breasted White Rocks. TAL OG FREE, 
SOLLICKER’S HATCHERY, Box 300, fl By Mo. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO 


In The Progressive Farmer 


Here’s a brand-new feature for 


The Progressive Farmer. 


Each month we shall look back into our 50-years-ago 


files and briefly summarize the subjects then discussed 


which are most interesting to readers today. 
things our farmers were talking about in December 


Here are 


1901. 


By William D. Poe 


Price of cotton, 7% cents 
per pound. Average North 
Carolina lint yield per acre, 


141 pounds. Lint income 


| per acre, $10.57. 


Price of tobacco, $8.88 per hun- 
dred pounds. Average North Caro- 
lina yield per acre, 525 pounds. Av- 
erage gross income per acre, $46.62. 


Tom Dixon, noted author, predicts 
twentieth century America will not 
build cities, but will concentrate on 
development of rural areas: “With 
reference to cities, the great work 
will be cleaning up the pigpens al- 
ready built,” he said. 

Subject for Farmers Alliance chap- 
ter discussions: “Will it pay the farm- 
er or farm boy to attend the 10- 
weeks’ courses in dairying and agri- 
culture to be held at A. & M. (now 
N. C. State) College?” 

There were 340,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer reported sold in North Caro- 
lina in 1901. (1950 sales in North 
Carolina—1,800,000 tons.) 


Four columns of Dec. 10, 1901, 
issue devoted to message to Congress 
by President Theodore Roosevelt, 
who succeeded President William 
McKinley, assassinated in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Sept. 6, 1901. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announces appropriation requested 
by Secretary Wilson: $4.7 million. 
(1951 appropriation: $3 billion.) 

President Theodore Roosevelt . . . 
against docking horses’ tails, has filled 
White House stables with Hamble- 
tonians with long, flowing tails. 

Charleston Exposition has opened 


‘and record crowds are expected. 


Rates for room and one meal in 
Charleston’s finest hotels and homes: 
$1.25 per day. 

Select a wagon as carefully as you 
would a horse or a cow—or a wife. 
—Advertisement of Florence Wagon 
Co., Florence, Ala. 

A total of 150 Rural Free Delivery 
mail routes predicted for North Caro- 


lina in near future as compared with 
present 11 routes. (1951 RFD routes 
in North Carolina: 990.) 

Governor Aycock on lynching: 
“Lynching develops in people a spirit 
of revenge, and no people can be a 
high-minded and great people who 
yield to passion for vengeance.” 

President Theodore Roosevelt: 
think the time has come when all of 
us can be proud of the valor shown 
on both sides in the Civil War.” 

One hundred delegates to the 
North Carolina Cotton Farmers Asso- 
ciation demand 25 cents a bushel for 
cotton seed. 

Prediction is made that North 
Carolina will have compulsory edu- 
cation within five vears. 

Over 150 hay mowers and rakes 
have been sold to Cleveland County 
farmers recently. 

Baptist Female University (now 
Meredith C olle ge), Raleigh, offers 
board, room, and tuition for $167.50 
per year. 

Number of rural telephones cited 
as growing rapidly. 

Montana will soon auction off 3 
million acres of farm land at $10 to 
$20 an acre. 

Passage of bill restricting sale of 
oleomargarine predicted. 

Prof. Charles W. Burkett of A. & 
M. College demands an agricultural 
building, stating: “An agricultural 
college without a single classroom or 
laboratory for the study of agricul- 
ture isn’t much of an agricultural 
college!” (The building, Patterson 
Hall, came in 1905.) 

Recommended to all farmers: bul- 
letin by Dr. Tait Butler on “Staggers 
Among Horses in the Northeastern 
Counties.” 


President Theodere Roosevelt pre- 
dicts Germany is nation médst likely 
to give U. S. trouble in future. 

The 1900 census reports U. S. 
population at 76 million. (1950 cen- 
sus: 150 million.) 





‘Creators of New 
High-Profit Chicken 


to Send Demonstration 
Shipments All Over U. . 


FREE GIFT 
CERTIFICATES 
offered FARMERS 


A new chicken that 
lays as high as 25 
dozen eggs for each 
100 pounds of feed it 
eats is creating a sen- 
sation throughout the 
ey / world. In one 
a 








ERNEST BERRY 


GEORGE BERRY 


rge official egg laying contest the rugged- 
as-a-mule Super DeLuxe Berigolds have outlaid the 


average record of 572 other hens.' 21 eggs average 
more per hen official contest record for the year, and 
eggs weighing over 25 ounces per dozen make Berigolds 
unusually profitable. So high have been the profits 
| that from the first few thousand Berigold chicks intro- 
| duced comparatively recently, the demand shot up 
} to nine million chicks. A Californian poultryman, 
H. O. Mullock, has put 20,000 Berigolds into his 
laying cages after comparing them with the other 
leading chickens used for layers. He reports they are 
outlaying -any other chickens he has ever tried. A 
Minnesota broiler grower, C. S. Dahl, writes that as 
broilers, Berigolds have made a pound of meat from 
234 pounds of feed, an unusually profitable success, 
Dahl reports that Berigolds are paying unusual profits 
due to their yellow skin and legs, extra plump bodies, 
and lowest dressing cost due to gold-flecked white 
plumage. Dahl reports that he has already marketed 
over 100,000 Berigold broilers at premium prices, 
So impressive are the profits with Berigolds that the 
originators, Berry Brothers, have decided to let poul- 
trymen and women everywhere compare Berigolds 
with other chickens at Berry’s expense. A trial ship- 
ment will be made to one family in each community 
for demonstration pur s. Only straight run chicks, 
no sexed roosters, will ~ sent and the only cost will be 
a small handling and shipping charge. Any reader of 
this magazine interested is urged to write at once for 
the Free Berigold Gift Certificate to the nearest 
address: either George Berry,406A Ajax Road, 
Quincy, Illinois, or Ernest Berry, 406A Sunflower 

oad, Newton, Kansas. Only one family in each 
locality is eligible, so write 


rete annem 


TRAIL’S END 


We believe these to be the best of all layers. 


STARTLING FACTS! 
Think it Over! 


Every hen that lays 6 more eggs per month makes 
you over $1.80 more profit per year. Trail’s End 
high egg bred large type White Leghorn dams are 
mated to sires from dams with egg records over 300 
eggs in 51 weeks. All breeders blood tested for 
pullorum (BWD). Sexed or as hatched chicks. White 
Leghorns, New Super New Hampshire Reds, Barred 
Rocks. Please write for free literature, true facts, 
and very low prices. 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 






















Gordonsville, 
Virginia 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS 


GET REAL QUALITY CHICKS FOR 
GOOD RESULTS IN 1952 


Share in benefits of Riverside’s years of 
chick improvement. Outstanding quality 
strains in popular breeds . . . layers or 
broilers. For layers choose Riverside 
chicks improved with breeding from 
these proven strains: Ghostley White 
Leghorns, Arbor Acres White Rocks, 
Park's Barred Rocks. Two laying 
strains of New Hampshires. Get healthy 
chicks from U. 8S. Pullerum Passed 
Breeders. Get famous Nichols New 
Hampshire Strain chicks for broilers. 

Over 12,000 breeders direct from 

Nicholas Poultry Farm. 
Place your 1952 Chick order Now. 


Reasonable farmer prices. FREE 


had SST New Catalog 
Toke 104 EETSA CCMA Write for it today 


























RAISE HELM‘S “AAA” CHICKS 
200-339 EGG ROP SIRED 
Share in benefits of my 40 years of im- 
provement for livability, ose or oats. 

“AAA” chicks, 200-3 
sired; every record certified ag official 








ROP inspector. Famous trapnest 
strains. Leading breeds and cross- 
PULLORUM 


breds. All chicks U. 8S. 
CLEAN. Very reasonable prices. Year 
around hatching reduces costs to you. 


SAVE MONEY... sABtY ORDER 
DISCOUN 





FREE 
New 1952 
Catalog 







Small deposit books vine chick order 
now, and saves the discount. Reserves 
chicks for exact date you want them. 
Write today for Discount Offer. 


HELM’S CHICKS 


Padueah, Ky. Box 9 Corinth, Miss. 





Write for it 
TODAY 


















GOOSE BOOKLET 10¢ 


12 Chapters. All Subjects. Valuable Goose Information, 


We sel sped Goose Incubetors 35-1000 Egg Cap. 
Guaranteed Hatching Eqqs. Prices Low. Free’! Folder. 








Goshen Poutry Farm, G-5, Goshen, indiana 
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TOTALLY Mi “Keaolitioniges " 


Ws ey VA 


| MASTER 


Sgr enpesber louise 


PLA 


for HIGHER hog profits! 


Now WE BRING you the Master Plan... greatest advance in scientific hog 
feeding since Methio-Vite! Not just another new feed or a new program. It's more. It's a 






the 


fits 






er 





















pi n Pp G x3 + 5 whole new approach to hog feeding. 
The Master Plan is a positive, common sense way to higher hog profits. It has been 
th e& feeds designed to meet the exact nutritional needs of hogs in every stage of growth. This means 


more pigs saved, more pigs raised, and faster gains straight through to market. The Plan 
not only assures better results . . . costs are lower because it eliminates nutritional waste 


to nutritional 


and makes the most of home-grown feeds. 


needs The Master Plan includes entirely new feeds blended in a profit formula that will 
mean greater return from your hogs this year. Ask your Master Mix Dealer about it today! 









Hog 
Management 
Manual...New 
and Up-to-the- 
minute. It's free. 





SEE YOUR 





folder from your dealer 


DEALER nag c ‘ 
- sa “ Get this new Master Plan 





McMILLEN FEED MILLS, Inc. 


(of Tennessee) 


Memphis, Tennessee 
XUI 
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Shell Your 
ORN-Now! 


SAVE IT FROM WICKED WILLIE WEEVIL 


wit PYRENONE™ 


GRAIN PROTECTANT 


Look at your corn today. Weevils are probably 
starting to work on it. But, remember 
Wicked Willie Weevil won’t be boss in 
your crib if you shell your corn and 
protect it with Pyrenone. 


It’s easy to apply Pyrenone Grain 
Protectant and it costs so little. There’s 
no danger to you and there’s no danger to 
your stock when you feed or eat Pyrenone 
protected corn. Pyrenone Grain Protectant 
doesn’t affect the germination of seed corn. 
But it really stops Wicked Willie Weevil and his 
relatives—even in open cribs. 

PROVE IT FOR YOURSELF — Send for FREE 
Quart Jar Test Kit. Write: Dept. GP-12 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. Division of 
National Distillers Products Corporation, 

60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Pyrenone™ 


GRAIN PROTECTANT 
















© N.D.P.C. 





A film featuring Wicked Willie 
Weevil is now being shown through- 
out the country. Watch for the an- 
nouncement by your Pyrenone 
Protectant dealer. 














*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





U. $. Industrial Chemicals Co. Division of National Distillers Products Corporation, manufacturers of the 
famous Pyrenone insecticides for the farm, food processing, transportation, storage and allied fields. 





Matrimony Shows What 


Do you want to know what astonishing improvements 
your community might make if everybody got stirred 
up and went to work? Well, just listen to what 105 
members of Matrimony Grange did with 17 separate 
projects and committees! No wonder it scored No. 1 
in the State Grange Community Improvement Contest. 





Grange leaders who have crusaded for rural community improvements, 


left to right, are: Virginia Davis (Mrs. Fred Davis), Master of Matri- 
mony Grange; Charles H. Wilson, Master of Pomona Grange; and Fred 
Davis, chairman of the Grange Agricultural Stabilization Committee. 


By Virginia Davis 
Master, Matrimony Grange, Rockingham County, N. C. 


ATRIMONY Grange, Rockingham, N. C., for three years 
in a row has been judged state winner of the Grange Com- 
munity Service Contest, won third place in the nation-wide con- 








8 MODELS — $99 up NOTE 
More cutting —* = 
row’s BUZZ MASTER To- 





EAT ANYTHING 
WITH FALSE TEETH 


If you have trouble with plates that slip and rock 
and cause sore gums—try Brimms Plasti-Liner. One 
application makes plates fit snugly without powder 
or paste, because Brimms Plasti-Liner is a permanent 
reliner. It relines and refits loose plates in a way no 
powder or paste can do. Even on old rubber plates 


test last year, and this year placed in first 10 among 38 other state 
winners competing for the $15,000 grand prize. 

I have summarized below the project program of Matrimony 
Grange for the period Sept. 15, 1950 to Sept. 1, 1951 inclusive. 
This was the period covered in the Community Service Contest 
sponsored jointly by the National Grange and Sears Foundation. 
Our 105 members participated 100 per cent. Approximately 
7,260 hours were spent on the program during the recent contest 
period. We are now putting a roof on the fine new Grange hall. 


you get good results six months to a year or longer. 
YOU CAN EAT ANYTHING! Simply lay soft strip of 
Plasti-Liner on troublesome upper or lower. Bite 
and it molds perfectly. Easy to use, tasteless, odor- 
Costs $1 A Qt. In Stores. less, harmless to you and your plates. Removable 
Make ! Gal. 50% DDT Spray if desired. Money back if not completely satisfied. 
With $1 Package of Powder Ask your druggist! 


And Plain Water! Send Now! 
BRIMMS PLASTI-LINER 
THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 










THE McQUILLON SERVICE 
Port Allen, Louisiana 








STOP THESE DISEASE-BREEDING 


DESTROYERS THIS MODERN WAY 

“, . . Every RAT gone!” ... 
“unbelievable” . . . “worked like 
magic”’’—that’s what thankful 





destroys MICE 
and RATS 


. thaskhal MONEY-BACK 
tell us allie ante moders GUARANTEE 


N: 4-CON WILL DESTROY RATS AND MICE ON 
YOUR PROPERTY OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


a-CON is new—different—lets rats eat themselves to 

death. Just set it out where the rats can get it—they eat— 
c k for more—and a few days of feedi 

33 7002S TS es 1 3 oe aad 2-900] ae spells their doom. Hundreds of tests, millions o 


OCR eee tatters Proved it. Thats why we sell it with a 


d-CON is clean—casy to handle—easy to use and results 
are sure. Not a violent poison, but relatively safe to 
Seman, pupans ematecs Ween fed oceseding to direc- 

ions... a ests prove that it gets the rats every time 
Rats breed filth and disease, eat and destroy a prop- § United Enterprises, Dep't PR-1251 
erty. They multipy with alarming speed. But now, 531 W. Webster Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 
with d-CON you can destroy them and with continued Please ship immediately d-con WARFARIN concen- 
fecding keep them under control. trate on your money-back guarantee. 


YOU OUTSMART THE RATS WITH d-CON 8 Sip CO, I'l pay $2.98 plus C.0.0. postage, 
¢@-CON is a tested and proven product. $ 98 jose $2.98. Please send postpaid. 
with an iron-clad money-back guar- 2 NAME 
antee. Enough for the average farm, only . . 
UNITED ENTERPRISES ADDRESS 
531 Webster Avenue Chicago 14, Illinois city, STATE 



























































Objective I: Farm and Home 
Improvement 


Project 1. Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion: Fred Davis, chairman. Four 
Commodity Forums planned and 
conducted by Grange members; 
staged Soil Conservation Field Day 
in April using as theme “Green Pas- 
tures Field Day—of farmers, by farm- 


_ers, and for farmers” according to 


Grange custom. . . . Bought equip- 
ment necessary for post treating, 
making service available to people of 
county at nominal charge... . 
Helped 26 farm families in “getting 
their soil conservation plans on land.” 


Project 2. Fourth Annual Hybrid 
Corn Production Contest: Robert 
Rakestraw, chairman. Sponsored rec- 
ognition meeting and corn show to 
summarize 1950. contest in which 
100 contestants participated in De- 
cember 1950. They included adult 
farmers, veteran farmer trainees, 
FFA boys, 4-H club members, and 
Juvenile Grange members. . . . Yields 
of over 100 bushels per acre made by 
13 contestants with prizes including 
cash and merchandise valued at $100. 
: Grange contributed $20, ar- 
ranged program and served as host 
for county. .. . Grange Corn Contest 
Recognition meeting—132 individu- 
als enrolled in 1951 contest, with 
$100 in prizes at stake. . . . Matri- 
mony shares in sponsorship of Po- 
mona Grange contest for county. 


Project 3. Wildlife Conservation: 
Louie Pratt, chairman. Thirteen 
farmers seeded wildlife borders for 
first time . . . seed secured by Grange 
from Wildlife Commission. 

Project 4. Home. Improvement: 
Mrs. Garland Smith, chairman. Spon- 
sored a unit on “Processing and 
Using Frozen Foods,” open to pub- 
lic. . .. Sponsored three “parties with 
a purpose.”. .. Made UN flag; made 
patchwork aprons, proceeds from 
which were contributed to CARE 
book fund for Holland; made Christ- 
mas toys for crippled children’s hos- 
pitals. . . . Conducted dressmaking 
contest and cake-baking contest for 
local women, and apron-making con- 
test for Juvenile Grange girls. 


Objective 2: Expansions by Public 
Utilities and Public Services 


Project 5. Rural Electrification: 
Ernest Mabe, chairman. Forty men 
worked a day and 20 men worked 
half of following day cutting 1% 
miles right-of-way to help four fami- 
lies, who were “trapped in electrical 
pocket,” secure service. 

Project 6. Telephone Service: 
Herbert Roberts, Jr.. chairman. 
Through Grange effort every family 
in area has access to telephone serv- 
ice on basis of two patrons per mile 
if they desire it through one utility. 

Project 7. Rural Fire Protection: 
Ernest Mabe, chairman. Promoted 
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Your Community Might Do! 








’ BERKSHIRE HOGS 


to be shared equally by 
any members of Juvenile 
or Subordinate Granges 
who attend State Grange 
meeting. 


Objective 6: More 
Effective Citizenship 


Project 13. Juvenile 
Grange: Miss Frances 
Holoman, chairman. 
Eighteen youngsters, ages 
5 to 14, comprise Matri- 
mony Juvenile Grange. 


é Member i CREE eee asia: itil 
> \ (AMERICA BERKSHIRE ASSOC. Girls have served as wait- 
resses for four benefit 
suppers. ... Two members 
Attractive sign, Walter to receive purebred gilts 
Carter’s farm, is an ex- from _ Stoneville Rotary 
ample of many attrae- Club pig chain. . . . Ulti- 
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interest in rural fire protection by 
getting interest of town fire depart- 
ments in helping to formulate plan 
contingent on telephone coverage 
and good roads. 

Project 8. Health Clinics: Mrs. 
Ernest Mabe, chairman. Sponsored 
three typhoid and preschool inocula- 
tion clinics for area in cooperation 
with health department. . . . 14 pre- 
school children immunized for diph- 
theria, smallpox, whooping cough, 
and tetanus; 67 booster shots for ty- 
phoid; 60 new typhoid enrollments. 
. . . Clinic contacts resulted in two 
children’s receiving care through 
crippled children’s clinic. 


Objective 3: Civilian Defense 

Project 9. Mobilize To Meet Com- 
munity Emergencies: Mrs. Marvin 
Crews, chairman. Seventeen stu- 
dents completed (14 hours each) Red 
Cross home nursing course spon- 
sored by Grange. . . . Gave two com- 
munity programs on home nursing as 
follow-up—one member of class now 
employed as nurses’ aid. 


Objective 4: Community 
Beautification 


Project 10. Roadside Beautifica- 
tion: Miss Ruby Roberts, chairman. 
Sponsored efforts of families of area 
in improving appearance of com- 
munity. . . . Improved % mile ap- 
proach to Grange hall. 

Objective 5: Planned Recreation 

Project 11. Recreation: Mrs. 
Round Holoman, chairman. Spon- 
sored monthly recreational meetings 
open to community. 

Project 12. Vacation Trips: Mrs. 
Ray Berry, chairman. Raised $100 
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Group of Grange members 


tive signs in community. mate goal: a purebred 


livestock project for every 
member. 


Project 14. Leadership 
Training for Adults: Mrs. 
Allen Stanford, chairman. Activities 
include studies of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, public speaking, and com- 
mittee reporting. Conducting 
radio program. . . . Directing Goss 
Memorial Membership Drive when 
39 members were added. . . . Visiting 
104 families to distribute farm im- 
provement literature. 


Objective 7: Promote Rural-Urban 
Understanding 


Project 15. Promote Rural-Urban 
Understanding: Mrs. Fred Davis, 
chairman. Four programs to urban 
groups. . . . Assisted business firms 
with plans for special farmers’ night 
meetings. .. . / Arranged two exhibits 
for fair sponsored by urban club. .. . 
Cooperated with urban club in start- 
ing baby beef heifer chain. 


Objective 8: Grange Hall and 
Recreational Center 


Project 16. Building Fund: Fi- 
nance committee composed of every 
member. Added $1,600 to building 
fund since Sept. 15, 1950: proceeds 
from Grange tobacco crop grown in 
1950. . . . $2,000 and two $100 
bonds earned in prizes; $1,176 from 
five benefit suppers and ice cream 
social; lumber, money, and lot for 
Grange hall donated. 

Project 17. Grange Hall: Fred 
Davis, chairman. One-acre lot 
cleared, graded; Grange hall in proc- 
ess of construction. . . . Building in- 
cludes 40- x 70-foot assembly room 
with stage, and 40-x 60-foot floor 
space including Juvenile room and 
dining room, kitchen, lobby, utility 
room, lounges. Cement block 


construction with cement floor. .. . 
Much of labor and lumber for build- 
ing donated by members. 





at work on fine new Grange hall. 





Another money-making 
cotton crop ... thanks fo NACO! 
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Plan now to bodst your 1952 
cotton crop by fertilizing liberally 
with top-quality, top-value NACO 
COTTON FERTILIZERS. Talk to 
some of your neighbors who are 
using NACO. Their crop results will 
show you... what cotton takes... 
NACO's got! 

With NACO you are 3-ways-sure 
of a bigger yield . . . sure of the 
finest ingredients money can buy ... 
sure of extra careful blending 
and mixing . . . sure of the formulas 
which have proved best for soils in 
your locality. See your NACO deal- 
er this week and stock up early! 


NACO wu 


CHARLESTON, S.C. SPARTANBURG, S. C. WILMINGTON, N. C. 





FARM BREEDER’S CHART | YWHEN,weirins asour your suascaie- 
In your 1952 St. Joseph Calendar and address just as it 
Weather Chart. Other facts. 
At your druggist’s now, it’s 


: ars on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 


FREE label from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 











New Frick Lumber Gauge 
is most accurate and easy 
to see. Get one for your 
\ mill, 





Paul C. Fry operates this No. O01 Frick 
Sawmill on a 300-acre tract of timber near 
Rockville, Md. He finds Frick mills and ac- 
cessories do the fast and accurate cutting 
that mean highest quality lumber and great- 
est profits. That's why Mr. Fry owns three 
Frick outfits, and no cther kind. 


Get full facts and figures today on what 
Frick Sawmills will do for YOU, Write, wire 


or phone > 


WAYNESBORO, 





RICK 
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NOW YOU CAN SAVE ALL YOU GROW! 


NO LONGER do you need to watch a bountifu 
rodent iosses, efc 


harvest dwindle in value month by 
month due to mold, shr 

NO LONGER wil! you 
ture content 


1 hom Sel, [ei 7.; 


the winter 


skage 
need sell your crop on a low market because of high mois- 


need you.worry about how well your crops ore carrying through 


months 


INVESTIGATE MARTIN CROP-CONDITIONING METHODS NOW! 





eeee' 

FOR GRASSS The Martin Haymaker enables you 
to cut and store your hay free from weather worries. 
Capture the high food value of fresh pasture by condi- 
tioning your hay in the Martin Haymaker. Let the Hay- 
maker perform nature’s job of removing the moisture from 
the hay where it is safe from the weather elements. You 
can save in feeding time, too, by letting the cattle feed 
themselves. Then round out your grass feeding program 
by making the finest quality grass silage in the Martin 
Silo—the most rugged silo built. 













FOR CORN: You can pick your corn early, regard- 
less of moisture content, and store it in the Martin High 
Round Crib with assured safety. Soft corn losses, field 
losses and damage, down grading—all can be eliminated 
by curing your ear corn in the Martin High Round Crib. 
Early picking allows discing under stubble to effect corn 
borer control—permits preparing soil for fall planting. 















FOR SMALL GRAINSS Shelled corn, 
soybeans, wheat, oats, barley, rice, grain sor- 
ghums—all can be dried and safely stored in 
the Martin Conditioning Bin. You can fully pro- 
tect your investment and get the highest prices 
for your crop by conditioning and storing it in a 
Martin Bin, 


Write or Mail Coupon For Full Facts ! 














| Please send me MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. | 
: FREE literature 1249 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio ' 
on Martin 
(0 Haymake sane . I 
1 ym r | 
| D Silo Address | 
j (J High Round Crib | 
| (1 Conditioning Bin City State | 
| 5201 | 








THE FASTEST CUTTING 
SWEETEST HANDLING | 
PULPWOOD SAW MADE 


“KNIGHT MODEL B SPECIAL” 
(Cuts 15 to 20 cords daily) 








Knight Saws 
10 years old 
still in oper- 
ation. See your dealer 
or order direct. Write 
for details on all mod- 
els and supplies. 







$290.00 f.0.b. 
Factory with 
8 H.P. Engine 





RELIABLE DEALERS WANTED 


KNIGHT SAW COMPAN 





BRUNSWICK 
sGEORGIA 








A Crusade for Good Health 
(Continued from page 109) 


up to the people to take advantage 
of their new opportunity. 

As former farm boys themselves, 
both Dr. Lynch and Dr. Sanger are 
eager for farm families to benefit 
fully from the splendid health pro- 
grams in South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. What advice do they offer as 
to how farm folks can help? 


Better Service in Office 

“The day of the doctor with his 
total knowledge in his head and in 
his doctor’s bag is gone,” says Dr. 
Lynch. “Modern doctors have much 
more to offer patients than old-time 
doctors. But this new knowledge re- 
quires more understanding on the 
part of patients. The doctor can give 
far better service in his office or local 
hospital than he can in the patient’s 
home. Home calls, except in time of 
extreme emergency, are wasteful and 
inefficient. Farm families will help 
themselves and their communities by 
making full use of their new commu- 
nity hospitals and health centers.” 

“Anticipation of medical needs,” 
says Dr. Sanger, “can save the farm 
family expense and loss of time from 
work. Ninety per cent of a patient’s 
medical needs can be met at the hos- 
pital or doctor’s office if the patient 
will have minor illnesses treated be- 
fore they become serious. Anticipat- 
ing medical expense is vitally impor- 
tant, too. Farm people can help 
themselves and community hospitals 
by carrying hospital and surgical in- 
surance such as Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield to help meet the cost of medi- 
cal needs.” 


Nurses Desperately Needed 

With so many new hospitals built 
in the past few years, one of the 
acute needs in South Carolina and 
Virginia is for more nurses. This 
creates a splendid job opportunity 
for farm girls who want to engage in 
one of the noblest of all professions. 
Says Dr. Lynch: “The young farm 
girl today can go into nursing with 
absolute assurance that she can have 

lifetime of secure work. Oppor- 
tunities in nursing are great, income 
is good—and no other service can 
bring a girl more lasting satisfaction 
and happiness.” 

Bold, vigorous hospital and medi- 
eal programs in South Carolina and 
Virginia promise better health for 
farm people of the two states. But 
farm families must cooperate fully to 
get the greatest benefit. 1) Have a 
physical examination once a year. 2) 
Carry Blue Cross hospital insurance. 
3) Anticipate medical needs; act be- 
fore they become acute. Do these 
things and you will play a vital role 


n “The Crusade for Good Health.” 














“It was raining, and I wasn’t 
going to hold. "out my hand 
—and ruin my new gloves.” 









MAKE $4(500 INA 
UP TO 15 DAY 

you want to make more 
money in os $1 $15.00 in a day? 


mail coupon ow 
this BIG OUTFIT, sent 
F than 


150 fine — fabrics, sensational values AE made-to- 


easure sults and overcoats. Take orders 


™m 
ay fellow-workers. No experience needed. You'jj 


say it's 


greatest way to make money you ever saw, 


SAMPLE SUITS TO WEAR 
Pay No Money! Send No Honest 


Our plan makes it easy for yo wn personal 
= and evemseene without payine Se inad addition to your 


This offer . Rush coupon for 


ig cash earning: 
FREE OUTF. 1T—today! 






STONE-FIELD CORP., Dept. A-823 
532 | s. , Throop St. Chicago 7, UM. 


-—-- -- -— ewe ee 

"STONE-FIELD CORP., Dept. A-823 1 
532 S. Throop St. Chicago 7, 111. ! 
Dear Sir: I WANT A SAMPLE SUIT TO EAR ! 
AND SHOW, without paying Ic for it. Rush i“ -- — ! 
Sult Coupon and Sample Kit of actual rica, | 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. j 
! 

! 
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“Shoulder all 


didn’t keep my horse from work” 


says Martin Paul, 
Peewee Valley, Kentucky 


“1 thought my horse would 
be laid up for a week un- 
til | tried Absorbine. It 
helped give relief in a few 
hours. I’d recommend it 
to any farmer.’’ 

There’s nothing like 
Absorbine for lameness 
due to strains, puffs, 
bruises. Not a “‘cure-all,”’ 
but a time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, similar congestive troubles. 

A stand-by over 50 years, used by many vet- 
erinarians. Will not blister, remove hair. Only 
$2.50 a long-lasting bottle at all druggists, 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 

















VER 2 MILLION! 


More than two million 
swine already immunized 
against deadly cholera with 


‘COLORADO 


Hog Cholera Vaccine 


Just a single 5cc dose. No vial 
mixing. Developed by U. S. Govt. 
Low in cost. No contamination. 
Write today for free illustrated Book- 
let. Learn why thousands are turning 
to this proven new way of preventing 
hog cholera. 


COLORADO SERUM CO. 


4950 York Street Denver, Colorado 

















YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest Progressive Farmer. 












LUBRICATES... 
. Household Gadgets 
Small Motors 
i Hinges, etc. 
U4 OZ. CAN 156 
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Hogs Take 
First Prize 


Champion Load Fed 
with Lye Since Weaning 


SF. 
%, 
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IDA GROVE, IOWA—George E. 
Hoffman & Son are proud to have won 
the car lot hog competition at the 1946 
International Livestock Show. Using 
lye to feed the hogs must have made a 
great deal of difference. ‘‘We have always 
fed Lewis’ Lye to our hogs,” says Mr. 
Hoffman. “Our Grand Champion Load 
in 1946 were fed Lewis’ Lye from wean- 
ing time to the show.” 

There is nothing new about feeding 
lye to hogs. This practice has been 
handed down from father to son for 
three generations. Today you will find 
many farmers like George Hoffman feed- 
ing lye to their hogs regularly—whether 
they breed champions or just raise a few 
hogs for themselves. 

These farmers find that lye in the slop 
or swill helps neutralize harmful acids. 
It makes oat and barley hulls more 


digestible. And lye costs only a fraction 


of a cent per hog per 
feeding. | 

Then, too, when 
used for sanitation, hot | 
lye solution kills round- 
worm eggs and helps | 
to prevent the spread | 
of diseases from con- |j 
taminated surround- 
ings. All this results 
in faster gains with 
less feed. - 

One famous product, Lewis’® Dixie 
Lye, has been used by hog raisers for 
many years. Farmers highly recommend 
it, because it has proved its value 
through actual use on the farm. 

You can get a lot of information about 
raising hogs in the Lewis’ Dixie Lye 
booklet, ‘“The Facts behind a Lye.” This 
booklet is filled with helpful, money- 
saving pointers about hog raising. For a 
free copy, write to: Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. 34D, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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LE the POWep 


OF YOUR 


0} - FORD Tractor! 


You can pull a 3-bottom plow with ease 
when you equip your Ford Tractor with a 
95 h.p. 6-cylinder or a 100 h.p. V-8 Ford 
engine. Install it yourself or have your 
dealer do it, on your old or new tractor, 
with our change-over kit. The conversion 
costs about 3 as much as most 3-plow 
tractors. Fast, powerful, dependable. 
Write us TODAY, or have your tractor 
dealer do it. 


FUNK AIRCRAFT CO. 
Route 5-A Coffeyville, Kan. 

















Broiler Faets 


By D. F. King, Poultry Editor 


With 70 per cent of the broil- 
ers grown in the U. S. raised 
in the South Atlantic and 
South Central states, a col- 
umn on broiler growing will 
be one of our regular fea- 
tures for the next few issues. 


OMMON red mites or roost mites 
are becoming quite a problem in 
the broiler industry. Heavy infesta- 
tions are most frequent when several 
broods are grown on the same litter. 
Common paints or sprays, such as 
Carbolineum, for controlling mites in 
laying houses can be used to keep 
these parasites under control. But it 
is important that houses be cleaned 
thoroughly and walls and floors 
treated between each brood. These 
products, however, are not very eas- 
ily used when litter and house must 
be treated with broilers in the house. 
When the house must be treated 
with chickens present, perhaps the 
most satisfactory treatment is to 
sprinkle the litter with 2 pounds 
dusting sulphur for each 100 square 
feet, and repeat this 7 to 10 days 
later. Sometimes broiler growers find 
very large numbers of wood mites in 
new shavings. They resemble roost 
mites, but apparently do not feed 
on chicken blood. 


Redbone, in frozen broilers has 
been noticed by everyone that has 
eaten them, especially in drumsticks. 
Freezing allows blood from center of 
bones to appear on their surface. 
Mississippi State College has studied 
this problem and found that it is re- 
lated to age of broilers. As bones get 
older and harder they prevent blood’s 
showing on surface when frozen. 

The following table shows occur- 
rence of redbone for different ages at 
time of freezing. 


Ageat Percentage Showing Redbone 

Killing Severe Medium Free 

9 weeks............80 20 0 
12 weeks............28 72 0 
16 weeks............ 0 33 66 


Te get broiler hatching eggs 
when they are scarce, pullets are 
hatched at various seasons. Some 
producers have been dissatisfied with 
egg size of fall-hatched breeders. 
The University of Delaware has 
studied this problem for each month. 
Their results are as follows: 


Month Per Cent Started 

Hatched Large Eggs Laying 

. (Days) 
I oe 87 164 
February ................ 7 172 
ase 89 184 
(| 93 187 
ae 189 
EE eee 94 195 
OE 86 190 
fT ROR Tee 94 202 
September.............. 93 200 
a 80 179 
November .............. 79 150 
December .............- 72 147 


It should be noted that pullets 
hatched in late spring and early sum- 
mer lay over 90 per cent large eggs. 
Pullets that lay a high percentage of 
large eggs take longer to mature. 
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When you want 


you want 


PETERS 


High Velocity ’” 


says Herman Lokey, 


“There’re lots of ducks down here in Arkansas 
near Stuttgart on the Grand Prairie. Sometimes 
they’re flying in nasty weather, with rain, plenty of 
wind, and dark clouds. When the birds are moving 
high and fast, it takes power to knock ’em down. 


| That’s why I always use Peters ‘High Velocity’ 
shells. They give me and my hunting friends all the 


power and speed we need for the tough shots.”’ 
Shooters everywhere agree with you, Herman. 

They know you just can’t buy a faster or more 

powerful load than Peters “High Velocity.” 


Send 10¢ today for your copy of the illustrated bookle! 
“HOW TO DRESS, SHIP AND COOK WILD GAME.“ 





PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN, 
“Rustless” is Reg. U.S. Pat: Off. “High Velocity” is a trademark of Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER for Peters 
“High Velocity’’ shotgun shells 
with the Flat-Top Crimp that de- 
livers uniform patterns every 
time. They're perfect for upland 
game and waterfow! . . . perfect 
for any make of modern shotgun. 
Peters “High Velocity” shotgun 
shells have “‘Water-Tite’’ bodies 
and “‘Rustless” priming that give 
you split-second ignition. They 
really pack the power! 





PETERS 


Packs 


POWER 
UPON 


















BURCH 


TRUE BLUE 


Write dept. 
G-12 for 
FREE 


literature 


FIRST disc harrow 

to offer tractor-speed 
efficiency! Easiest to set 

up! Exclusive Burch discs 
shaped and ground for trac- 
tor speeds. Positive spade-type 
scrapers. Many other special fea- 
tures described in free illustrated fold- 
er. Power-lift model also» available— 
BURCH TRUE BLUE FLEXI-DISC. 
See your dealer or write us TODAY! 


EVANSVILLE, IND 
BEST IMPLEMENTS IN EARTH 








BURCH PLOW WORKS 


EST. 1867 
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See 


AST year increases in small grain yields were phenom- 
enal. For example, the average wheat yield in North 
Carolina jumped 60% or 9 bushels per atre, giving Tar Heel 
growers an extra $5,300,000 worth of wheat on about 
400,000 acres. 





It pays to follow these proven practices in growing small 
grains: (1) a good stand; (2) planting at the right time; 
(3) planting cert‘fied, treated seed; (4) using right kind and 
quantity of complete fertilizer at planting according to 
soil test; and topdressing with 300 Ibs. of Cal-Nitro per acre. 


| Cal-Nitro gives you nitrogen at lower cost. It has half of 
its nitrogen in the nitrate form and 
half in the ammonia form — Cal-Nitro 
is quick-acting and long-lasting. 


There is only one Cal-Nitro. Look 
for the name on the bag... it’s your 
guarantee of a perfect topdresser! 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 











There is only one 


ITRO - 


AL MARK REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 
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This can be very jnposant to you. Get the story by 


0, ” 
Hou Come 7 writing today for Bulletin 612 


CUTAWAY HARROW DIVISION OF ORKIL, INC., HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
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Virginia Doubles 


Fertilizer 


CCASIONALLY we find statis- 

tics which explain quite clearly 
the progress of Virginia agriculture. 
This is definitely the case when we 
go back and review the tonnage of 
commercial fertilizers sold and used 
in Virginia each year since 1941. 
Starting out in 1941 Virginia farmers 
used approximately 400,000 tons of 


their farms. In 1951 a total of near 
830,000 tons will have been used. 

This definitely reflects progress be- 
cause farmers are not only 
more fertilizer but also 2) applying 
fertilizer according to recommenda- 
tions from our state experiment sta- 
tion. And all of us have seen the ac- 
tual results — increased crop yields 
and a larger carrying capacity on our 
pastures. It all adds up to more 
money for the essential things we 
need and a higher standard of living. 

We can tie in the use of fertilizers 
with the increase in our total cash 
farm income during the past 10 
years, but like our total cash farm in- 
come which needs increasing, we 
would like to go much farther toward 
increasing the use of fertilizers. 

The following table of tonnages 
of fertilizers sold and used in Virginia 
by years tells a real story about Vir- 
ginia agricultural progress since 
1941: 

Fertilizer 
Used in Tons 
399,377 
442,068 
488,168 
508,102 
592,012 
622,983 
650,564 
. 634, 967 

° 687,7 ‘ 72 

Se 
Estimated 830,000 
Parke C. Brinkley, State 


Commissioner of Agriculture, 


Years 





1951 


| fertilizers and fertilizer materials on | 


) using 





Richmond, Va. | 


MacRae and Ruffner 
(Continued from page 110) 

and a few left to carry Hugh Mac- 
Rae’s stirring message over the South- 
land. Today the story of his work 
is written not in a book, but on the 
face of millions of acres of Southern 
land formerly drab and barren in 
winter, but now furnishing suste- 
nance for dairy cattle, beef cattle, 
and swine the year-round. 

It was not a one-man job, of course, 
this still-continuing conversion of the 
South into a land of cattle. It was 
the work of hundreds of scientists 
and farmers who caught the vision 
and worked diligently to refine and 
perfect the formula. But perhaps as 
much as any man, Hugh MacRae 
was a prophet to whom honor is due 
for the South’s amazing livestock 
progress. It was he who coined 
phrase and demonstrated its im- 
mense practicability: 

“The South will come into its own 
when its fields are green in winter!” 


You can 
Move 


a River... 


- - . with Fairbanks- Morse 
Propeller Pumps. They’re 
the ideal irrigation pump 
where you need virtual rivers 
of water for big acreage irri- 
gation... move up to 13 mil- 
lion gallons of water an hour, 

These big-volume water- 
movers can be suspended in 
a simple manner from a floor 
or structure over a river or 
other source of water supply. 
They are completely self- 
priming, are compact and 
self-lubricating. They will 
deliver a bigger volume of 
water to the irrigation canals, 
at lower cost, than any com- 
parable equipment. 

If you need rivers of water 
for your irrigation, check the 
many advantages of Fairbanks- 
Morse Propeller Pumps with 
your Fairbanks-Morse Pump 
Dealer. Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


@® FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


@ name worth remembering 
PUMPS « HOME WATER SERVICE AND LAUNDRY 
EQUIPMENT + ENGINES - GENERATING SETS ° 
HAMMER MILLS: MAGNETOS © MOTORS © 

MOWERS + SCALES 

















Start making Good 
Money Now! Supply 
your friends and neigh- 
bors with Blair’s 
Household Necessities 
—- needed everywhere 
in every home... 
over 200 in all. You 
get a FREE outfit of 
full-size sereuies and 
EASY CREDIT, plus 
LIBERAL PROFITS 
n every sale. Wonder- 
ful premium offers, 
too. Rush name and 
address today! 

AIR 

Dept. 28GY 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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CLASSTILED ADVERTISING 


FARMS and LAND 


Only $950 Down-—Abundantly-watered 648-acre Ozark 
stock farm, electric-lighted home, immediately available! 
Graded county read, electric line, % mile fi 
6 high school village; 30 cultivation acres, 
springs and creek in pasture, wire fencing on 80 acres, 
37 assorted fruit trees; picturesque 3-room log home, 
electric lights, spring and well, 30x30 barn, 2 other 
barns; yours for $4,250, only $950 down. Details big 
Free Winter Catalog many states. United Farm Agency, 
1682-P6F Arcade Bidg., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 

327 acres of excellent land equipped for modern dairy 
and poultry production. Near consumer’s market of over 
500,000 population. 15 miles from fast growing Birming- 
ham, Ala. Excellent shipping facilities—on paved high- 
way and railroad. Master house, tenant houses, barns, 
and many other modern improvements. Ample flowing 
water. Call or write Mr. Clark or Mr. Park at Frank 
B. Clark & Company, 209% N. 21st Street, Birmingham, 
Alabama. Phone 7-4153. 

Strout’s Fall Catalogs—East and Mid-West Red cover; 
West Coast edition Blue. Farms, homes, businesses, bar- 
gains galore. Either mailed free. Strout Realty, 45-BJ 
West Central Ave., Orlando, Florida. 

Virginia Farms, Estates, Tourist Camps, Service Sta- 
tions, City Property. Free Catalogue. Elliott E. Brooks, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Hundreds of Farms—Free Catalog. Cattle, tofnese, 
grain. Large estates. Belt Realty, Chase City, Va 

All Kinds of Virginia Property—Farms, Tourist Camps 
and Stations. Roanoke Valley Realty, South Hill, Va 


























VEGETABLE PLANTS 





New Crop Frostproof 
CABBAGE PLANTS 


Ready For December Setting 


FERRY’ ; ee DUTCH 
RLY JERSEY WAKEFIELD 
CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD 
EARLY FLAT DUTCH 
Prices by Mail Prepaid: 

300, $1.75; 500, $2.25; ay $3.75 
‘Express Collect: $2. 50, 600 
WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE US WY. R ORDERS 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


DIXIE PLANT CO. 
TELEPHONE 8162-4 FRANKLIN, VA. 


Millions new crop field grown Vegetable Plants ready. 
Cabbage: Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
Ferry’s Round Dutch, Flat Dutch. Collards: Improved 
Heading. Lettuce; Imperial 44 and Great Lakes. Onions: 
Bermuda. 200, $1. 00; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 
Express collect, 1,000, $2. 50; 5,000, $10.00; 10,000, 
$18.50. Prompt shipment and nice plants guaranteed. 
E. L. Pearce, Kt. 3, Edenton, North Carolina. 


CABBAGE PLANTS 
FERRY’S ROUND DUTCH 


Large Quantities Now Ready for 
December and January Delivery 
Write, Wire or Phone for Special Prices 
for this Month’‘s Setting 
Shipments by Express or Rrefrigerator Truck 


J. P. COUNCILL CO. 
“*Virginia’s Oldest and Largest Growers"’ 
FRANKLIN VIRGINIA 


Ten million hardy fieldgrown vegetable plants ready for 
fall setting. Cabbage: Waketields, Round Dutch and 
Flat Dutch. Lettuce, leading varieties. Onions: Sweet 
Spanish and Bermuda, 300, $1.75; 500, $2.25; 1,000, 
$3.75 postpaid. Express charges collect $2.00, 1,000. We 
can load your truck at the farm. Phone or wire your 
orders Good plants guaranteed. Harvey Lankford, Frank- 
lin, Virginia. Phone 3162 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—c! 4 *harleston Ww akefield, “Late 
Flat Dutch, Ferry’s Early Round, Dutch, Beets, Bermuda 
and Sweet Spanish Onion,. Collards Postpaid 300, $1.00; 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.00; 5,000 at $1.75. Broccoli, Brus- 
sells Sprouts, Iceburg Lettuce. Postpaid 100, 60c; 300, 
$1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00. Jamison Plant Farm, 
Summerville, South Carolina. 


Million fieligrown vegetable plants ready for fall set- 
ting. Cabbage: Round Dutch, Wakefields, Fiat Dutch. 
Heading Lettuce. Onions: Bermuda and Sweet Spanish, 
300, $1.75: 500, $2.25; 1,000, $3.75 postpaid. Express 
collect $2.00, 1,000. Phone us your orders. All plants 
shipped in good waene. Pete Lankford, Franklin, Vir- 
ginia. Phone 8162-3 

Millions field-grown vegetable plants now ready for 
setting. Cubbage—Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Early Flat Dutch, Ferry’s Round Dutch. Lettuce, and 
Bermuda and Prizetaker Onions, 100, 70c; 300, $1.40; 
500, $2.00; 1,000, $8.25 postpaid. $2.00 per 1,000 ex- 
press collect. Prompt shipment. V. C. Lankford, 5Sr., 
Franklin, Virginia. 

Million Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, 
Charleston, Wakefield, Ferry’s Round Dutch, 300, $1.25; 
500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed—$2.50 per 
1,000; 5,000, $10.00. Good plants guaranteed. Joyner’s 
Plant Farm, Franklin, Virginia. Phone 8161-3. 

“‘New Crop’’ Cabbage now ready. Ferry’s Round Dutch, 
All Season, Copenhagen Market, Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Flat Dutch, 300, $1.10; 500, $1.60; 1,000, $3.00 prepaid. 
5,000, $10.00 express collect. ‘‘Satisfaction Our Motto.” 
Sara Frances Drake, Sedley, Virginia. 

Now Booking Field Grown Tomato, Pepper Plants for 
Spring 1952. Write for prices. Also shipping best tree- 
ripened Oranges, Grapefruit, Tangerines, or mixed, $2.00 
bushel F.O.B. express November through March. Clark 
Yongue, Lowell, Florida. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants. Varieties: Copenhagen, 
Charleston Wakefield, Early Jersey Wakefield, $1.50 
Thousand. White Bermuda Onion Plants same price. 
Collard Plants, $1.50 thousand. Wholesale Plant Co., 
Quitman, Georgia. 

I have Jersey, Charleston, Flat Dutch and Round 
Dutch Cabbage; Onion and Cabbage Collard Plants for 
fall gardens—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50 post- 
paid. Express $2.00 thousand. Charlie Joyner, Franklin, 
Virginia. 












































All varieties of Cabbage, Onion ane Cabbage Collard 
Plants for fall setting—390, $1.25 00, $1.75; 1,000, 
$2.50 postpaid. Express $2.00 thous ond. Southern Plant 
Farm, Franklin, Virginia. 

Cabbage Plants—Jersey Wakefield 308. $1.00; 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50 postpaid. A. B. Clegg, Route 5, 
Sanford, North Carolina. 


VEGETATIVE STOLONS 


Certified Coastal Bermuda. Write for free copy “‘Year 
Round Grazing on Permanent Pasture.’’ Patten Seed 
Company, Lakeland, Georgia. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Certified Strawberry Plants 


MISSIONARY, BLAKEMORE, KLONDYKE 
$4.50 Per Thousand 


TENNESSEE BEAUTY—$5.00 Per Thousand 
GEM EVERBEARING—$10.00 Per Thousand 
EXPRESS COLLECT 


C. L. McDANIEL 
HARRISON TENNESSEE 


Strawberry Plants—Allen's 1952 Berry Book tells best 
varieties for home and market, and how to grow them. 
Also, read about the new growing method used with new 
varieties of Everbearers. These Everbearers yield up to 
5,360 quarts per acre. Realize high profits from these 
off-season berries. Free copy. Write today. W. F. 
Allen Company, 26 East Pine Street, Salisbury, Md. 

Rayner’s Special Berry Gardens. Grow your own fresh 
fruits in your own garden. 100 early, 100 mid-season, 100 
late, top quality Strawberry plants for $8.99. 4 early, 4 
mid-season, 4 late Giant Cultivated Blueberries, 6-12 in. 
bearing age, $7.69. Nationwide shipments. Big culture 
book and catalog free. Rayner Brothers, Salisbury 32, 
Maryland. 


Certified Strawberry Plants—Blakemore, Missionary, 
Aroma, Dunlap, $4.50 thousand; Tennessee Beauty, Ten- 
nessee Shipper, Tennessee Supreme, Tennessean, Pre- 
mier, Robinson, $5.00 thousand; Progressive Everbear- 
ing, $6.00 thousand; Gem Everbearing, $10.00 thousand. 
Vernon Lackey, McDonald, Tenn. Phone 1976R4. 

Good Quality Certified Strawberry Plants—Blakemore, 
Missionary, Dunlap, Aroma, $4.50 per thousand; Pre- 
mier, Robinson, Tennessee Beauty, Tennessean, $5.00; 
Progressive Everbearing, $7.00; Gem, $10.00; Super- 
fection, $15.00. Each variety $1.50 per 100 moss packed 
W. C. Mathews, McDonald, Tenn. 

Strawberry Plants—Allen’s 1952 Berry Book tells best 
varieties for home and market, and how to grow them 
Free copy. Write today. W. F. Allen Company, 26 West 
Pine Street, Salisbury, Maryland. 

Certified Strawberry llants—Blakemore, Missionary, 
$4.50 thousand; Klonmore, $6.00; Robinson and Dunlap, 
$5.00; Gem Everbearing, $12.00. Tom Ramsey, Harri- 
son, Tenn. 

Certified Strawberry Plants—Blakemore, Missionary, 
$4.00 thousand; Tennessee Beauty, $5.00. B. Bramblett, 
Harrison, Tenn. 


NURSERY STOCK 


QUICK BEARING FRUIT AND NUT TREES 
Peaches, Apples, Plums, Pears, Cherries, Figs, 
Apricots, Papershell Pecans, Shade Trees, Grape 
Vines, Berry Plants, Everblooming Roses and Flow- 
ering Shrubs at Money Saving Prices. A complete 
line of State and Federal Inspected Nursery Stock. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Free Planting Guide 
with Each Order. Write today for Free 
Colored Catalogue. 


EAST‘'S NURSERY 
AMITY Box 202 ARKANSAS 









































Koot Your Own Cuttings in Sand in a box, Greenhouse 
Hotbed. Scientitic Copyrighted Instructions (booklet) 
$1.00. It is easy, in an amazingly short time, to root 
cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, all 
Evergreen Shrubs, and other plants, in sand, anytime of 
the year, with our instructions. This information cost us 
thousands of dollars and years of experience, and cost 
you only $1.00 National Nurseries, Dept. 10, Biloxi, 
Miss. P.S.—Free colorful catalog on Camellias, Azaleas. 
Gardenias 

Stuart Grafted Pecan T5e 

Chinese Chestnut 

ree Chinquapin 

White Scuppernong Grape 

Male Scuppernong Grape 

Fruiting Pomegranate 

Pineapple Canning Pear 

May Pear, ripens May-June 

Bamboo Feather Leaf 

Bamboo Solid Cane For Stakes 

Bamboo Giant, Grows 40-50 ft. cane 

Hick’s Seediless Mulberry 

Large Hybrid Japan Plum 

STOVALL NURSERY 


Peach and Apple Trees low as 20c. Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Nuts, Berries, Grapevines l0c. Evergreens, 
shrubs, shade trees low as 25c. High grade, quality stock 
can’t be sold lower. Forty-page color catalog free. Ten- 


nessee Nursery Company, Box 107, Cleveland, Tenn 








LEAKESVILLE, MISS. 




















We sell on the Installment Pian. Best varieties Peac 
and Apple Trees low as l2c; Grapevines, 5c; Shrubs, 13¢; 
Evergreens l5c. Berries an plants. Catalog free Ben- 
ton County Nursery, Box Arkansas 

4 Dormont budded pink dogwood Trees at 
the amazing low price of only $5.00 postpaid. These are 
strong trees. Rush your order today to Savage Farm 
Nursery, Rt. 2, McMinnville, Tennessee 

5 Peach, 4 Apple, 4 Plum, Apricot, t, 15 Grapevines, 
15 Boysenberry. Any one selection $1.00, all selections 
55.08 prepaid. Guarantee satisfaction. Crider Bros. Nur- 

2 ville, Arkansas 
























‘Azaleas-—Indica. Rooted cuttings, mixed colors, 25 for 
$2.00; 100 for $6.00. Camellia rooted cuttings, all dou- 
ble—no singles—10 for $2.00. Postpaid, Hills Gardens, 
Georgetown, South Carolina. 

Peach Trees, 12¢; Apples, lic. Free catalog. Complete 
line fruit trees, plants, ornamentals. Growing quality 
trees since 1918. Salesmen wanted. Baker Nurseries, Box 
13A, Higginson, Arkansas 














Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Jersey, Charleston, Wake- 
field, Ferry’s Round Dutch, 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
$3.00 postpaid. Express collect—$2.00 per 1,000. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. "Thelma Joyner, Franklin, Va. 


Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees, Small Fruits, Orna- 
mentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write for free color 
catalogue. Cumberland Valley Nurseries, Ine., Box 115, 
MeMinnville, Tennessee. 





New Crop Plants, all varieties of C abbige, Caton and 
Collard Plants-—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50 
postpaid, Express $2.00 thousand, Moss packed. gd. Cc. 
Joyner,, Franklin, Virginia. 





Be Sure to Write Your Name and Address Plainly 
when you order from our advertisers. 


Scuppernong (Muscadine), Famous Hunt, others, Pro- 
ductive, delicious, field, home. Two, $1.00; ten, $3.50, 
Circular free. Whatley Nursery, Helena, Georgia. 

Rose Bushes—All best varieties. Guaranteed. Free 
color catalog showing care and eulture. MeClung Bros, 
Rose Nursery, Rt. 5, Box 275-Q, Tyler, Texas. 








NURSERY STOCK 

Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Ornamentals—The leading 
varieties plus exclusive (patented) strains available at 
Bountiful Ridge. Complete line (nearly 400 varieties). 
Top quality—Order and plant this fall. Over 80 years 
nursery experience through three generations insures sat- 
isfaction. Write today for Free catalog. Bountiful Ridge 
Nurseries, Box W-121, Princess Anne, Maryland. 


Chinese Chestnut—3 select 12-18 in., $1.25 postpaid. 
Grafted walnut—Black and English—all varieties, rare, 
thin shelled, fast growing. Headquarters for grafted 
Honey Locust for cattle feed. Amazing list free. Nut 
Tree Nurseries, Box 65A, Dowingtown, Pennsylvania 

Tree Everbearing Blackberry (Trade-Marked). Pro- 
duces five gallons per plant. Three, $2.50; dozen, $9.00. 
Boothe Nursery, Weatherford, Texas 

World's largest growers early bearing papershell Pecan 
Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Mississippi. 

Free Catalog—Quick bearing Pecans, Fruit Trees; how 
to grow them. Fitzgerald's Nursery, Box 207-E, Stephen- 
ville, Texas. 

Pecan Trees—Stuart, Curtis, Mississippi Giant, 25 
cents per foot. Clio Pecan Co., Clio, Alabama. 

Rosebushes-—Select, everblooming varieties. Free list. 
MeFarland’s Nursery, Tyler, Texas. 























BULBS and FLOWERS 





PANSY PLANTS 
Hardy, well rooted, open field grown Super Swiss 
Giant Mixed Color Pansy Plants $2.00 per 100 post- 
paid. Cash with order. Order several hundred to- 


day. 
GINN’S PANSY GARDEN 
Route 1, Box 85 Tyler, Texas 


10 Hardy Azaleas, only $1.65. Have your own Azalea 
trail. Now you can grow mountain collected, hardy Azalea 
that don’t winter kill, grow everywhere. These Azalea 
are loaded with showers of magnificent blooms, so breath- 
taking that millions travel for miles to see the famous 
southern Azalea trails. This offer of 10 hardy Azalea for 
the amazingly low price of only $1.65 will make your 
flower garden a blaze of red beauty in May. These Azalea 
are 1-2 feet high. Will bloom for you this spring. Send 
no money. We hip C.O0.D. When your Azalea are deliv- 
ered, just pay postman $1.65 plus small postal charge. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 
Rush your order today to: Savage Farm Nursery, Route 
2. MeMinnville, Tennessee. 

Star Sapphire, Geneva Rainbow, Double White, Car- 
men, Rose Marie, Royalgirl, Double og oe Purple 
Knight, Blue King, Blue Delight—$2.00, $3.00, $5.50. 
Wilson's, 943 Greenwood, Northeast, ‘Atlanta, Georgia. 

Giant Bearded Iris, all colors, assorted, 15, $1.00; 
Hybrid Hemorscallia Lilies, 6, $1.00; 10 different 
Rooted House Plants, $1.00; Golden Daffodils, 40, $1.00 
postpaid. Chas. Hovater, Russellville, Alabama. 

Azaleas—Heavily rooted plants, growing in peat- 
humus. 50, 10 varieties, $3.50; 100, 15 varieties, $6.00 
parcel post prepaid; 1,000, $50 express collect. W. E. 
MeLeod, Rt. 4, Orlando, Florida. 

African Violets—Large, potted plants. 6 named “= 
growing instructions, postpaid $3.00. Geraniums — 
potted plants. Named, $2.00. Jarretts Greenhouses, Box 
6245, Asheville, North Carolina. 

Field Grown Rooted Verbena. 7 choice colors, 50, $1.00. 
Early blooming English Daisies, bloom Mother’s ay’ 
50, $1.00. Rose Thrift, 50, $1.00. Postpaid. Mrs. W. J. 
House, Gordo, Alabama. 

Darwin Tulips — ‘‘Hollands Rainbow Mixture’’ — 25, 
$1.00. Duteh Iris Mixture—50, $1.00. Large, blooming 
size. Postpaid. Elvin Fulghum, Maben, Mississippi. 

Gladiolus—Get acquainted offer. 100 large, super, 
mixed, $2.75; 100 medium, $2.25 prepaid. Write for 
Complete list. J. T. Tongate, Easton, Illinois. 

Nandinas — Stock, well sentes. very heavy berrying 
variety—25-35 inch 50c and 75ce each postpaid. Mrs. 
Hattie Padgett, Neeses, South " Caroline. 


SEEDS 


KOBE LESPEDEZA 
SERICEA LESPEDEZA 



































$13.00 per 100 Ibs. 
$15.00 per 100 Ibs. 
Ib. 


CRIMSON CLOVER (112 Ib. bags) 20¢ 
ORCHARD GRASS (112 Ib. bags) 28¢ Ib. 
ALFALFA SEED 40¢ Ib. 
KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE (50 Ib. bags) 65¢ Ib 
RESEEDING CRIMSON (5 Ib. bags) 40¢ tb. 
LADINO CLOVER (Calif. inspected) 1.35 Ib. 
ATLAS 50, ATLAS 66, REDHART Wheat 3.00 bu 
FULGR: AIN, VICTORGRAIN OATS 1,40 bu 


No. 2 Mixed KOBE, SERICEA and KO- 

REAN LESPEDEZA (excellent grazing) 

tagged for processin $9. 50 per 100 Ibs. 

STEGALL AND CO., 

MARSHVIL L E NORTH ¢ AROLINA — 

Lespedeza seed you can depend on—Sericea, “Kobe, 
Korean. We specialize in Dodder-free Scarified Sericea 
and Doddr-free Hulled Kobe. Call or write for bulletin 
and prices. Sericea Growers’ Assn., Inc., Mt. Gilead, 
North Carolina 

King Ranch Bluestem and the new Buffelgrass. Also 
Blue Panic and Birdwood grass seeds. For descriptive 
folder and prices, write Guy Hutchinson, Uvalde, Texas. 

Long Leaf Pine Seed, pound, $3.00; 10 pounds, $28.00; 
sample, 25e. Frank Stovall, Leakesville, Mississippi. 


CLOVER 
For Sale—lst. Generation Registered Kenland Red 
Clover Seed, Ky. Certified. Write for prices and infor- 
mation. Stanley Jones, Cunningham, Kentuc 


COTTON 
SUMMEROUR’S Brand HI-BRED 


COTTON SEED 
Sold out for 1952 planting, although expecting larger 
crop of seed this year, and cancellations of some 
bookings might enable us to fill a few orders. Avoid 
disappointment by booking your order for 1953 plant- 
ing now. All bookings filled in order received, and no 
deposit required to book orders till next fall. Write 
MMEROUR SEED COMPANY 

NORCROSS Box 21 GEORGIA 

Originators and producers of purebred, high-linting, 

profitable cotton seed for over 40 years. 

King of the Cotton Kingdom—Vandiver’s D. & P. L. 
15. Heavy yield per acre. High lint pereentage. Staple 
inch and better. Delinted and treated. Write for prices. 
Georgia Seed Company, Lavonia, Georgia. 


HI BRED HALF & HALF 
COTTON SEED 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
HURON GIN COMPANY 
LEXINGTON TENNESSEE 
Special Price—Coker’s Cotton Seed. Manley, Station 
C, Atlanta, Georgia. 





























17¢ per Word 


65c per Word 








Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 








CAROLINAS.vA_ EDITION 


$18.00 per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 


$70.00 per inch 










KUDZU 


Farmers, Cattlemen, Dairymen, Grow Kudzu. Produces 
up to 4 tons or more per acre of choicest feed every year. 
No crop failures. One planting lasts lifetime. Easily 
eradicated. Little cultivation after first year. A legume, 
rebuilds poor land, stops washes. Qualifies for Govern- 
ment Soil Conservation Payments. Write for ‘Facts 
About Kudzu’’ and prices on choicest 2-3 year crowns 
ant Kudzu seed. The Kudzu Farms, Barnésville, Ga. 





Kudzu Seed now available Write for prices and 
“Facts About Kudzu."’ The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, 
Georgia. 





TOBACCO SEED 
TOBACCO SEED 


Best Tobacco Seed that grows—Direct from 
growers with thirty years experience grow- 
ing seed. Plant your crop in Huggins White 
Gold and sell it for the high dollar! It grows 
a stocky plant, with long, broad leaves, 
spaced medium close to the stalk, does not 
blow down and break as easily as most 
varieties. It is easier to cure a lemon yel- 
low, from lugs to tips than any other va- 
riety we have ever grown or seen. It holds 
well in the field after it is ripe. We don’t 
believe White Gold can be beat for mak- 
ing all good grade (both in weight and 
quality). It sells for highest average on the 
market, Record $1,325.00 per acre. White 
Gold has made money for others, it will 
make money for you. We are originators 
and breeders of White Gold. Buy direct 
from breeders and be sure of the best. 
Cleaned, treated, tested, $2.00 per ounce; 
$25.00, per Ib. 


We also have other leading varieties, care- 
fully selected from fine crops, disease free. 
Golden Yellow Strain 9, Improved—Broad 
Leaf Hicks, Golden Harvest, Yellow Special, 
Yellow Mammoth, Jamaica Wrapper, and 
Bottom Special. 402 (certified, grown from 
seed direct from experiment station), Vir- 
ginia Gold (certified). $1.00 per ounce, 
$12.00 per Ib. Dixie Bright 101 (certified, 
grown from seed direct from experiment 
station), $3.00 per ounce. Golden Wilt, 
$2.00 per ounce, $25.00 per Ib. 


F. W. HUGGINS & SON 
Route 5 : Telephone 36054 
FAYETTEVILLE, N.C. 





MOSS’S FIELD TESTED 
HIGH GRADE 
NORTH CAROLINA GROWN 
TOBACCO SEED 
WILL MAKE BETTER CROPS 


Seed raised from Best Improved Certified 
Strains by a tobacco farmer—seed grower of 
long experience. Carefully selected, triple 
cleaned, tested for germination. 400, 401, 
402, Yellow Special, Oxford No. 26, Oxford 
No. 1, Dixie ~~ 27, Dixie Bright 101, 
Golden Harvest, Bottom Special. 

Broad Leaf Hicks. The original variety made 
its appearance as a cigarette tobacco in 
1948 and has grown in leaps and bounds 
as best cigarette tobacco yet to be found. 
Tobacco companies can tell every pile on 
warehouse floor and pay top dollar. Extra 
good weight, easiest of all to cure to a 
bright cigarette tobacco. Its resistance to 
disease is extra good. 


All varieties here mentioned $1.00 per ounce, 
$10.00 per pound in bulk 


Postpaid, Cash With Order 
W. B. MOSS 
VARINA NORTH CAROLINA 





TOBACCO SEED FOR SALE 
Triple Cleaned Treated and Tested Best Cigarette 
That Grows from Latest Strains Out 
GERMINATION 90 TO 96 PER CENT 
HUGGINS WHITE GOLD 
Ounce $2.00—Pound $26.00 
COKER’S GOLDEN HARVEST; GOLDEN 
YELLOW; 402; HICKS BROAD LEAF; 
VIRGINIA GOLD 
Ounce $1.00—Pound $12.00 
JAMAICA WRAPPER; YELLOW MAMMOTH; 
MAMMOTH GOLD; and Other Varieties 
Ounce 75c—Pound $8.00 


S. B. HUGGINS 


ROUTE 2 DILLON, S. C. 





Matthew’s Certified 
TOBACCO SEED 


Pure from oricinal breeders. “Virginia Gold” 
leading all varieties on Virginia Stations past 
six years, producing as high as 2,124 pounds 
and $1,164 per acre. $1.25 ounce, $17.00 
pound (in ounces). 

Other leading varieties: ‘“Yellow Special-A”, 
“Yellow Special’, ‘402, “Golden Harvest’, 
“Broad Leaf Hicks’, and “Hicks’’—$1.00 
ounce, $14.00 pound (in ounces). 


MATTHEWS BROTHERS 
CHARLIE HOPE VIRGINIA 
(Classified ads continued on next page) 








TOBACCO SEED 
TOBACCO SEED 


WRITE FOR OUR 4-COLOR 
1952 TOBACCO SEED CATALOGUE 


WATSON FARMS, INC. 


BOX 1099 PHONE 4482 
ROCKY MOUNT, NORTH CAROLINA 


White Burley Tobacco Seed—-Get your seed from the 
oldest tobaceo seed grower. 33 years experience. Can 
furnish Barnett’s Special, — ky No. 16, Tennessee 1, 
Cleaned and tested. $1.50 ounce; 75e % ounce. Reliable 
agents wanted. Arthur Howell, Gallatin, Tennessee. 








MeNair’s Seed—Tobacco: 20 leading varieties. Hybrid 
Corns: Yellow—N. C. 27, Dixie 18, Dixie 82 (new); 
White—N. C. 28 (mew). Roanoke Soybeans. McNair’s 


Yield-Tested Seed Company, Laurinburg, N. ¢ 
WATERMELONS 


Watermelon Seed—Willhite Melon Seed Farms, Pool- 
ville and Weatherford, Texas. Largest grower of water- 
melons exclusively for seed in the world; Blue Ribbon 
Winner Texas and Oklahoma Certified Black Diamond; 
none better, few as good; 46 leading varieties; 48- page 
illustrated Catalogue free. 

Oklahoma Certified Black Diamond Watermelon Seed. 
I personally grow, harvest and process all my seed. 
9 years selecting this special strain. Gladly give refer- 
ence. $2.35, non certified $1.35 pound. Ask for dealers 








price R. H. Southerland, Rush Springs, Oklahoma. 


BABY CHICKS 








RAISE YOUR FLOCK DIRECT FROM THE 
SAME BREEDING AS COLONIAL 
(WORLD'S LARGEST SELLERS) 

U. S. LAYING CHAMPIONS 
Colonial’s egg-laying contest entries are our Best 
Ege Grade pullets—same quality chicks that go to 
you. Breeding that has won egg laying contests in 

every climate of U. 8S. since 1927. 
OVER $5 PER HEN NET INCOME 
IN YOUR LAYING HOUSE 
1S NO IDLE DREAM! 

This OFFICIAL NET INCOME earned by Colonial 
Best Grade pullets _ California Random Test proves 
EARNING POWER of these chicks. For 22 straight 
years, customers’ profits have made Colonial the 
world’s largest selling chicks. Exceptional flock aver- 
ages over 250 eggs per hen. 

FREE 1952 CATALOG and 

$2.00 TRADE CERTIFICATE 
Write today. FREE CATALOG shows pedigree 
breeding in chicks for layers at prices that made 
Colonial the world’s largest producers. Pullets or as 
hatched. 

NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 
COLONIAL CHICKS REACH YOU 
SPEEDILY, IN TIP-TOP SHAPE 
In a few hours time, Colonial Chicks are at your post 
office from the closest huge Colonial hatchery. 
World's largest production means you get your chicks 
when wanted in as fine condition as if you call for 

them personally. 
TIME PAYMENTS 


Write for Information—No Obligation 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 


Write BOX 1740 at nearest address: 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO or CULLMAN, ALA. 


Chicks — U Approved- Pullorum 





Clover Valley 


Passed. From one of America’s oldest reliable hatcheries. 
Since 1906 a leader in high quality, money-making 
chicks. Play safe with your investment—send us a trial 


border. Barred, Buff, White Rocks; 
Type White Leghorns; Wyandottes: 


S. C. Reds; Large 
Orpingtons ; Aus- 


tralorps; Minorcas; Giants; New Hampshires; Brown 
Leghorns; also cross breeds; sexed chicks, pullets 
or cockerels, turkey poults, ducklings. Write for low 


prices, early order discounts, details of our guarantees, 
free catalog and book on poultry management. Clover 
Valley Hateheries, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 





FOR BROILER PRODUCTION 
You Can’t Beat Our 
Meat Type Nichols 
NEW HAMPSHIRES 


Also BARRED ROCKS, WHITE ROCKS 
and WHITE ROCK-HAMPSHIRE CROSS 


FOR EGG PRODUCTION 
OUR PARMENTER REDS and 
BABCOCK WHITE LEGHORNS 
95% LIVABILITY THROUGH 3 WEEKS 

Write for FREE Catalog 
U. S. APPROVED-PULLORUM CLEAN 
NORTH STATE HATCHERY 
1219 W. Lee Street 


Greensboro North Carolina 





67 Rare Varieties Baby Chicks, Eggs, Breeding Stock. 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Chickens, Bantams. Free, hand- 
some catalogue, colored pictures showing Lakenvelders, 
Polish, Hamburgs, Andalusians, Sussex, Giants, Corn- 
ish, Houdans, Langshans, Minocras, 5 beautiful vari- 
eties Wyandottes, Rocks, Australorps, Spanish, Butter- 
cups, Anconas, Orpingtons, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire Reds, Brahmas, Baby Bantams, 10 varieties (ross- 
breds including Austra-Whites, Giant-Rocks, Cornish- 
Rocks. Murray McMurray, Box B50, Webster (: r City, Towa. 

Cornish-X- oy Soe X-Rocks; Austra- 

X - Whites; Wyando' - Rocks; Hampshire - X - 

Rocks; Minorca-X- ans: ete. Crossbreed vigor 

and production. Produce fancy market eggs and 

broilers. Pullorum cues. U. 8. Approved. 


Fre 
[STANDARD it ATCHERIES 
Decatur, Illinois — 





Box 2015 

Ajax Wonsleriay Brahmas. Large size, light Brahmas. 
Winter layers. a quality. America’s finest and largest 
producer. U proved. Catalog free. Write today. 
Ajax Farms, Box 423, Quincy, Illinois. 

Baby Chick Specials — 2 Puierem Passed. All 
Popular Breeds. 10.90 and end for free price 
list today. Piedmont Hatehery, 18 College 8t., Green 
ville, South Carolina. 














BABY CHICKS 


Garst’s NEW HAMPSHIRE Chicks 


BROADBREASTED BRONZE TURKEY POULTS 
USDA BELTSVILLE WHITE TURKEY POULTS 
15 years’ successful breeding experience. 
Hatches off each week. Reasonably 

priced. Order now. 
VIRGINIA-U. S. APPROVED 
PULLORUM PASSED 


Write for prices. 


GARST POULTRY FARM 
Route 3, Box 230 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 





Atz’s Famous Chix—Have your chix delivered before 
March 9th and save as much as $45 per 1,000 chix. We 
also have several ironclad guarantees. After 35 years 
breeding and culling we give you one grade only the best 
give you also your dollar value of which you are so en- 
titled to. When you buy Atz’s Chix they have gotta be 
good to carry the Atz Seal. Free literature for the asking. 
We are U. 8S. Approved Pullorum Passed. We aim to 
ship every day in the year except Friday. Atz’s Mam- 
moth Hatcheries, Box 14, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


STARTLING FACTS! 

WE BELIEVE THESE TO BE THE BEST 
OF ALL LAYERS 
THINK IT OVER! 
Poultrymen who want extra value and profit 
depend on Trail’s End chicks. $1.80 more 
profit per year from each hen that lays just 
6 more eggs per month. That’s the kind of 
results that poultrymen want and you can 
count on Trail’s End chicks for production 
results. Breeding sires from dams with egg 
records of 300 eggs and higher in 51 weeks 
to sire out 1959 Imperial White Leghorn 
chicks. High egg bred White Leghorns, New 
Super New Hampshire Reds, Barred Rocks, 
sexed or as hatched chicks. All breede?s 
blood tested for pullorum (BWD). See what 
extra profits you can make. Please write for 
free literature, true facts, and very low 
prices. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 
GORDONSVILLE VIRGINIA 





BABY CHICKS 

Sunshine Baby Chicks for immediate delivery. U. 8. 
Approved-Pullorum Passed. Rich in leading pedigree 
bloodlines. Hatching best varieties for eggs and broilers. 
Three, large plants to serve you. Orders 10,000 or more 
air delivery in our own cargo planes. Free illustrated 
catalog and low prices. Sunshine Hatcheries, Box 25, 
New Albany, Indiana. 


DENSMORE 
CHICKS for BROILERS 


U. S. Approved—Pullorum Clean 
Fast Growing—Early Feathering 
NEW HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


From strains especially developed for 
size and fleshing quality. 


PULLETS MAKE FINE LAYERS 
Write for Prices and Delivery Dates 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM 
















BOX 267-J ROANOKE 2, VA. 

w hite, Barred Rocks; Hampshires; Reds; Wyandottes, 
$9 Pullets, $12. Cockerels, $10.95. White, Brown 
Leghorns ; Aus stra-V hites; Black, Buff Minorcas, $9.9 
Pullets, Heavies, $8.95. Mixed, $7.9 Li 
overs, $6.9 ie rs, $5.95. Barnyard Special, $4.95 up. 
F.O.B. Alive. Catalog. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, 


Missouri 


RAISE RIVERSIDE CHICKS 
FOR GOOD RESULTS 


Get kind you want for profitable broilers . . . or 
flock of real layers. We hatch all year. 
FOR HIGH EGG PRODUCTION, get Riverside 
laying strain chicks. Ghostley White Leghorns, 
Park’s Barred Rocks, Parmenter Reds, Arbor Acres 
White Rocks. 12 breeds. 
FOR QUALITY BROILERS, raise popular Nichols 
strain New Hampshires. Fast growth; high feed 
efficiency. 12,000 breeders direct from Nichols 
Poultry Farm. 
U. 8S. APPROVED—PULLORUM PASSED. 
Place your 1952 chick order now. Get your choiee of 
delivery dates. Free catalog. Write today. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERIES 
BOX 113 KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Ajax Chicks on Shares. Pay for your chicks at six 
months. Liberal plan so you can make good profits. Eight 
purebreds and hybrids. U. 8S. Approved. Write today 
for money making proposition. Ajax Farms, Box 425, 
Quincy. Illinois 

Special Offer-—-AAA Barred ‘t 
Rhode Island Reds, New Hampshires, $11.95 per 100 as 
hatched. 100% Bloodtested. Live delivery guaraateed. 
€.0.D. Ruby Chicks, Dept. PF-5, Norfolk, Virginia. 











Rocks, White Rocks, 





“Big Barron Leghorns.”’ Austra-Whites. Leg-Hamps. 
Pedigree Sired 200-346 eggs. Nonsexed:, $10.90; Pullets, 
$18.90; Hybrid Cockerels, $6.90: Leghorn Cockerels, 
$3.98 prepaid. Four weeks Pullets, $32 95. Straight- 
run. $24.40. “‘New Hampshire’’ — msexed, $10.90; 





Pullets, $13.90; Cockerels, $10 40. Four weeks Pullets, 
$27.95. Nonsexed, $24.95. 100% alive arrival guaran- 
teed. Heiman Hatchery, Box PF, Montrose, Missouri 





NEW COLUMBIANS 


Sensational new Columbians 
bred for meat and eggs. 
Also high egg-bred White Leghorns, 
also New Hamps, Reds, Rocks. 
300-355 egg blood lines. 


Sexed pullets or as hatched. 
LOW INTRODUCTORY PRICES 
Big, new Color-Catalog sent FREE 
WRITE TODAY 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY 
WINDSOR MISSOURI 





Buy U. 8. Certified-Pullorum Clean New Hamochives, 
White Leghorns, White Rocks from Martin’s—an ROP 
breeding farm and hatchery. Also U. S. Approved Barred 
Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Dark 
Cornish, and Crossbreeds. Hatched right—priced right. 
Liberal guarantee. Write for description and prices. 
Martin's Hatchery, Inc., Ramsey, Indiana. 


PRODUCTION BRED REDS 
U. S. Certified-Pullorum Clean Chicks 


Our Parmenter red matings are made up of 
selected R.O.P. sired females mated to 
individually pedigreed R.O.P. males from 
high egg record dams. 100% of our breeders 
in this variety are pedigree sired, thus assur- 
ing you of chicks with a bred in profit record 
on both sides. 

Also available: Our popular Christie strain 
NEW HAMPSHIRES for fast growing pre- 
mium quality broilers. 





Write For Literature and Prices. 


McCALLS HATCHERY 
MORGANTON NORTH CAROLINA 





High Quality AAA and AAAA Chicks. Fast broilers. 
Protitable layers. 1002 Pullorum tested. New Haimp- 
shire Reds and White Rocks $9.95 per 100. Pullets 
$14.95. Cockerels $8.95. Free catalog. 100°) alive. 
Pleasant View Hatchery, Gerald, Missouri. 

Assorted Heavies, $6.90—100. Positively no Leghorns! 
No cripples! No Culls! Pullets, Cockerels or Unsexed, 
our choice. Send check or money order. Prompt ship- 











ment. Live delivery. In business over 25 years. Atlas 
Chick Co., Pept. P, St. Louis, Mo. 
Get our low prices on Broiler Crosses, also Rocks, 


Reds, New Hampshires, Wyandottes, Leghorns. All 
chicks from U. 8. Approved—Pullorum Passed Hatch- 
eries. Postage Paid. Can ship C.0.D. Rivervale Chicks, 
Hox 7, Corydon, Indiana. Leica 

U. S. Certified Chicks from flocks headed by qualified 
U. 8. ROP males bring you known breeding for better 
production. It pays to buy U. 8. Certified Chicks, 
~PeForest Blueblood Chicks. Broiler and Egg Breeds 
hatching year around. Broadbreasted Bronze and White 
Turkey Poults. DeForest Hatcheries, Peabody, Kansas. 

ROP sired chicks from flocks headed by qualified 
U. 8. ROP males are a sound buy. It pays to buy from 
hatcheries offering ROP sired chicks. 

Beautiful C. 8. Approved Pullorum Clean Chicks. 
Quality always. Nice catalog free. Khodes Hatcheries, 
Spencer, W. Va. 




















ANCONAS 
My Big Type Ancona Chicks bred from world’s cham- 
pion bloodlines. Winners Ancona laying championship 
Missouri, Oklahoma contests. Advance om discounts 
Free catalog. Missouri Valley Farm, Box 677, Marshall, 
Missouri. 





BRAHMAS 
Large, quiet, ideal for either farm 
Se postage for catalog describing this 
Foy Farms, Box 200, Clinton, Iowa. 


Light Brahmas. 
or small lot. Send 
heavy laying breed 





CORNISH 
Years of specializing on Dark and White Cornish. 
Real livability. Extra large. blocky birds. Ideal for 


roosters and capons. Catalog free. Standard Hatcheries, 
Box 1215-N, Decatur, Illinois. 


HAMBURGS 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs. Most beautiful of all fowls. 
Heavy_ _ Neate not sitters. Write today for free catalog. 
Send Se postage. Foy Farms, Box 200, Clinton, Towa. 


LEGHORNS 
DENSMORE 


WHITE LEGHORNS 
Bred For 
BIG EGGS SINCE 1902 
Va., U. S. Certified-Pullorum Clean 


Consistently steady breeding (under R.O.P. 
for 24 years) has developed big, sturdy, 
long-lived birds that will mature early to 
lay lots of big, premium quality eggs. Here 
is your opportunity to cash in on bright 
prospects for early egg profits. 


Write for Folder and Prices 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM 
Box 267-J Roanoke 2, Va. 


Very low prices on large White Leghorns. Sires from 
dams with records of 324 eggs in 51 weeks mated to 
Trail’s End large, high egg producing dams. $1.80 more 
profit per year from each hen that lays just 6 more eggs 
per month. Try these White Leghorns. We believe you 
will find them to be the best of all layers. All breeders 
blood tested for pullorum (BWD). Sexed or as hatched 
chicks. Please write for free litreature, true facts, and 
very low prices. Trail’s End Povltry Farm, Gordonsville, 
Virginia. 

Fletcher's White tg 6 will make money for you, 
and please you too. A U. -O.P. Breeding Form. All 
eggs hatched are laid a re farm. Certified 
Chicks. Write for our 1952 price ust. J. O. Fletcher & 
Son, P. O. Box 548. Concord, N. 

Among world’s largest a big type Danish 
Brown Leghorn chicks. Egg contest winners. Advance 
order discounts. Free catalog. Missouri Valley Farm, 
Hox 687, Marshall, Missouri 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 

For greater profits, we urge you to raise large type, 

heavy laying New Super New Hampshire Reds. You will 

benefit from higher egg production, fast growing, rapidly 

feathering broilers. We believe them to be the best 

heavy type ege producing bred. Healthy chicks. All 

breders blood tested for pullorum (BWD). Please write 

for free literature and very low prices. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Virginia. 

ROCKS 
Bagby Broad Breasted White Rocks. 


egg production or quick broiler profits. 
Customers report 3% pound fryers in 10 weeks. 























Sensational for 
Egg contest 





winners. 
Free illustrated catalog. Missouri Valley Farms, Box 
657, Marshall, Missouri, 

Columbian Rocks. Massachusetts Pullorum Clean 
Chicks. Circular. Rano, Box P, Farley, Mass. 





* WYANDOTTES 
Sliver Laced, Columbian and White Wyandottes. Our 
specialty for 30 years. Chicks from select matings. Write 
for iljustrated catalog describing each variety. Send 5c 
for postage. Foy Farms, Box 200, Clinton, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 


Reds, Barred Rocks, Buff Rocks, Black Giants. Breed- 
ing stock! No chicks. Freshwaters Farms, Mebane, N. C. 











MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 


1951 Pheasants—Golden, Silver, Pure Chinese Ring- 
neck. Mallard Ducks. East India Black Ducks, White 
China Geese, White African Guineas. Old English Black 
Breasted Bantams. White Silkie Bantams. One pair 
White Peafowl six years old, proven breeders. 195} 
hatched White Peafow] (sex unknown). Yokohoma pullets 
and cockerels. Price on request. Whiteoak Farm, 745 
Powell Drive. Phone 31957, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 
Raise Pheasants on the $100 week plan. Little capita} 
and space can make you independent. Free details, 
Great Central Game Management System, Columbus 19, 
Kansas. 
Peacocks—South’s Largest 
Most colorful domestic fowl. 








Flock, Prompt shipping. 
Breeding pairs $50.00 and 





$65.00. F. H. McCrae, Eustis, Florida. 
Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Guineas, Waterfowl, 
thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 





TURKEYS 

Poults — Broadbreasted Bronze November 
July. Small Beltsville Whites year around. All 
Approved Pullorum Clean. Also Paratyphoid Tube- Tested 
by State Laboratory. Up to 14,000 poults weekly. No 
less than 30 shipped. Poult carrier delivery of 1,000 or 
more. Southeastern Turkey Ranch, Sumter, 8. C. 

Norman’s Famous Poults—-10 years progressive breed: 
ing. Genuine Broad Breasted Bronze. U. - Pullorum 
Clean. 100% live delivery guaranteed Oa money 
making customer friends 30 states. Order early for choice 
dates. Norman Turkey Farm, Charlotte Hall, Maryland, 

Turkey Raisers! Increase turkey protits. Read Ameri- 
ea’s only all-turkey magazine. Packed with timely ad- 


tinoueh 
Uv. 











vice, money-making helps. Bargain offer—9 months, 
$1.00! (One year, $2.00.) Subscribe Today! Turkey 
World, Dept. 76, Mount Morris, Illinois. 





Raise Turkeys the New Way. Write for free informa- 
tion explaining how to make up to $3,000.00 in your own 





backyard. Address National Turkey Institute, Dept. 5, 
Columbus, Kansas. 
Yearling Ancona Hens, Toulouse, Africans, Brown 


China Geese, White, Colored Muscoys, Rouen Ducks, 

Golden Sebright Bantams. Arthur Matzat, Golden, Ii. 
Purebred Games, Travelers, Stags, $6.00; trio, $12.00, 

Cc. L. Porter, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 
Beltsville White Hens, $8; Toms, $13.75; 
L. Cruse, Woodville, Texas. 


LIVESTOCK 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 
Tam-R-Pruf Ear Seals—Positive livestock identifica- 
tion. Self-piercing, humane, permanent. Stamped with 








Trio, $27.50, 
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ig of cl 
name and number. Rustproof—inexpensive. Over 50,000 able in lars 
users. Free samples. Catalog. Write Security Seal Co., Swiss. Vac 
Dept. PF-12, 144 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. tarnished. 
Abortion Mastitis, other discases. Full details—Free — \ 
literature. Money-saving prices on Vaccines, Bacterins, eee. 
Pharmaceuticals. Kansas City Vaccine Co., Dept. IE, Registere 
Kansas City, Mo. 4 heifers frot 
Order fror 
MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK "Voor i 
DAIRY GOATS Wien He 
Profit and Health from Dairy Goats. Monthly i 
tells how. 12-Month Subscription $1.00. Dairy Goat 
Journal, Columbia, C20, Missouri. Registere: 
i DOGS made heifer 
Genuine English Shepherd Pups—(Distemper vacel- Wisconsin 


nated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training in- 
structions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Purebred Border Collies, English Shepherds. America’s 
most useful dogs. Puppies all ages. th sexes. Choice 
colors. Faithful workers. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 


























breed and sell our own stock. Fairmount Farms, Cedar Foremost 
Falls, Iowa. bars, open 
English Shepherd or Collie Pups for watch and stock. Registered, | 
Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zimmer- sates. Writs 
man Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. Registered 
Registered English Shepherds. Farm working dogs. productive bi 
Pups guaranteed. Stud service. John BI Rt. 1 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. Registered 
Collies, adorable pups and mature breeding stock, ‘tomers fr 
champion-bred, registered, $30.00 up. Springdale, Rt. 4, fe. South 
Orange, Virginia. Registered 
Collies—The kind that bring home the cows. Guaran- fom prolific 
teed to please you. Dept. G. Shomont Kennels, Montl- Registered 
cello, Towa Maplehurst } 
tna 
Collies, Cockers, Shepherds, Pekingese, Fox Terriers, 
Rat Terriers, Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wadley, Alabama. 





Excellent registration. $25. 00 ‘each. R. B. 
Hendersonville, N. 


best ise pets. 


Beagle Pups. 
Childs, Brightwater Farms, 
Rat Terrier Puppies—Best for ratters, 
Maytiower Kennels, Fredonia, Kansas. 
Rat Terrier Puppies. | Bred for 
Kennels, Stafford, Kansa 
RABBITS, HAMSTERS, ETC. 

Make Money—Fast! Raise highly profitable Angora or 
New Zealand White Rabbits. Plenty markets. Details 
free. White's Rabbitry, Newark 29, Ohio. 

Steady Earnings With Angora Rabbits. Free illustrated 








ratters. Crusaders 











booklet tells how, lists markets, successful raisers. 
Wilsons, Stanton 19, California. 
Make Big Money! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 


markets supplied. Write today! Rockhill Ranch, Sellers- 
ville 10, Pennsylvania, 
Registered Pedigreed Rabbits. 
tive catalogue Dime. Harehills, 
Hartsville, Tennessee 
Extra Money—-Raising Pedigreed Rabbits. Free de- 
tails. Martin’s Rabbitry, Morgantield 12, Kentucky. 
Standard Kabbit Journal, B-241-P, Mikea. Pa. Year 
$1.00, sample dime, beginners manual 25c 
Raise Guinea Pigs. Money makers. 
Taylor's, B426H, Hapeville, Georgia. 
SHEEP 
Hampshire sheep, popular, profitable, time tested, time 
proven, for outstanding lamb production. Information and 
breeders list of American empenize Sheep Ass’n, 72-P 
Woodland, Detroit 2, Mich 
Suffolk Sheep booklet, list of breeders free. Write 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box H, Middleville, 


Michigan. 
CATTLE MARKERS 
Daisy. Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass tes 
for horns. and neck. Write for folder. Golden Arrow 
Farms. Dept. 4. Huntington. Indiana. 


CATTLE 
“SOUTHERN DAIRYMEN” 


Why Go To Wisconsin For Your Dairy Cattle? 
We Bring Them Down For You. Large Selection 
Quality Holstein Cows and Heifers On Hand At All 
Times: Fresh, Springing, Bred or Open. TB and 
Bang’s Tested. All Calves and other Dairy Breeds 
Handled On Order Only. 
JOHN S. CHRISTOPHER & CO. 
2635 Pennington Bend Road 
NASHVILLE 11, TENNESSEE 
PHONE: Donelson 263 or 502M 
Dairy Cows and Heifers—Fresh and close springers. 
Jerseys and Guernseys--few Holsteins. A. D. Register, 
Strawberry Plains, Tennessee. 





Dairy Goats. Instrue- 
Honeysuckle Lane, 











Booklet free. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 
ia 
CATTLE 


Wisconsin Holstein, Guernsey or Brown Swiss heifer 
calves. Registered or non-registered from the world’s 
jargest bonded distributors. Registered with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. We ship thousands 
af heifers by air at low cost. Write for free pictures and 
price folder. Dairyland Cattle Company, 1203 West 
(anal Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle and Springing Heifers. We 
pave always a good selection of Holstein springers and 
ringing heifers on hand. If in the market for a load 
of good dairy cattle, call or write Arthur Hall or Carl 
Winkelmann, Granville, Wisconsin. Telephones Thiens- 
ville 6442 or 6445. 

Choice Wisconsin Guernsey and Holstein Dairy Heif- 
as. 300 pounds and up. Any amount. Also Springing 
Heifers. Handling from 400 to 600 head weekly. Trans- 
portation always available. Orders filled the year around. 
Write or phone Link Brothers, Inc., Minong, Wis. 


Dairy Cattle—Large selections of choice Holstein and 
Guernsey springers and fresh cows and heifers. T.B. 
and Bangs tested. Stanley Burnidge & Son, “‘Grand 
Hotel” for Dairy Cattle, eo Illinois. (Hotel Ac- 
commodations. ) Established 19 























SPOTTED POLAND-CHINA 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINA HOGS 

Win cut-out lean meat test at Hoosier Barrow Show. 

For literature, breed paper, free bonded buying 

service, write: 

NATIONAL RECORD 

3153 Kenwood Avenue Indianapolis 8, Ind. 

Spotted Poland China Service Boars all ages. Bred 
Gilts, Baby Pigs. Large herd, all purebred, farm raised. 
Cc. W. Hillman, Vincentown, N. J. 

Service Boars, bred and open gilts. Fall pigs either 
sex. Champion herd Ky. State Fair 1951. James Lea, 
Brooksville, Kentucky. 


TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth—Purebred Tamworths have been bred for a 
lean meat carcass for more than 150 years. They make an 
excellent cross on any other breed, producing a smooth, 
fast growing, medium type crossbred. Tamworths are tops 
as mothers and producers of choice lean meat and bacon. 
For free information write Tamworth Swiss Association, 
Box 189-P, Hagerstown, Indiana. 

a egistered Tamworth Bred Gilts, Boars. 
Rt. 7, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


Satissered Tamworths. L. 8. Corbett, 
North Carolina. 

Registered Tamworth Pigs. 
dam, Virginia. 














Hunter Farm, 





Macclesfield, 





Johnnie Harris, Beaver- 





Wisconsin Holstein and eee Springers and Bred 


Heifers from selected herds. TB-Bang’s tested. Our 40 
years experience guarantees order shipments. Klein's 
Pairyland Acres, Tel. 3700, Menomonee Falls, Wis. 





Attention Sellers and Buyers of Cattle and Hogs. Sell 
and buy livestock at Gus Z. Lancasters, Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina. Yard No. 2—Every Tuesday—Phone 
437. Yard No. 1—Every Friday—Phone 6101. 

Dairymen—Call or write us for information about our 
Dairy Cows, Heifers and Calves. We will help you select 
sur better cattle. W. R. Lehmann & Son, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. Phone 196J. 





YORKSHIRES 
Write for literature describing our Yorkshires. High- 
land Farm, Black Mountain, North Carolina. 





MACHINERY and PARTS 





Concrete Blockmaker — Daily capacity 100 blocks. 
Complete equipment $19.95. Write Jacksun Manufactur- 
ing, Dept. ©, 1300 East 59th, Kansas City, Missouri. 





large selection of Springer Holstein and Guernsey 
feifers; also ounger Heifers and Springer Cows. 
Chester Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


HEREFORD 
Choice Yearling Hereford Heifers for sale now at the 
fam; 100 to choose from. The Quarter Hereford Farm, 
George S. DePass, Box 1247, Spartanburg, 8. C. Tele- 
phone 5753 or 3-3152. 
Two, nice, Registered Hereford Horned Bulls. meee 
Bloodline, five months old. J. K. Starnes, Waxhaw, N. 


HOLSTEINS 
Registered and Non-Registered 
(alves—for higher production herds. Exceptional offer- 
ing of choice Wisconsin Holstein Calves. Avail- 
wie in large quantities. Also some Guernsey and Brown 
Swiss. Vaccinated against shipping fever. Health sheet 
fanished. Well started —no milk required. Visitors 
sekome. Write or Telephone. J. M. McFarland & Sons, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 
Registered and grade Holstein cows. 
teifers from Northern Ohio breeders. 











Wisconsin Holstein 





Bred and open 
Also Guernseys. 





Order from Gordon A. Riley, Ashland, Ohio. 
Young Herd Registered and Grade Hajstein Milk Cows. 
Wilmer Halfeldt, Monee, Illinois. Will County. 





SHORTHORNS 
Registered and Grade Milking Shorthorn Cattle. Spe- 
dal—Six bred grade heifers and registered bull. Also 
gade heifer calf. Leslie H. Gerner, Rt. 3, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin 





SWINE 


BERKSHIRES 
Foremost Farm Berkshire Hogs now offering spring 
burs, open and bred gilts, also fall pigs, either sex. 





eeered, cholera immuned. Satisfied customers in 45 
. Write A. E. Blaum, Waverly, Ohio. 
eres Berkshires——Early fall pigs, bred gilts, 


poductive bred sow, service boar 1 year. W. Guy Isen- 
tur, Rt. 13, Box 576, Concord, North Carolina. 
Registered Berkshires—Production Tested. Satisfied 

ers from coast to coast. Magnolia Lane Farm, 
fe. South Carolina. 






























Registered Berkshires—Fall Pigs, heavy type stock 
fom prolific sows. Windham Farms, Halifax, Va. 
Registered Prolific Berkshires —- Boars, Gilts, Pigs. 
Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 

DuUROCS 
Service Boars, Bred Gilts, Weanling Pigs. Dark red, 


fst developers, champion bloodlines, finest quality. Write 
mats. Lorton Farms, Union City, Indiana. 

Duroc Boars—All ages, weaning pigs, unrelated, im- 
med, registered, champion bloodlines since 1912. White 
&£8on, Ansonia, Ohio. 

Registered Cherry Red blocky 
15.00 each. Some unrelated. Valley Farm, Baxley, Ga. 
Registered Duroc Medium Type Bred Gilts. Abbott's 

Farm, 1% miles East U. 8. 70, LaGrange, N. C. 


ESSEX 











type Dtroc Pigs at 














Registered Essex Pigs, Bred Gilts and Boars. Mack 
Seris, Tomahaw, North Carolina. 
Registered Essex Pigs. Catalog. W. C. Etheredge, 








er. Alabama. 
istered Black Essex Pigs. W. W. Jordan, Gates, 
vat Carolina. 
GUINEA HOGS 
Guinea Hogs — Breeder, Shipper. Dr. J. A. Jones, 


m, Tennessee. 





HAMPSHIRES 

Registered Medium Type Hampshire Hogs. Best of 

teod lines. Unrelated pairs. Any age. Boars ready for 
ce. A. D. Register, Strawberry Plains, Tennessee. 

To Bloodline Registered Hampshire eigh week old 
, $35.00 pair, from different mothers. W. P. West, 

Warsaw, North Carolina. 

Registered Hampshires—Pigs, Boars, Gilts. 
8, Norway, South Carolina. 


HEREFORD 
Herefords—Weaned, vaccinated, 8 to 10 wecks of age, 
started, choice pigs, registered, either sex, $22. 
Osage Hereford Farm, Uniontown, Kansas. 
gistered Hereford Pigs. Hershel Williams, Autry- 
ue, North Carolina. ° 
MINNESOTA NO. 1 
Minnesota No. 1 Superior Breeding Stock Boars, Sows, 
its. I am especially interested in inquiries from mem- 
of such groups as FFA, 4-H, Veterans and Young 
rs. W. E. Poole, Rt. 2, Spartanburg, 8. C 








Waynor 


























oe. I. C. 
Registered OIC Hogs. J. 8. Smith, Route 4, Phila- 
mphia, Mississippi. 


Registered O.1.C. 
itginia. 











Pigs. Johnnie Harris, Beaverdam, 








Ohio Unprered Chester Pigs, Boars. W. 1. Owen, 


iford, Virginia 





Pigs. Harvey Harris, Beaverdam, 








POLAND-CHINAS 

Registered Medium Black Poland China Pigs and 
fg breeding stock. Cholera immuned. Champion 
d lines. coms, Hubbard, Windway Farm, Route 4, 
Wetteville, N. 








Garden Tractor $127.00 ‘‘McLean.’’ Cultivating, plow- 
ing, mowing. Universal Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 

Woods 107 Plainer and Matcher 6x15 with blower. 
Carl Bradwell, Tallahassee, Florid 








OF INTEREST to WOMEN 


Shoes $1.49. 





Ladies’ Dresses $1.09. 
dren’s Wool Sweaters 9%c. Rubbers, boots, 
clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, 
housedresses, hose, slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. 
$1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. 
log. Consumers Sales Co., 419 63rd Street, 
West New York, New Jersey. 

For limited time only—Aluminum Cookware, Rogers 
Silverware, Electric Mixers, Toasters, Clocks, Watches 
and Jewelry. Fine Christmas gifts. Everything guaran- 
teed. Send 10c for illustrated catalog. V. €. Kitts, 
Olive Hill, Kentucky. 


Laok, Ladies’ Nylons, Sheer, Imperfect, 3 pairs $1.00. 
Print Cloth, 4 yards $1.00. Razor Blades, unconditionally 
guaranteed DE, 100 for 50c. Send quickly C.O.D. or 
cash. Sibert’s, Chattanooga 4, Tennessee. 

Absolutely Free Big Catalog. Needlecraft ideas galore, 
plus $$ making figurines, jewelry, leather goods. Lowest 
prices. Get Free Catalog. Leeward Mills, Dept. (6, 173 
W. Madison, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


Women’s, chil- 
Men's work 
mackinaws, 
Blankets 
Send for free cata- 
Dept. R.O., 











PHOTO FINISHING 
NOW Get Double Size 


Prints in Individual Album! 


Eight JUMBO prints, only 35c, ey developing 
your film—12 to 16 exposure’rolls, only 50c, bound in 
book-form album print folder. Send film to us, get 
QUICK service, SUPERIOR quality finishing, guar- 
anteed to SATISFY! ‘‘Specials’’ on enlargements. 
Write for FREE mailers, price list on all kodak sup- 
plies, etc. We sp lize in your satisfaction. Order 
photo Christmas ecards now! 
SUPERTEX tis ow! CE 
BOX 812 T WORTH, TEXAS 
Film Developed and Giant "See Prints in Albums at 
no extra cost. Roll and 8 Pictures 35c. 1 and 12 
Pictures 50c. Free Mailing Bags. Send money, save 
€.0.D. Fees. Order Christmas Cards Now. Dowl Photo 
Company, Box 2077, Fort Worth, Texas. 


OVERSIZE PRINTS—OVERNIGHT 
SERVICE—40c 


Films developed and 8 prints near io 
only 40c. Electronic process, non-fa 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 


Dept. P, P. O. Box 4324 : 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Two Sets of “‘Deckledge’’ Prints with every eight- 
exposure roll finished 40c. Very finest quality. “‘Deckl- 
edge’’ reprints 3c each. Jumbo reprints 4c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-34 Emerson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FREE ROLL OF FILM 


(With Your First Order) 
8 Exposure Roll, 40c; 12 Exposure Roll, 60c. Re- 
prints 5c each. All JUMBO ALBUM PRINTS. Con- 
tact Sizes same price as Jumbo. Must Send this 
Ad for Free Roll. 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 


Mail Order Photofinishers 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 


Fast—Same Day Service! 8 oversized prints in attrac- 
tive Plastic-Bound Book only 35c; 12, 50c; 16, 60¢c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Free Exposure Guic le with first 
order. PicSure, Box 89-P, 5 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Something New—8 Oversize Prints 
Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double negative size 
prints made and mounted in book-form individual 
album, 8 exposures 35e—12 to 16 exposures 50c. Order 
photo €hristmas cards now! Over 12 years leading in 
superior photo finishing, always dependable, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send for Free mailers and prices 
on enlargements, fine grain developing, etc. 
CROWN STUDIOS 
BOX 1223 DALLAS, TEXAS 
Your Roll Film Developed, plus 8 beautiful Fanfold 
Enlargements in leatherette album, 35c complete—or send 
posteard for free film mailers. Super-fast pevviees Sun 
Foto Service, Box 2588, Jacksonville, Florid: 


























Print Feed Bags—Selected designs 35c each, 3 for 
$1.00, parcel post prepaid, if C.O.D. fee extra. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. Champion Poultry Farm, 
Champion, North Carolina. ape 

Look! Full fashioned Nylon Mill Rejects, 6 pairs $1.00; 
Imperfects, 3 pairs $1.00; Select Imperfects, 3 pairs 
$2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Premier Sales, Box 8177, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Need Extra Cash?—4et it selling Blair's unusual line 
of household and food products. Every housewife a pros- 
pect. Send for samples Free. Write Blair, Dept. 27GY1, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Outside Toilets, Cesspools, deodorized, sanitized. Mar- 
velous, non-poisonous powder does the trick. Liberal offer. 
Free details, write Leeway, Mountain View 9, Okla. 

Fine Combed Chambray and Gingham. Sanforized. 
Iseautiful patterns. Sample on request. Only 69¢ per 

















yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 
Quilt Pieces—-Big bundle, about 5 yards, bright, new, 
fast-color cotton prints, patterns. Free gift, $1.00. Me- 


4519 Butler, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

First quality 51 gauge 15 denier Nylon Hose, guar- 
anteed perfect, popular shades, three pairs only $2.50. 
Ifosiery, Box 295, Burlington, North Carolina. 

_ Money in New Greaseless Doughnuts. Start in kitehen. 
» smoke. Sell stores. Free recipes. George Ray Co., 

305 South 15th Avenue, Minneapolis 7. Minn. 

Iiand Embroidered and Hand Painted Pillowcases, 
Bedspreads, Dresser Scarfs, Towels, ae Work guar- 
anteed. Mrs. W. T. Davis, New Hill, c. 

Good profits raising Earthworms bea kyard, basement. 
Interesting instruction booklet 25c. Marvin Dickman, 
K, Willow Springs, Missouri. 

Big Profits. Make fast-seller chenille monkey trees, 


Combs, Dept. 19, 





























Christmas poinsettias, Santas. Literature free. Velva, 
Bohemia 20, New York. 
Quilt Pieces—Lovely, colorful cottons, 3 pounds, $1.75. 


Postpaid. Cottoncraft, 301 Yarmouth Street, Norfolk, Va. 


Amazing Self-Wringing Cellulose Sponge Mop, $3.95. 
Davis Products, 303 W. State, Savannah, Ga. 


We replate jewelry, revolvers, sane instruments, etc. 
Globe Company, Fitzgerald, Georgi 


PHOTO FINISHING 














“HAVE YOUR FILMS FINISHED 


IN THE NEW, MODERN WAY” 


JUMBO PRINTS—MOUNTED IN 
LEATHERETTE ALBUM FOLDER 
8 Exposure Roll...............----.-- 40c 
12 Exposure Roll.. 
16 Exposure Roll.. 
REPRINTS—Jumbo Size... 
SPECIAL OFFER 
THIS AD SENT WITH FILM IS 
WORTH 15c ON ABOVE PRICES 


UNITED FILM SERVICE 
Box 1071 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
“Serving the South for more than 15 years” 
WRITE FOR FREE MAILERS 
Deckledge Reprints 3c. MKeprints size as negative 
3e and oversize prints 4c. 6 or 8 exposure roll developed 
and printed 1 each 25c or 2 each for 35c. 3 5x7 enlarge- 
ments for 50e. 4 8x10 for $1.00. Your favorite photo 


copied and 10 billfold pictures 65c. Summers Studio, 
Unionville, Missouri. 








WHY GAMBLE WITH YOUR 
SNAPSHOTS 
Send Your Film to REX 
8 Hours after we receive film, pictures are mailed. 
8 Exp. Roll....40c in coin. 12 Exp. Roll....60¢ 
Reprints Sc each 
Free Mailers With Each Order. 
REX DEVELOPING and PRINTING 


Box 1540, Dept. 4 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


Buy Photographic Supplies Wholesale—Films, cameras, 
projectors, enlargers, binoculars, flashbulbs, accessories. 
Free catalogue. CapRol Photo Supplies, 2428 Guadalupe, 
Austin, Texas. 


PROTECT YOUR PRINTS 


NEW—Your. roll film developed and enlarged to 
ILOBBY size about post card size). Returned to you 
in colorful plastic bound album. Each print dated 
on back. Valuable premiums given. 8 Exposure 
Roll 40c. 


Get Better Pictures For Less. 


JACK RABBIT CO 
SPARTANBURG SOUTH CAROLINA 
Your favorite negative enlarged 11x14 inches and 


tinted in oils. $2.00 cash. Give color details. Edna 
Messer, Route 2, Wellington, Texas. 


Kolls Developed and Printed. Bight Exposure, 20c; 
Twelve, 30c. HKeprints, 2%c. Link Photo Service, High 
Point, North Carolina. 


MISCELLANEOUS 























At Last Found E-Z-Way lighting your fuel oil heaters, 
burners just like pressing button. Send one dollar in 


currency, no stamps please, name, address printed plain- 
ly. Act promptly. Will send two—sell neighbor one— 
yours free. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
The E-Z-Way Lighting Co., Box 637-A, So. Boston, Va. 


Artificial Human Eyes—-Assortment mailed you from 
world’s largest, finest selection imported glass and all- 
plastic unbreakable eyes. Write for free booklet and color 
chart. Established 1906. Denver Optic Company, 1007 
University Bldg., Denver 2, Colorado. 


Moneymaking Opportunities. Hundreds to choose from. 
Read World's Biggest C lassified Medium. Free copy. 
Popular Mechanics Classified, 201 East Ontario, Chicago, 
Tilinois. 


Raise Mink—Free booklet, pen plans, inside ‘‘secrets,”’ 
feed, care. Mink are money makers. Investigate today. 
Lawrence Molgard, Brigham City 24, Utah. 

Build your own Concrete Blockmaker. Easy. Inex- 
pensive. Motor or hand. Write Clyde Lee, Mountain 
View 21, Oklahoma. 

Hooks Found! Any author. Send wants-——no obligation, 
International Bookfinders, Box 3003-PF, Beverly Hills, 
California. 

Don’t Feed Sparrows. 
thousands. Write for details. 
Indiana. 




















Make your own trap and catch 
Roy Vail, La Grange 6, 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 

Start Your Own Business on credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,437 Dealers sold $5,000 to $28,500 in 1950; their 
average $6,704. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. L-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 

Big Profits In Spare Time! I'll send free assortment 
full-size samples fine foods, household necessities to 
ambitious men-women who need money. Friends, neigh- 
bors buy_ eagerly. Send no money. Just write Blair, Dept. 

27GY2, Lynchburg, » 

Absolutely Free! Big package actual sample 4 
and style presentation of dresses, lingerie, hosiery 

Take orders. Commissions big. Send no money. Melville 
Co., Dept. 6538, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 

Wanted: Salesmen-Saleswomen — Bell Roses, Shrubs, 
Ornamental, Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. Beautiful Book 
in natural color. Write for details. Howard W. Ford 
Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas. 

Free! Let me send you food and household products to 
test in your home. Tell your friends, make money. Rush 
name. Zanol, Dept. 9021-M, Ri St., Cinci 
3, Ohio. 

Strange ““Dry’’ Window Cleaner. Sells like wild. Re- 
places messy rags, liquids. Simply glides over glass. 
Samples sent on trial. Kristee 138, Akron, Ohio. 

Start in Business for $1.00. Write for information. 
La Derma, Dept. D-11, 4014 Nebraska, St. Louis 18, 
Missouri. 

Fruit Trees for Sale — Salesmen wanted. -Write to 
Smith Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


AUCTIONEERING 
Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 
Learn Auetioneering. Write National Auction Insti- 
tute. Box 88PF. College Station, Texas. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
Bees Insure Better oc rop Pollination, Make you money. 
Send $1.00 for book, ‘‘First Lessons in Beekeeping” and 
six months subscription. Free literature. American Bee 






































Journal, Box 81, Hamilton, Illinois 
SYRUP—HONEY 
New Crop Table Honey—Case twelve 24%-pound Jars 
Comb, $7.50; Case Six 5-Pound Jars Comb, $7.25; Gee 
k 


six 5-Pound Jars Extracted, $6.50. F.O0.B. Yor! 
Company, Jesup, Georgia. 

Fine Honey. Not prepaid, 60 lb. can, light amber 
clover, $7.80; white, $9. 00; dark buckwheat or fall flower, 
$6.60. Write for list. Kay Wileox, Odessa, New York. 

Honey—Delicious Florida Orange Blossom—-2% 
$1.00, 10 pounds $3.75. Postage Paid. Nelson L. Wheel- 
er, St. Cloud, Florida. 











Ribbon Cane Syrup, gallon, $2.00; Delicious Clover 
Honey, gallon, $3.00. Postpaid. Goodwill Bargains, 
Fullerton, Louisiana. 





Kentucky's Famous Clover Honey 
paid. Write for quantity prices. 
Kentucky. 


5 pounds $1.60 post- 
Morris Black, DeFoe, 





HELP WANTED 

Start Your Own Business on credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,437 dealers sold $5,000 to $28,500 in 1950; their 
average $6,704. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. L-U-1-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 

Make money showing neighbors how to beautify yards 
with glorious flowering shr and trees. Quick- 
Dwarf fruit trees; World-Famous Stark Patented Va- 
rieties a abundant harvests champion-quality 
apples, pears aches, other fruits. Even small plots 
protease fruit ‘on family- -use and to sell. Beautiful — 4 

t Free. Stark Bros., Dept. 30262, Louisiana, Missouri. 

te to $50.00 in a week spare time and tailored sult 
for youseelt without paying one cent. Write for plan and 
Free Sample Case. J. C. Field, Dept. A-1815, Harrison 
& Thorp, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 

Sell finest Nylon Hosiery Guaranteed against every- 
thing, snags, runs, holes. Demonstration kit Free to you 
with actual sample stocking. American Mills, Dept. 392, 
Indianapolis. 

Make Money Sewing at Home. Part or full time. We 
instruct. Write Jud San Products, 11714 Chesterfield 
Avenue, Department M-7, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Free Samples, and amazing plan, giving you gorgeous 
Dress without penny cost. Rush name today with dress 
size. Harford, Dept. G-435, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 

Inventors: Learn how to protect yqur invention. Special 
booklet ‘‘Patent Guide for the Taw tor’’ containing de- 
tailed information concerning patent protection and pro- 
cedure with “‘Record of Invention’’ form will be promptly 
forwarded upon request — owt obligation. Clarence 
A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 127-K, District National Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Inventors—If you believe you have an invention, you 
should find out how to protect it. Send for copy of our 
Patent Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Invention’ and 
‘Invention Record’’ form. No obligation. MecMorrow, 
Berman & Davidson, Registered Potent Attorneys, 107-G 
Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 

Inventors—Without obligation, write for information 
explaining the steps you should take to secure a Patent 
on your invention. John N. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, 229 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


PECANS 

Fancy Georgia Papershell Pecans, 75e per pound. 
Fancy Jumbo Pecan Meats, $1.50 per pound. Good Pecans. 
Prompt shipment. Prepaid. Baker-Dorris Vecan Co., 
Valdosta, Georgia. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

“How To Break and Train Horses’’—-A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 312, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Make up to $45-$55 week as a Trained Practical Nurse! 
Learn quickly at home. klet free. Chicago Sc’ 
Nursing, Dept. F-11, Chicago. 

Ft. Smith Auction School, 
soon. Free catalogue. 

SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 

Save money on Army, Navy and Factory Surplus. Write 
today for new 60-page illustrated Catalog. Tennusa Sales 
Co., Dept. AP, 1451 Market, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

TOBACCO 
Postpaid Mellew Cheming, 6 pounds, $2.00; Smoking 
8: scraps, 10 pounds. $2.25. William Crews, Dresden, 
T 






































Fort Smith, Ark. Term 











Cheerful Weekly Letter, 52 weeks, $5.00. 
Box 5174, Columbia, South Carolina. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a business of your 
own? Good profits selling over 200 widely advertised 
Kawleigh home-farm necessities. Pays better than most 
occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years or more! 
Products-equipment on credit. No experience needed to 
start—we help you. Write today for full particulars. 
Rawleigh’s, Dept. L-145-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


“The Guide,” 








Free Enlarging Coupon with trial roll developed and 
printed, 35e. Camera Co., Box 1153-D, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 


**Fog-Stop’’ Windshield Cloth. Instantly removes 
blurry mist, frost, sleet, snow. Stops windshield fogging. 
Samples sent on trial. Kristee 139, Akron, Ohio 





Medium Sone Target herd in state. Champion blood 
All ages. Minglewood Farm, Chapel Hill, Tenn. 








16 Prints or 8 Jumbos from Roll, 25c with this ad. L, 
Skrudland, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


Agents Make Big Money—see Guarantee Monument 





ad, page 112 





WANTED TO BUY 

Highest Cash Paid for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free 
information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rose Smelting 
Company, 29-PF East Madison, Chicago. 
Watches Wanted. Any condition. Also broken jewelry, 
spectacies, dental gold, diamonds, silver. Cash sent 
promptly. Mail articles or write for free information. 
Lowe's, 7 Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, 

Want Live Common Pigeons, quantities 50 up, Decem- 
bey through March. vs r pris, state number available. 
J. Pankey, Aiken, 
Standing Timber = Will buy track from one 
hundred seawand font and up. Gilmer Dillon, Box 414, 














Kernersville, N. 
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Ineed 500 Men 


fo wear 


SUITS 


Pay No Money— 
Send No Money 


My values in made-to-measure 
suits are so sensational, thou- 
sands of men order when they 
see theactual garments. I make 
it sow for you to get your own 

to wear and show—MAKE 
MONEY IN FULL or SPARE 
TIME IN THIS EASY WAY! 


My Planis Amazing 


Just take a few orders at my low 
money-saving prices — that’s 
all! Get your own personal suit 
to wear and show—make money 
fast taking orders. No experi- 
ence needed. Spare time pays big. 

You pay no money, now or any time. 


MAIL COUPON! 


Rush this coupon today for full 
facts and BIG SAMPLE KIT 
containing more than 100 fine 
woolens in all popular weights 
and shades. Be one of the 500 
top-notchers I need to wear, 
show, and take orders for my 
suits. ACT TODAY! 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
nets A-223 3, 500 S. Throop $ Street, Chicago 7, _ i. 


| 
| PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept.A-223 
S$. Throop ! 


The Progressive Farmer, 


















































I so St., Chicago 7, IM 
\ Dears I WANT A SAMPLE SUIT TO AR ! 
| AND SHOW, without paying lc for it. Rush | 
1 Valuable Suit Coupon and Sample Kit of actual 4 
i fabrics, ABSOLUTELY FRE r 
Name Age... 
§ Addrese___-______------- 1 
- ! 
= ee 
VIYONE 7 
z 
TOOLAGRAM 
PROTO'S 65 
— — Tool experts, like the Ratchopper, 
chisels in are “hopped up” over PROTO 
styles are | because PROTO tools are profes- 
forged | sional... designed and made to 
from | highest standards. Another reason 
special is completeness of line. See your 
86A steels. PROTO. decler’s big selection. 
They're strong, Send 10¢ for 68-page catalog to 
light, bolonced, | PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 
highly resistant 2268K Santa Fe Ave. 
to chipping Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
or bending. 5185 
47 
850 











FEEL ACHY? 
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RELIEF 




















December 1951 





Jackie Cash is proud of his steer. It was chosen grand 
champion of Virginia’s 1951 Atlantic Rural Exposition. 


Best Livestock Show Ever Held in Virginia 


(Continued from page 15) 


As a great livestock and poultry 
state, Virginia can do itself proud in 
exhibiting the values of “Two-Armed 
Farming.” At its annual fairs a visitor 
can easily grasp the truth of Dean 
Paul Chapman’s recent statement: 

“Virginia’s farmers get more milk 


per cow, more eggs per hen, and 
more corn per acre than farmers of 
any other Southern state.” 

Many more thousands of farmers 
can benefit by visiting Virginia’s 
Fairs next year to see how this amaz- 
ing record has been made. 


Livestock and Poultry Featured 
at South Carolina Fair 


By J. M. Eleazer 


See quality of the livestock ex- 
hibits at the South Carolina State 
Fair in late October demonstrated 
the fast progress being made with 
this branch of “Two-Armed Farm- 
ing,” as The Progressive Farmer has 
named it. “Crops Plus Livestock” 
was surely reflected there. More 
livestock than crops was in evidence, 
for a good animal is easier to exhibit 
than a good grazing program that has 
been carried out and that made such 
stock possible. 

In all of this, the work of the 
young folks stood out. The 4-H ex- 
hibits made a good dairy show by 
themselves, and this was also true 
with hogs. And the FFA boys had 
a fine array of their community Here- 
ford bulls secured through the Sears, 
Roebuck Foundation. Their offspring 
from common cows were there, too, 
to show what a good bull could do 
in making better beef from the family 
cow or from common grade cattle. 

The poultry exhibits reflected the 
growth that’s taking place in this line 
now in South Carolina. The turkey 
department stood out. The dressed 
turkeys show attracted a lot of at- 
tention. 
their best in dressed turkeys, which 


is the ultimate test, rather than fine 
plumage and manicured toes and 


In it the breeders showed 


legs. In this department J. E. Davis 
& Son of Dalzell, Sumter County, 
took off the main honors. The im- 
proved meaty birds in this exhibit 
were a far call from the old grass- 
hopper turkeys of the past. They 
also showed dressed turkey broilers— 
a new business that has been started, 





notably in the York area. Charles 
Whiteside of Sharon won all three 
awards in this, class. Turkey fryers 
are fast-grown Beltsville Whites that 
dress 6 to 7 pounds. Baked turkeys 
in whole, half, and quarters were 
shown, as well as broiled turkey 
steaks, and the fried young turkey 
cut up just as you cut up a chicken 
for frying. 

This year the Clemson Extension 
Service had marketing as the theme 
of its exhibit. It showed that quality 
was the key to marketing any farm 
product. With all of the new crops 
that are growing in the diversified 
picture of the state, marketing, with 
proper storage for certain crops, be. 
comes of first importance, as graphi- 
cally shown in this exhibit. 

All prizes in the home-cured meat 
show were won by Master Farmer 
W. N. Henderson & Son of Ninety 
Six. Mr. Henderson has long been 
famous for his smoked sausage and 
home-cured meats. But in the past 
he has just cured enough for home 
use and a little to spare. Now he and 
his son have gone into the business 
on a large scale, raising special Tam- 
worth-Hampshire crosses on their 
farm to get just the right sort of hogs 
for their work. His method used in 
butchering and curing is practically 
the same as is explained in Clemson 
Bulletin 77 on that subject which is 
free from county and home agents, 

Notable, too, at this year’s fair was 
the flower show, including a large 
rose department for the first time, 
Flower loveys were especially inter- 
ested in the rare roses from the test 
ing garden that has been established 
in famous Edisto Gardens at Orange- 
burg under A. C. Dibble, superin 
tendent. 

“Wings Over South Carolina” was 
the banner under which the Bird 
Club of South Carolina put on a de 
tailed exhibit showing the impor 
tance of birds in our everyday lives, 
both from the utilitarian and aesthe- 
tic standpoints. Under the energetic 
leadership of Mrs. J. T. Buxton of 
Sumter, this organization has grown 
rapidly*in South Carolina and at 
present 17 bird sanctuaries have been 
established. These were shown con- 
spicuously on a map. 
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“Cesor Martha,” grand champion cow and best-uddered cow at 1951 South 
Carolina State Fair, shown by Bray’s Island Plantation, Yemassee, 5. 
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See Picture, November Issue 





When I was about 17 or 18 years 
old, about 1907 or 1908 I got hold of 
a Progressive Farmer. I read articles 
that interested me, and managed to 
get enough money to subscribe. 

“You Can Tell by a Man’s Farm 
Whether He Reads It or Not” was 
your slogan then. I was married in 
Jawary 1910, and we have en- 
deavored to make the slogan come 
tme in our own case. We started on 
35 acres of land bought on credit. 
My wife is due the credit for the 
heautifying of our home, with what 
help she could get from our six chil- 
dren—Denton, Ruby, Mayo, William, 
Poe, and finally Nellie, who is now 
29, and our baby. 

Our November Progressive Farmer 
cme today. And seeing the picture 
of our home on Clarence Poe’s page 
(page 162), we feel like all our time 
and effort have not been in vain. 

G. Willie Lee, 
Wake County, N. C. 
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Our Beautiful Cover 
Thank you for returning the Koda- 
drome of the Fra Angelico and Fra 
Filippo Lippi, “The Adoration of the 
Magi,” along with a proof of the 


‘SBEZRBREREBSSRR FP RaRew o& 


| in font cover of The Progressive Farm- 
ally a. We are very pleased with the way 
son the reproduction is being used in 
h is your’ magazine. H. A. McBride, 
nts. National Gallery of Art, 
was Washington, D. C. 
ree 


Liked Rutledge Story 


iter- I wish to express my deep appre- 


test- dation of your story “Then Gabriel 
shed i Blew His Horn,” by Archibald Rut- 
nge- Me kige. It is one of the very best yet 
erin Me caried by this or any other maga- 


ine. I for one would like to see you 
was Miclude a nature story by Dr. Rut- 


Bird kdge in every succeeding issue. Your 
1 de- maders, I am sure, appreciate the 
ypor- #1 fine features that have made 
ives, [eyurs one of the truly great rural 
sthe- [™gazines of America. If you know, 
getic #!would appreciate hearing who has 
n of (mblished Dr. Rutledge’s works, and 
rown [hat are some of the best moderately 
d at (iced editions. W. A. Sigmon, 
been Mecklenburg County, N. C. 






Mr. Sigmon will find another fine 
futledge story in this issue. Here are 
Wof Dr. Rutledge’s best-known books 
prose: Plantation Days, 1911; 
tation Game Trails, 1921; Chil- 
of Swamp and Wood, 1927; 
of Dogs, 1929; Wild Life of the 
ih, 1935; My Colonel and His 
y, 1937; An American Hunter, 
; Home by the River, 1941; 
er’s Choice, 1946; God’s Dark 
Midren, 1947. You'll enjoy them 
Write him at McClellanville, S. C. 


















Hunters, Please Answer 





#am as sure as that I am penning 
Be lines that to thousands, your 
mber cover picture is not only 








ilsive. Practically all hunters hunt 
sport.” Any sane and thinking 
m knows it as an indisputable 
that thousands of hunted crea- 
of all kinds, after being shot at, 
pe and die a miserable, slow 
h of suffering, starvation, and 
lasting for days. 

ith all of the hundreds of sports 















Kecessary and objectionable, but - 


. 
there are, cannot we raise our chil- 

dren to disdain this one? 
E. L. DuPuy, Sr., and Family, 
Buncombe County, N. C. 


Vegetable Growers Meeting 


The forty-third annual convention 
of the Vegetable Growers Association 
of America will be held Dec. 2, 3, 
4, and 5 at the Marlborough-Blen- 
heim and the Claridge hotels in At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

If you have never attended one of 
these meetings, I would urge all Vir- 
ginia and Carolina vegetable growers 
to take a week’s vacation and go to 
Atlantic City. You won't be sorry. 

Dr. V. A. Tiedjens, 

Virginia Truck Experiment Station, 

Norfolk, Va. 


Favorite Books 

I was glad to see your article re- 
porting favorite books of Progresisve 
Farmer subscribers. That is an ex- 
cellent method of encouraging wider 

reading among your rural readers. 
M. L. Wilson, 
Director of Extension Work, 
USDA, Washington. 


Says Farm Life Best 


From the label on your last issue 

I see my time is up. So I enclose $1 
for a two-year renewal. You have 
done a wonderful work — putting 
“first things first.” Isn’t it strange 
that people can live a lifetime and 
never learn to do that? I have traveled 
in seven countries in Europe and a 
bit in the United States, and I have 
never seen anything yet to compare 
with the peace of heart brought me 
by the beauty and grandeur of my 
135-year-old farm that was my hus- 
band’s grandfather’s. At this season 
it is gorgeous. Mrs. A. B. M., 
Grenada County, Miss. 


Naming Farm Animals 
I have read the letter of Loraine S. 
Lueckemeyer in August issue regard- 
ing the naming of farm animals, and 
heartily agree with what was said. I 
am a breeder of fine Guinea hogs, 
and name them individually. When 





I call one of them, it will get up and 
come to me. This is very interesting. 
Just suppose you did not name your 
children and had to go after them 
when you wanted them instead of 
calling them by name. 
Milton Stanley, 
Brown County, Tex. 


Miss Hill at Grange Meeting 
This is by way of a report on my 
trip to the recent North Carolina 


State Grange. I was very much im- 
pressed with the whole program. I 
sat through the meeting Tuesday and 
listened to the resolutions. I was 
also very much impressed with the 
“Nickels for Know-How” program. 

North Carolina Grange folk, and 
all North Carolina folk, certainly are 
to be congratulated on having “Mas- 
ter” Harry Caldwell and his wife. 
He impressed me by his superb abil- 
ity to dispatch a meeting—that goes 
for both effectiveness and kindliness. 
He is certainly a master of his situa- 
tion without the slightest evidence of 
a tendency to dominate. 

I don’t believe I ever attended a 
meeting where people were more 
kindly and cordial—and where more 
appreciative statements were made 
about The Progressive Farmer. 
Sallie Hill, Editor, 
Home Department. 


Rural Refugee Centers 


If the cities of America should 
ever be bombed by Russian planes, 
nearly all the people of the cities who 
could do so would seek refuge in 
nearby rural communities. 

Since the leading people of most 
rural communities are church people, 
they are the ones who would be 
forced to take the responsibility of 
caring for the throngs of refugees 
who would invade our rural areas. 

Some prior preparation in train- 
ing and organization should be made 
to prepare for such an event. Should 
not President Truman ask every Civil 
Defense organization to have a spe- 
cial “Rural Church Committee” for 
this work? James W. Sells, 

Fulton County, Ga. 


Send Farmers to Legislature 

It is time that the voters were mak- 
ing definite plans about who will 
represent them in the next legisla- 
ture. The politicians are already 
busy. We need some statesmen there 
more than ever. 

The legislature ought to be a fair 
cross section of our citizenship. No 
one class should dominate. But just 
take the legislature of 1949 for ex- 
ample: Of 50 members in the Senate, 
26 were lawyers, and the presiding 
officer also. In the 120 members of 
the House, 53 were lawyers. Was 
1951 any better? How about your 
county? 

The legislature should be made 
up of farmers, housewives, business- 
men, doctors, educators, professional 
men and women, manufacturers, la- 
borites, newspapermen, preachers, 
etc. How about leaving lawyers at 
home next time? They have worked 
at the task so long they might be 
given a vacation whether they want 
it or not. 

Then all lobbyists ought to be kept 
away. No lobbyist should be allowed 
nearer to Raleigh than Crabtree 
Creek. Rev. C. T. Thrift, 

Durham County, N. C. 
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“RESULTS WITH WYETH 
NEWCASTLE VACCINE BEST”, 
POULTRYMAN SAYS 


Lincoin, Nes.— Raising and marketing 
30,000 broilersa year is a part-time occu- 
pation for Lew Belcher, who is working 
for his master’s degree in poultry hus- 
bandry. Lew figures this is a good way 
to get plenty of practical experience in 
his chosen field. Here’s what he has to 
say about Newcastle Disease, one of 
the poultryman’s chief problems in 
making the business profitable. 

“When I first started to raise broilers, 
I just didn’t vaccinate at all. When 
my first batch was about eight weeks 
old, I lost 30 per cent of the lot from 
Newcastle Disease. That decided me on 
vaccination as a ‘must’ in a hurry. 

““Next two groups of broilers, I tried 
vaccination with another brand on the 
market and my losses still stood around 
10 per cent. That started me looking 
around. Next bunch of chicks I got, I 
vaccinated with Wyeth ‘Killed Virus’ 
Newcastle Vaccine. Since that time my 
Newcastle troubles have been over. 
Practically no mortality . . . and Wyeth 
Vaccine does not interfere with weight 
gains. Best of all, there’s no chance of 
introducing Newcastle with Wyeth 
Vaccine.” 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN AS 
YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 





WYETH ‘KILLED VIRUS’ 
NEWCASTLE DISEASE VACCINE 
HAS PLUS FACTOR 


WYETH VACCINE contains a special 
type of alumina gel as a carrier, which 
has proven effective in stimulating pro- 
longed and increased immunization by 
delaying absorption. This builds resist- 
ance over a much longer period of time. 
‘Killed Virus’ Vaccine Wyeth has never 
introduced Newcastle Disease, or any 
other disease into poultry flocks! 











WYETH 
incorporated 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT SAW. /T'S 

A L/MBING-TRIMMING WIZARD! 
Qeoler Opportunity 


LOMBARD, Ashland Mass. Dept P 
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Lithograph by William McLeod 


What Christmas 


and Christianity 
Mean to Me 


By CLARENCE POE, President and Editor 


T Christmas time certainly nothing could be 
A more fitting than to talk of Christ Himself. 
In my travels around the world I have 
studied and seen in practice all the great religions— 
Christianity, Judaism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
Shintoism, Confucianism, Brahmaniism, etc. But the 
more I have seen of them, the more strongly I have 
realized that Jesus of Nazareth is indeed as I once 
wrote, “the one supremely lovely figure in all the 
tides of time.” Nor do I find it hard to accept the 
divinity of His birth. For if there is a God, then He 
must wish to reveal Himself to His creatures, and 
a miraculous birth for His Son and Chosen Messen- 
ger to Mankind seems not at all strange—and cer- 
tainly not difficult for the Supreme Power of the 
Universe. 


And it is from this point 
that I would proceed in 
magnifying the two great thoughts constantly 
stressed by Dr. E. Stanley Jones: 1) that Christ 
must be made the one central, all-dominating fea- 
ture of religion and 2) that no doctrine or teaching 
in the Old Testament or anywhere else that does not 
square with the teachings and spirit of Jesus Him- 
self can be regarded as truly “Christian.” He is our 


Supremacy of Christ 


one and only yardstick. The Old Testament, as Dr. 
Jones says, 


“was not Christianity, but only a prepa- 


Mount, Matthew 5, 6,7... 


ration for Christianity,” and no proph- 
et, Psalmist, or lawgiver of the Old 
Testament fully revealed God as Christ 
reveals Him. 

The progress of Bible books from 
Genesis to Matthew is like the prog- 
ress of light. We may have at night 
first the feeble light of stars, then the 
fuller light of the moon, but when the 
sun rises we are no longer guided by 
stars or moon, but only by the sun. 
So the first Old Testament writers 
shine feebly like stars, and later proph- 
ets like Isaiah shine as the moon, but 
both fade and fail us as compared with 
the most glorious sunlight of Christ 
Himself. “The law and the prophets 
were till John; from that time the 
Kingdom of Heaven did come.” All 
these incomplete old things were “ful- 
filled” or “filled full” in the complete- 
ness of Christ. 

When a man makes a will, it is 
called his “will and testament,” but he 
may make a later will which more 
clearly and fully reveals his aims and 
purposes. The one which governs 
and controls everything is his “last will 
and testament.” So the New Testa- 
ment of Jesus’ Christ, not the Old 
Testament of less perfect ideals, re- 
veals fully and completely the govern- 
ing will of the Almighty for human 
beings . . . and every doctrine and 
every action must be judged by whether it squares 
with the far nobler and loftier standards of Jesus 
Himself rather than the less noble standards of 
Moses or David or Solomon or any apostle. 

Over and over again, as Dr. Jones emphasizes, 
Jesus made this plain. The Old Testament said, “An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” Jesus said, 
“This Old Testament doctrine is not nearly noble 
enough; rather you must love your enemies.” The 
Old Testament made it easy for a husband to di- 
vorce his wife; Jesus repudiated it and set up a 
nobler code. The prophet Samuel had encouraged 
a terrible war, another prophet had incited bears 
to destroy children, Elias had called down fire to 
destroy his enemies, 
urged Jesus to treat His enemies in this Old Testa- 
ment fashion, he almost angrily rebuked them and 
said, “The Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives but to save them”—Christ’s answer to all who 
would foment war. 


The supreme requirement 
of Christ was active, posi- 
tive love and unselfishness. Mere belief will not 
do, because we are plainly told that “the devils 
believe and tremble” and that “faith without works 
is dead.” And Christ plainly taught that in the Last 
Judgment itself the test for every one of us will not 


Doing, Not Saying 


@ For our Christmas issue five years ago I wrote an article which I cannot help 


Farmer subscribers will read it... 
present the.real essence of Christmas and Christianity: 


The Last Judgment, Matthew 25. . 
Great Commandments, Mark 12... Faith Without Works Is Dead, James 2. 


but when James and John * 


but feel should do more good to more people than any other page I have ever 
written. For this reason I am now reprinting it herewith. Certainly nothing — 
could make me happier this Christmas than to feel that 1,000,000 Progressive 
will read “What Christmas Means” on page 8 


... and then take 10 minutes sometime this week to read six Bible chapters that 


Christ’s Sermon on the 


. The Two 





be our mere belief, but whether 
we make that belief become alive” 
and vital through action—love and 
unselfish service to others. Every 
question asked at the Last Judg- 
ment has to do with this one thing 
—“Did you forget yourself in sery- 
ice to others?”. . . with not a word 
asked about little theological and 
denominational differences (differ- 
ences that Christ thought so trifling and unimpor- 
tant that He didn’t even take the trouble to mem 
tion them—as He would surely have done if He had — 
thought them necessary to anybody’s salvation.) 4 





Dr. Poe 


The supreme hope 
Jesus was that His Kin 
dom might come “as in Heaven, so on earth” by” 
the change or “conversion” of self-centered lives — 
into unselfish, love-dominated lives. This is what 
it means to have “the Kingdom of Heaven within 
us.” Christ saw all men through the eyes of love 


Love-Dominated Lives 


. and said His true followers must do likewise. If 


we will only treat other men with love and faith, 
He taught, they will respond with a nobility that 7 
will transform the world. Where the Old Testament 7 
had looked on a fallen woman as only a criminal 

be stoned, He saw a tragic creature whom kindne: 
and faith might yet redeem into noble living. Where = 
the Old Testament would have prescribed some” 
fierce punishment for the returning Prodigal Son, 
Jesus again saw a chance to let a father’s love and 
faith transform a misspent life into a life of whole 
some goodness. Where Solomon (who made a ter- 
rible mess of raising his own son) had emphasized | 
a “use-the-rod” sternness for children, Jesus Him- 
self suggested love and faith as the supreme rule in? 
training children. Putting His arms lovingly around 
them, He declared that “of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” and that we had far better try to become | 
like little children than try to make them too much, 
like ourselves. 


Love-dominated lives in a love-dominated world 
—such was the vision of Jesus. A God who is Love 
over all things . . . a Lord who was Love as our 
example .. . Love for God and love for man as the 
Two Great Commandments . . . a life of love and 
service for others as the final test in the Day of Judg- = 
ment—such is the religion of Christ in a nutshell. % 


Christmas Should Mean— The only religion 
worth anything 


that which is dominated not by a mere belief abot 
Christ (“the devils also believe and tremble”), bat” 
by a love for Christ. Belief in His divinity, 
virgin birth, and all that are all sterile and useles®” 
unless we believe so strongly in Him and His love- 
dominated way of living that we adopt it as our 
daily practice. To do so is to have Christ and Christ- 
mas in the heart all the year-round. And every 
Christmas should mean a new dedication to these 
happiness-giving ideals of its Founder. 











WHEN THEY KNOW THE INSIDE FACTS 


PROFIT-WISE FARMERS CHOOSE 
VISIONLINED 


WITH HAND,OPERATED CLUTCH 


ET TT 


T . ie wry Mo.int 
[MODERN MACHINERY) 


DUNI-MATIC POWER... MM supplies, 
as optional equipment on its famous 
Visionlined tractors, a new hydraulic 
‘unit for raising, lowering, and control- 
-ling mounted and pull-behind farm 
implements while on the go. 


Pous MOLINE) 


Mine 


‘ My 
Y = * 
ws 
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140 FEWER 
ENGINE PARTS 


THE PREFERRED 2-3 PLOW TRACTOR...with plenty of reserve power! 


It’s better to have plenty of power, than not 
quite enough when you need it. And the MM Z 
has a reserve of stepped-up power for drawbar, 
belt, and power take-off work! Greater piston 
displacement of 206 cubic inches helps boost 
the power of the Z to deliver approximately 
36 horsepower at the belt and about 31 horse- 
power at the drawbar. You have plenty of power 
when you need it . MM economicai power of 
proved dependabil ity! 

The heavy-duty transmission of the Z runs 
in oil bath . . . has 5 forward speeds from 2.4 
m.p.h. to 13.1 m.p.h. and a reverse of 2.2 m.p.h. 
Large 11-38 tires give greater traction .. . gear 
it to the ground for the roughest, toughest 
farm task. 


TAKE A LOOK INSIDE... 


... at the roller bearing mounted steering gear 
that gives new car handling ease . . . at the 
controlled cooling system which assures uniform 
temperature for uniform flow of MM economical 
power ... at the drop-forged 3 bearing crank- 
shaft . . . at the heavy-duty over-center twin 
disc clutch . . . note the precision cast iron 
pistons with 4 rings . . . study the full pressure 
lubrication system . . . marvel at the simplicity 
of the exclusive MM valve mechanism, one of 
the many quality engineered features which 
enabled MM engineers to produce a powerful, 
dependable, economical engine with 140 fewer 
moving parts! 

Your ‘Z owner-neighbors’ will mention other 
poinis of preference:—the liberal use of oil seals 


that keep out dirt . . . the safe, smooth, com- 
fortable operation assured by adjustable seat 
and steering wheel, non-slip platform, and con- 
veniently located controls. They’ll mention the 
high turbulence combustion chambers which 
cut fuel consumption . . . the easy accessibility 
for the minimum se rvicing required. Cylinder 
blocks cast in pairs with side openings is 
another outstanding feature which is a point 
of preference for the MM Visionlined Z. 


THERE’S A 9Z TRACTOR DESIGNED FOR 
YOUR TYPE OF FARMING 


The Visionlined ZAU has 2 front wheels to- 
gether which by reversing have a tread of 
127g inches. Rear wheel tread is adjustable 
from 54 to 88 inches. For narrow row crop the 
Visionlined ZAN with a single 7.50 x 10 front 
wheel and 54 to 88 inch rear wheel tread is ideal. 
The standard tread Visionlined ZAS has a 47 
inch front wheel tread with 54 inch or 59 inch 
rear wheel tread. The ZAE has a rear tread of 
54 to 88 inches and a front axle permitting 
adjustment of front wheels from 56 to 84 inches 
at 4 inch intervals. 

From MM owners and from your friendly 
MM dealer you’ll want to get complete facts... 
learn about all the points of preference on the 
Visionlined Z . . . the satisfaction of owning the 
tractor that will help you produce more at 
lower cost! The Visionlined Z is geared to the 
ground ... preferred for profitable production. 
It’s the ‘“‘buy” that gets you more for your 
money. 


Zuality Control \N MIM FACTORIES ASSURES DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





Your Taste will 
Tell You 


Why 9 outa 10 


farm families who buy prepared 
meat curing products prefer 


MORTON'S 


Morton’s exclusive blend of choice flavorful ingre- 
dients adds “something extra” to your cured meat. 
You'll taste it in every delicious, flavorful bite... 
smell it in its fresh, appetizing aroma... see it in the 
bright, rich color of your hams, shoulders and bacon, 


When you use Morton’s, you are getting the 
advantage of years of research, testing and flavor 
development. Yet Morton’s million dollar flavor 
costs you only a few cents per cut of meat. No won- 
der more than 9 out of 10 farm families who buy 
prepared meat curing products prefer Morton’s! 


“We thought our home-mixed 
“Tr, <. cure was best until we 


Zo tried MORTON'S” 
Cy 


Farm folks everywhere are discovering that Morton’s Meat 
Curing Products have “something extra” over home-mixed 
preparations, The secret is Morton’s exclusive blends of 
tested ingredients. Your own taste will tell you that Morton- 
cured meat gives you unequalled, unmatched flavor. 


"| 


Cure Your Meat Your Favorite Way 
Get Better Flavor, a Safer Cure with MORTON’S 


‘g —- _ ; 
me - F If you prefer to dry cure your meat, just rub on the cure and pack the meat 
Sugar- ure down. If you prefer to pump your meat to start the cure along the bones, 
FOR HAMS & BACON | just make a curing pickle by dissolving Tender-Quick in water. After 
GueTat 4 pumping rub with the dry cure. 
ete No matter which method you use, you'll get good results with Morton’s 
meat curing products. See your dealer now. Ask him for Morton’s Sugar 
Cure, Tender-Quick and Sausage Seasoning. Write today for free curing 
folder pictured below. Morton Salt Co., Box 781, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY, CH 


-_ the MORTON WAY firs YOUR WA, 


Sa 
. ~ CURE PLENTY OF MEAT THIS YEAR 





Making Sausage — Just mix Morton's FREE Meat Curing Folder 
Sausage Seasoning with your meat and grind. Send today for your free copy of this 
You'll have Sausage with that real old-fashioned new folder! Learn how simple and 
flavor. No fuss or bother. Morton’s Sausage asu home meat cuvina actually is 
Seasoning is complete — a blend of finest easy DOME Ws ’ . ee 
Sage, peppers, and other spices mixed with fine when you use Morton's curing prod- 
flake salt in exactly the right proportions, ucts. Write Morton Salt Co., Box 
781, Chicago 90, Illinois, 





